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CLARTSSA HARLO WER. 


L. E T T E R K 
45 Canis HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 


RO Monday Afternoon, March . 

5 HAVE depoſited my Narrative down 
do this day noon; but I hope ſoon to 
follow it with another Letter, that I 
may keep you as little a while as poſſible 
ni that ſuſpenſe which I am ſo much 
affefted by at this moment: For my heart is diſturbed 
at every foot I hear ſtir ; and at every door below 
that I hear open or ſhut. 

They ty been all aſſembled ſome time, and are 
in toe dibare 1 believe: But can there be room. 
for long debate upon a propoſal, which, if accepted, 
will ſo effectually anſwer all their views? Can they 
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2 - TE HISTORY.DF — 
inſiſt. a moment longer upon tay having Mr. Soles, - 
when they ſee what ſacrifices I am ready to make, to 
be freed from his addreſſes P==O but I ſappefe the 
ſtruggle is, firſt, with Bella's aicety, to perſuade her 
to accept of. the Eſtate, and of the Huſband ; and 
next, with her pride to take her Siſter s refuſals, as 
ſhe once phraſed it! Or, it may be, my Brother 
is inſiſting upon Equivalents for his reverſion in the 
Eſtate : And theſe ſort of things take up but too 
much the attention of ſome of our family. ro theſe, 
no doubt, one or both, it muſt be owing, that my 
propoſal admits of ſo much conſideration. 

I want, methinks, to ſee, what Mr. Lovelace, in 
n his Letter, ſays. But I will deny myſelf this piece of 
4 curioſity till that which is raiſed by my preſent ſuſ- 
penſe is atfwered;— Excuſe me, my dear, that I 
thus trouble you with my uncertainties : But I have 
no employment, nor heart, if I had, to purſue any 
| other but what my pen affords me. 


2 Monday Evening. 
| Wourp you believe it? Betty, by antielpution, 
tells me, that I am to be refuſed. I am a vile, art- 
« fal creatire: Every. body i; too good to me. Ny 
| © Uncle Harlowe has bern thken-in, that's the phraſe. 
| < They knew how it would be, if he either wrote 
| 8 td me, or faw me. He has, however, been made 
| aſhiatmed to be ſo wrought upon. A pretty thing 
| truly in che eye of the world would it'be, were they 
| © ko fake me ar my word! It would look as if they 
| | fad treated me thus hardly, as I think it, for'this 
| - © very purpoſe. My ,peculiars, patticuliftly Miſe 
« Howe, would give it that turn; and I myſeif could 
mean nothing by it, but to fee if it would be ac - 
cepted in order to ſtrengthen my oö arguments 
< agaiiiſt Mr. Solmes. It was athazing, that it — 
e * | „ admit 
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admit of a moment's deliberation : Tlut any- thing 
© could be ſuppoſed to be done in it. It was equally 
* againſt Law and Equity: And a fine ſecurity Miſs 
© Bella would have, or Mr. Solmes, when I could re- 
ſume it when I would I- My Brother and She my 
© heirs! O the artful creature !—/7 to reſolve to live 
* ſingle, when Lovelace is ſo /are of me—and every- 
© where declares as much I- and can whenever he 
< pleaſes, if my Huſband, claim under the Will 1— 
© Then the inſolence - the confidence—(as Betty 
* mincingly told me, that one ſaid ; you may eaſily 
K 1 who was ſo juſtly in diſgrace 
for downright rebellion, ſhould pretend to preſcribe 
to the whole family ſhould name a Huſband for 
© her elder Siſter !— What a triumph would her ob- 
* flinacy go away with, to delegate her commands, 
© not-as from a Priſon, as the called it, but as from 
© her Throne, to her Elders and Betters; and to 
her Father and Mother wo !—Amazing, perfectly 
© amazing, that any-body could argue upon ſuch a 
4 as this I It was a maſter- ſtroke of 
© It was ME in perfection Surely my Uncle Har- 
. © Jowe will never again be ſo taken- in.? 

All this was the readier told me, becauſe it was 

inft me, and would teaae and vex me. But as 
ſome of this fine recapitulation implied, that ſome- 
body ſpoke up for me, I was curious to know who 
it was: But Betty would not tell me, 'for fear I 
ſhould have the conſolation to find that all were not 
againſt me. 

But do you not ſee, my dear, what a fad creature 
ſhe is whom you honour with your friendſhip : Tou 
could not doubt your influence over me: Why did 
you not let me know myſelf a little better f Why 
did you not take the friendly liberty I have always 
taken with you, and tell me my faults, and what a 
ſpecious hypocrite I am? For if my Brother and Siſte 
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could make ſuch diſcoveries, how is it poſſible, that 
faults ſo enormous [ Youcould ſee others, you thought, 
- a more ſecret nature !] could eſcape your penetrating 


Well, but now, it n they are debating how 
and by whom to anſwer me: For they know not, 
nor are they to know, that Mrs. Betty has told me 
all theſe fine things. One deſires to be excuſed, it 
ſeems : Another chuſes not to have any-thing to fay 
to me : Another has enough of me : And of writing 
to ſo ready a ſcribbler, there will be no end. 

Thus are thoſe imputed qualifications, -which uſed 
ſo lately to gain me applauſe, now become my crimes : 
So much do diſguſt and anger alter the property 'of 


The reſult of their debate, I ſuppoſe, will ſome- 
how or other be communicated to me by-and-by. 
But let me tell you, my dear, that I am made fo de- 
ſperate, that I am afraid to open Mr. Lovelace's Let- 
ter, leſt; in the humour I'am in, I ſhould do ſome- 
thing GET find it not exceptionable) that my give 
me repentance as * as I * | 


| Monday Night. 
Tais moment the following Letter i is brought me 
by Betty. 
Mz Th Cunning-ones, = Monday, 5 Clock. 
JOUR fine new propoſal is thought unworthy 
of a particular Anſwer. Your Uncle: Harlowe 
is aſhamed to be ſo taken - in. Have you no new 
fetch for your Uncle Antony? Go round with us, 
child, now your hand's in. But I was bid to write 
only one line, that you might not complain, as you 
did of your worthy Siſter, for the — you 
el er It is This; Prepare yourſelt. To- 
N J morrow 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 5 
morrow you go to my Uncle Antony's. That's 
all, child. | | | 
| Jamzs HART OwW᷑. 


I was vexed to che heart at this: And immediately, 
in the warmth of reſentment, wrote the incloſed to 
my Uncle Harlowe ; wo it ſeems ſtays here this 


"| _— | 
To Jonn HarLowt, Eſq; 


Honoured Sir, Monday Night. | 


II I am a very ſad creature, and did not know 

it. I wrote not to my Brother. To you, Sir, I 
wrote. From you I hope the honour of an Anſwer. 
No one reveres her Uncles more than I do. Never- 
theleſs, I will be bold to ſay, that the diſtance, great 
as it is, between Uncle and Niece, excludes not ſuch 
a hope: And 1 think I have not made a propoſal that 
deſerves to be treated with ſcorn. 

Forgive me, Sir— My heart is full. Perhaps one 
day you may think you have been prevailed upon 
(for that is plainly the caſe!) to join to treat me—as 
I do not deſerve to be treated. If you are aſhamed, 
as my Brother hints, of having expreſſed any return- 
ing tenderneſs to me, God help me! I fee I have 
no mercy. to expect from any-body! But, Sir, 
from your pen let me have an Anſwer; I humbly 
implore it of you.— Till my Brother can recollect 
what belongs to a Siſter, I will take from bim no 
Anſwer to the Letter I wrote to you, nor any com- 
mands whatever. Thy rl 

I move every- body — This, Sir, is what you are 
pleaſed to mention: But whom have I moved? 
One perſon in the family has more moving ways than 
J have, or he could never fo undeſervedly have made 

B 3 a ever * 
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Sn body aſbamed to ſhew tenderneſs to a _ 
ſtreſſed child of the ſame family. 


Retusn. me not this with contempt, or r torn, or 
unanſwered, I beſeech you. My Father has a title 


to do that, or any-thing, by his child: But from no 


other perſon in the world of your Sex, Sir, ought a 
young creature of mine (while ſhe preſerves a ſuppli- 
cating ſpirit) to be ſo treated. 

When what I have before written in the humbleſt 
ſtrain has met with ſuch ſtrange conſtructions, I am 
afraid that this unguarded ſcrawl will be very ill- 
received. But I beg, Sir, you will oblige me with 
one line, be it ever ſo harſn, in anſwer to my pro- 

poſal. I ſtil think it ought. to be attended to. I 
will; enter into the moſt ſolemn engagements to make 


_ it. valid] by a perpetual Single Life, © In a word, any 


thing I can do, I will do, to be reſtored to all your 
vans. More I cannot. way, but wat lem, very 


undeſeryedly,. LC 
| Ame unhoppy Creature, 


od. FG ani racepychiaZeine z and ſaid, 
rn 
turned in ſcraps and bits. 

E muſt take That chance, ſaid I: I only deſire 
you will deliver it as directed. 

Sad doings } very fad ! ſhe ſaid, that young Ladies 
ſhould fo violently ſet themſelves againſt their duty. 

J told her, ſhe ſhould have the | to ſay what 
ſhe pleaſed, fo ſhe would but be my meſſenger that 
one time And down ſhe went with it. 
I bid her, if ſhe could, ſlide it into my Uncle's 
hand, unſeen; at leaſt, unſeen by my Brother or 
Siſter, for fear it ſhould meet, thro* their good 


offices, n 


She would not undertake for That, the ſaid. 
Jam 
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1 am now in expectation of the reſult. But hav- 
ing fo, little ground to hope for either favour! or mer- 
Cys I opened Mr. Lovelace's Letter. 

I would-ſend it to you, my dear (as well as thoſe 
ſhall incloſe) by this conveyance ; but not being able 
at preſent to. determine, in what manner I ſhall anſwer 
it, I wilt give myſelf the trouble of abſtraging it 
here, while I am waiting for what may offer ſtem the 
Letter juſt carried don. 

_ + Helaments, as uſual, my ill opinion of him, and 
* 12 _ believe every · thing to his diſadvantage. 

Py Engliſh, as I ſuppoſed he would, 
q my hint, that I m — be happier, if, by apy raſhneſs 
he might be guilty of to Solmes, he ſhould come 
to an untimely end himfelt,” 

He is concerned, he ſays, That the violence he 

2 „had on his extreme apprehenſiveneſs of 
* loſing me, ſhould have made him guilty of any- 
4 thing I had ſo much reaſon to reſent,” 
He owns,  * That he is paſſionate : All good-na- 
.* tured men, he fays, areſo.; and a ſincere man can- 
not hide it.“ But. appeals to me, Whether, if 
© any occaſion in the word could excuſe the raſhneſs 
© of his expreſſions, it would not be his preſent dread- 
ful fituarion, thro? wy indifference, and the malice 
ol his enemies. 

He fays, + He has moxe-regfan than ever, from 
the contents of my laſt, to apprehend, that I ſhall 
+ be prevailed upon by force, if nat by fair means, 
to fall in with my Brother's meaſures ;- -and fees but 
to plainly, that I am pr him to expect it. 
Upon Nis preſumption, he ſupplicates, with the 
utmoſt earneftneſs, that L vill not give way to the 
6 malice of his eyemirs. 2 

Solemn vows of reformation, and everlaſting 
truth and obligingneſs, he makes; all in the tiyle 

0 deſponding 2 Yet calls it a cruel turn 

B 4 upon 
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him, to impute his proteſtations to a conſcl. 
© ouſneſs of the neceſſity there is for making them 
from his bad character. 

He deſpiſes himſelf, he ſolemnly proteſts, for 
his paſt follies: He thanks God he has ſeen his 
* efror z and nothing but my more particular inſtru- 
+ tions, are wanting to perfect his reformation. 

© He promiſes, that he will do every-thing that I 
© ſhall think he can do with honour, to bring about 
* a Reconciliation with my Father; and even will, if 
] Iinſiſt upon it, make the firſt overtures to my Bro- 
ther, and treat him as his own Brother, becauſe he 
is mine, if he will not by new affronts revive the 
'* remembrance of the paſt. 

* He begs, in the moſt earneſt atk humble man- 
ner, for/one/half-hour's interview; undertaking by 
a key, which he owns he has to the garden-door, 
* leading into the Coppice, as we call it (if I will but 
unbolt the door) to come into the garden at night, 
and wait till I have an opportunity to come to him, 
that he may re- aſſure me of the truth of all he writes, 
and of the affection, and, if necdful, protection, 
* of all his family. . 

He preſumes not, he ug to write by way of 
'* menace to me; but, if I refuſe him this favour, he 
© knows not {ſo deſperate have ſome ſtrokes in my 
Leiter made him) what his deſpair may make him 
7 G0 £112. 
He aſks me, Determined, apifiadeare, and 
6 * farasthey have already gone, and declare they will 

go, what can propoſe to do, — 790 Mr. 
* Solmes,/ if I am carried to my Uncle Antony's ; 
* unleſs I reſolve to accept of the protection he has 
offered to procure me; or except I will eſcape to 
London, or elfowhere,' while I can eſcape?” 

He adviſes me, To ſue to your Mother, for her 

private reception CEE only till I e 

| C n 
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$ h ,j n 0 nei. mn £30 
He appriſes me [It is ſtill my wonder, how he 
comes by his intelligence !Þ © That my friends have 
* written to my Couſin Morden to repreſent matters 
© to him in their own partial way; nor doubt they 
« to influence him on their ſide of the queſtion. 
That all this ſhews IL have but one way; if none 
of my ownfriends or intimates will receive me. 
If I will tranſport him with the honqur of my 
choice of this one way, Settlements ſhall be drawn, 
* with proper blanks, which I ſhall fill up as I pleaſe. 
Let him but have my commands from my own 
mouth; all my doubts and ſcruples from my own 
= lips; and only a repetition, that I will not, on any 
* confideration, be Solmes's Wife; and he ſhall be 
s eaſy. But, after ſuch a Letter as I have written, 
nothing but an Interview can make him ſo.“ He 
beſeeches me therefore, To unbolt the door, ' as 
* that very night; or, if I receive not this time 
enough, this night ;—and he will in a diſguiſe - 
© that ſhall not give a ſuſpicion who he is, if he 
* ſhould be ſeen, come to the garden-door, in hopes 
to open it with his key; nor will he have any other 
lodging than in the Coppice both nights: watching 
© every wakeful hour for the propitious unbolting, 
* unleſs he has a Letter with my orders to the con- 
© trary, or to make ſome other appointment. 
This Letter was dated yeſterday : So he was there 
laſt night, I ſuppoſe; and will be there this night; and 
I have not written a line to him: And now it is too 
late, were I determined what to write. dg 
I hope he will not go to Mr. Solmes.—I hope he 
will not come hither.—If he do either, I will break 
with him for ever, 
GE What 
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What have 1 r 
leite I had neven-- ur aht wiſhing ?— 
Lam ſtrangely perplexed But I need not have told 


you this, after ſuch a repreſentation of * ny. 


ee, LAT TB N M 0: 
e Has LOWE, To Ms 1 Hows, 


|  Taeſday Morning, - 7 o* Clock.” 
_ Uncle has voucliafcd to anſwer me. Theſe 
that follow are the contents of his Letter; but 
iſt now "pur me, 50 WR laft e 
e. N 


gi CE. you ure Brown. ſuck a bold — — 
and teach us all our duty, tho? vou will not 
praftiſe your own, 1 m anſwer you... No-body 
wants, ,your Eſtate from you, Are eu, who refuſe 
every-body's, advice, to preſcribe a Huſband to your 
Sten? Y our Letter to Mr. Solmes is inexcuſable, 
I blamed yo for it before. Your Parents will be 
| obeyed, It is fit they Hu, Your Mother has 
nevertheleſs prevailed to baye your going to your 
Uncle Antony's put off till Thurſday: Vet owns 
you deſerve not that, or any other favour from her. 
I will receive no more of your Letters, You are too 
artful for me. You are-an ingrateful and unreaſon- 
able child: Muſt you have your will paramount e. to 
eren due 's? Ho are you altered! | 


Tour A Uncle, 


Joan Hankowz. 


To be oaks away on Thurſday—To the moated 
Houſe—To the Chapel To Solmes! How can I 


think of this Tbey will make os, 


T ueſday 
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Tueſday Morning, Eight o Clock, 


I nave anther Letter from Mr, velace. I 
it with the expedtation of its being filled with 
bold and free com an my not writing to pre- 
vent his two nights watehmg, in weather not ex- 
tremely agreeable. But, inſtead of complaints, he is 
« full of tender concern leſt I may have been pre- 
s vented by indiſpoſition, or by the cloſer confinement 
+ whach he has frequently cautioned me chat I may 
o 
He — He had deen in different difquiſes loi- 
* tering about our garden and park-wall, all the day 
on Sunday laſt ; and all Sunday -night was wan- 
dering about the coppice, and near the back-door, 
„It rained; and he has got a great cold, attended 
« with feveriſhneſs, and ſo h d, that he has almoſt 
£ loſt his voice.“ | þ 
Why did he not flame out in his Letter ?—Treated 
as 1 am treated by my friends, it is dangerous for 
me to he under the ſenſe of an obligation to any one's 
—_ when that perſon ſuffers in health for my 


Hie had no ſheſter, he ſays, but under the great 
* overgrown Ivy, which ſpreads wildly round the 
heads of two or three Oaklings ; and that was ſoon 
wet through,” 

You remember the fpot. You and I, my dear, once 
thought ourſelves obliged to the natural ſhade which 
thoſe Ivy-· cover d Oak lings afforded us, in a ſultry day. 

I can't help ſaying, I am ſorry he has ſuffered for 
my ſake.——But 'tis his own ſeeking. 

His Letter is dated haſt night at Eight: And in- 

3 is, n That he will watch 
8 Ten, in hopes of my giving him the meetin 
© he fo earneſtly requeſts. f And aber that, he bs 8 
* mile to walk to his horſe and fervant; and four 


$ miles then to ride to his Inn,“ 


He 
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He owns, That he has an intelligencer in our 
0 family; Who has failed him for a day or two paſt : 
And not knowing how I do, or — may be 
© treated, his anxiety is increaſed.” _ 

This circumſtance gives me to gueſs who this in- 
telligencer is: Joſeph Leman: The very creature 
employed and confided i in, more than any other, 80 
my Brother. 

This is not an n way of proceeding i in 
Mr. Lovelace. Did he learn this 7 praclice 
of corrupting the ſervants os other families at the 
French Court, where he reſided a good while? g 

T have been often jealous of this Leman in my little 
airings and poultry Tikes Doubly obſequious as he 
was always to me, I have thought him my Brother's 
Spy upon me; and altho he obliged me by his haſten- 
ing out of the garden, and poultry-yard, whenever I 
came into either, have wondered, that from bis reports 
my liberties of thoſe kinds have not been abridged (a). 
So, poſſibly, this man may be bribed by bath, and 
yet betray both. Worthy views want not ſuch obli- 
quities as theſe on either ſide. An honeſt mind muſt 
riſe into indignation both at the traitor-maker and the 
traitor. 

* He preſſes with the utmoſt WEL 
© terview. He would not preſume, he ſays, to diſ- 
* obey my laſt perſonal” commands, that he ſhould 
not endeavour to attend me again in the wood- 
* houſe, But ſays, he can give me ſuch reaſons for 
my permitting him to wait upon my Father or 
* Uncles, as he hopes will be approved by me: For: 
© he cannot help obſerving, that it is no more ſuit- 
able, to my own ſpirit than to his, that he, a man 
of fortune and family, ſhould be obliged to purſue 
ſuch a clandeſtine addreſs, as would only become 
* a vile fortune-hunter. But, if I will give. my con- 


(a) Mr. Lovelace accounts for this, Vol. I. Letter xxxv. 
2 « ſent 
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ſent for his viſiting me like a man, and a gentle- 
man, no ill-treatment ſhall provoke him to forfeit 
his temper. ee 7 2 | 

Lord M. will accompany him, if I pleaſe :. Or 
Lady Betty Lawrance will firſt make the viſit to my 


Mother, or to my Aunt Hervey, or even to my 


Uncles, if I chuſe it. And ſuch terms ſhall be 
offered, as ſhall have weight upon them. 
He begs, that I will not deny him making a 
viſit to Mr. Solmes. By all that's good, he vows, 
that it ſhall not be with the leaſt intention either to 
hurt or affront him; but only to ſet before him, 
calmly and rationally, the conſequences that may 
poſſibly flow from fo fruitleſs a perſeverance, as 
well as the ungenerous folly of it, to a mind fo 
noble as mine. He repeats his own reſolution to 
attend my pleaſure, and Mr, Morden's arrival and 
advice, for the reward of his own patience. 

It is impoſſible, he ſays, but one of theſe me- 
thods muſt do. Preſence, he obſerves, even of a 
diſliked perſon, takes off the edge from reſentments 
which abſence whets, and makes keen. | 
He therefore moſt earneſtly repeats his importu- 
nities for the ſupplicated Interview.“ He ſays, He 
has buſineſs of conſequence in London : But cannot 
ſtir from the inconvenient ſpot where he has for 
ſome time reſided, in diſguiſes unworthy of him- 
ſelf, until he can be abſolutely certain, that I ſhall 
not be prevailed upon, either by force or other- 
wiſe ; and until he finds me delivered from the in- 
ſults of my Brother. Nor ought This to be an 


indifferent point to one, for whoſe ſake all the 


world reports me to be uſed unworthily.— But one 
remark, he ſays, he cannot help making; That 
did my friends know the little fayour I ſhew him, 
and the very great diſtance I keep him at, they 
would have no reaſon to confine me on W 
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And another, that they themſelves ſeem to think 
© him intitled to a different uſage, and expect that 
© he receives it; when, in truth, what he meets 
* with from me is exactly what they with him to 
meet with, — in the favour of the corre- 
* ſpondence honour him with; upon which, he ſays, 
© he puts the higheſt value, and for the ſake of 
* which he has ſubmitted to a thouſand indignities. 

© He renews his profeſſions of reformation : He 
* is convinced, he days, that he has already run a 
long and dangerous courſe ; and that it is high 
time to think of returning: It nuſt be from proper 
© convictions, he ſays, that a perſon who has lived 
too gay a life, reſolves to reclaim before age or 
* ſufferings come upon him. 

All generous ſpirits, he obſerves, hate compul- 
« ſion. Upon this obſervation he dwells ; but regrets, 
© that he is likely to owe all his hopes to this com- 

* pulſion; this 2ujudicions compulſion, he juſtly calls 
itz and none to my eſteem for him. Alt he 

* preſumes upon ſome merit—lIn his implicit regard 
to my will—In the bearing the daily indignAies 
offered not only to him, but to his relations, by 

my Brother In the nightly watchings, and riſques 
* which he runs, in all weathers z and which his pre- 
< ſent indiſpoſition makes him mention, or he had 
not debaſed the nobleneſs of his paſſion for me, by 
ſuch a ſelfiſh inſtance. _ 

1 cannot but ſay, I am ſorry the man is not well. 

Lam afraid to aſk you, my dear, what you would 
have done, thus ſituated. But what I bavr done, I 
_— done. In a word, I wrote, That I would, 
if poſſible, give him a meeting to-morrow night, 
2 between the hours of Nine and Twelve, by the Ivy 
Summer-houſe, or in it, or near the great Caſcade, 
at the bottom of the garden; and would unbolt 
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ut that, if I'found the meeting impracticable, or 
* ſhould change my mind, I would fignify as much 
© by another line; which he muſt wait for until it 


were dark. 
Ti ſig, Eleven o Clock. 

Iam juſtrerurned from depoſiting my bittet, How 
diligent is this man! It is — he was in waiting: 
For 1 had walk'd but a few paces, after T hatfl de- 
poſited it, when, my heart miſgiving me, 1 returned, 
to have taken it hy in order to revonſider it as I 
walked, and whether I ſhould, or mould not, ler it 
go. But I found it gone. 

In all probability, there was but a brick wall, of a 
few inches thick, between Mr. Lovelace and me, at 
the very time I put the Letter under the brick!!! 

Jam come back diſſatisfied with myſelf. But 1 
thinks ny dear, there can be no harm in meeting 
him. If I do at, he may take ſome violent meaſures. 
What he Knows of the treatment I meet with in ma- 
lice to him, and with — to fruſtrate all his hopes, 
may make him deſperate. His behaviour laſt time I 
ſaw him, under the —— of time and place, 
and ſurpriſed as I was, gives me no apprehenſion of 
any thing but diſcovery. What he requires is not 
unreaſonable, and cannot affect my future choice and 
determination: it is only to aſſure him from my on 
-> that I will never be the Wife of a man I hate. 

have not an opportunity to meet without hazard 
or detection, he muſt once more bear the diſappoint- 
ment. All his trouble, and mine too, is owing to 
his faulty character. This, altho? I hate tyranny and 
arrogance in all ſhapes, makes me think leſs of the 
riſques he runs, and the fatigues he undergoes, than 
otherwiſe: L ſhould do; and ſtill leſs, as my ſufferings 
(derived from the ſame ſource) are greater than his. 

Betty conſims the intimation, that I muft go to 
= - son Thurſday. She was ſent on pete 
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to direct me to prepare myſelf for going, and to 
help em in order for ng | 


moval. 
LETTER III. 


Mp CLanissA HARTOwE, To Miſs Hows. 


4 7 weſday, Three o Clock, Marth 28. 
HAVE mentioned ſeveral times the pertneſs of 
Mrs; Betty to me; and now, having a little time 
upon my hands, I will give you a ſhort dialogue that 
paſſed juſt now between us. It may, perhaps, be a 
little relief to you from the dull ſubjects with which 
I am perpetually teazing you. 

- As ſhe attended me at dinner, ſhe took notice, 
That Nature is ſatisfied with a very little nouriſh- 
ment: And thus ſhe complimentally' proved. it :— 
For, Muſs, ſaid ſhe,” you eat nothing; yet never 
looked more charmingly i in your life,” 

As to the former part of your ſpeech, Betty, Laid 
I, you obſerve well; and I have often thought, when 
I have ſeen how healthy the children of the labour- 
ing Poor look, and are, with empty ſtomachs, and 
hardly a good meal in a week, that God Almighty 
is very kind to His creatures, in this reſpect, as well 
as in all others, in making Much not neceſſary to 
the ſupport of life; when three parts in four of His 
creatures, if it were, would not know howto obtain 
it. It puts me in mind of two proverbial ſentences, 
which are full of admirable meaning. 

What, pray, Miſs, are they? I love to hear you 
talk, when you are ſo ſedate as you ſeem now to be. 

The one is to the purpoſe we are ſpeaking of; 
Poverty is the mother of health : And, let me tell you, 
Betty, if I had a better appetite, and were to encou- 
rage it, with ſo little reft, and ſo much diſtreſs and 
Ee y r I — chink I —— o pre- 

erve my reaſon. bx 1 
| There's 
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There's no inconvenience but has its convenience, 

faid Betty, giving me proverb! for proverb. But 
what is the,other, Madam? | | 

That tHe pleaſures of the mighty are obtained by the 
tears of the poor : It is but reaſonable therefore, me- 
thinks, that the plenty of the one ſhould be followed 
by diſtempers; and that the indigence of the other 
ſhould be attended with that health, which makes all 

its other diſcomforts light on the compariſon. And 
hence a third proverb, Betty, ſince you are an ad- 
mirer of proverbs; Better à bare foot, than none 
at all ; that is to ſay, than not to be able to walk. 

She was mightily taken with what I ſaid : See, 
returned ſhe, what a fine thing ſcholarſhip is!— I, 
Taid ſhe, had always, from a girl, a taſte for reading, 
tho? it were but in Motber Gooſe, and concerning the 
Fairies [And then ſhe took genteely a pinch of 
ſnuff]: Could but my parents have let go as faſt as 

I pulled, I ſhould have been a very happy creature. 
Very likely, you would have made great im- 
provements, Betty: But as it is, I cannot ſay, but 
ſince I had the fayour of your attendance in this in- 
timate. manner, I have heard ſmarter things from 
you, than I have heard at table from ſome of my 
Brother's Fellow-collegians. 

Your ſervant, dear Miſs ; dropping me one of her 
beſt courteſies: So fine a judge as you are |— It is 
enough to make one very proud. Then, with an- 
other pinch—I cannot indeed but ſay, bridling upon 
it, that I have heard famous ſcholars often and . 
ſay very filly things: Things I ſhould be aſhamed 
myſelf to ſay— But I thought they did it out of hu- 
mility, and in condeſcenſion to thoſe who had not 
their learning. | 

That ſhe might not be 70 proud, I told her, I 
would obſerve, that the livelineſs or quickneſs ſhe 
ſo happily diſcovered in herſelf, was not ſo much an 

Vor. II. | C honour 
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honour to her, as what ſhe owed to her Ser; which, 
as I had obſerved in many inſtances, had great ad- 
vantages over the other, in all the powers that related 
x0 imagination: And hence, Mrs, Betty, you'll take 
notice, as I have of late had opportunity to do, that 
own talent at repartee and ſmartnefs, when it 

has, ſamething ta cuorł upon, diſplays. itſelf to more 
Ws than could well be expected from one 


. — riends, to ſpeak in your own phraſe, could 


not let go fo faſt as you pulled, 

The wench gave me a proof of the truth of my 
obſervation, in a manner ſtill more alert than I had 
expected: If, ſaid ſhe, our Sex have ſo much adyan- 

tage in /marineſ5, it is the leſs to be wondered at, 
tu you, Miſs, who have had ſuch an education, 
ſhould outda all the men, and women too, that came 
near you. 

- Bleſs me, Betty, ſaid I, what a proof do you give 
me af your wit and your courage at the fame time 
This is gutdoing yourſelf, It would make young 
Ladies lefs proud, and more apprehenſive, were they 
generally attended by ſuch ſmart ſervants, and their 
mouths permitted to be unlocked upon them as 
[vs has lately been upon me,— But, take away, 
rs. Betty. 
. Why, Mis, you have eat nothing at al— I hope 
75 are not diſpleaſed with your dinner for un 
have ſaid. | 
No, Mrs, Betty, I am pretty well uſed to your 
freedoms, now, you know.— I am not diſpleaſed in 
the main, to obſerve, that, were the ſucceſſion of 
modern fine Ladies to be extin&, it might be ſup- 
plied from thoſe whom they place in the next rank to 
themſelves, their chambermaids and confidants, Your 
young Miſtreſs has contributed a great deal to this 
quickneſs of yours, She always preferred your com · 


papy to mine. As you Pulled, ſbe let go; and fo, 
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Mrs. Betty, you have gained by her converſation 
what I have loſt. 

Why, Miſs, if you come to that, no-body ſays 
better things than Miſs Harlowe. I could tell you 

one, if I pleaſed, upon my obſerving to her, that you 
lived of late upon air, and had no ſtomach to any- 
thing; yet looked as charmingly as ever. 

I dare ſay, it was a very good-natured one, Mrs, 
Betty Do you then pleaſe that I ſhall hear it? 

Only this, Miſs, That your ftomachfulneſs had 
ſwallowed up your ſtomach ;, and, That obſtinacy was 
meat, drink, and cloth to you. 

Ay, Mrs. Betty; and did ſhe ſay This ?—I hope 
ſhe laughed when ſhe ſaid it, as ſhe does at all her 
good things, as ſhe calls them. It was very ſmart, 
and very witty. I wiſh my mind were ſo much at 
eaſe, as to aim at being witty too. But if you admire 
ſuch ſententious ſayings, Ill help you to another; 
and that is, Encouragement and Approbation make pec- 
ple ſhow talents . they were never ſuſpected to have; 
and This will do both for miſtreſs and maid : And 
another I'll furniſh you with, the contrary of the 
former, that will do only for me ; That Perſecution 
and Diſcouragement depreſs ingenuous minds, and blunt 
the edge of lively imaginations. —And hence may my 
Siſter's Brilliancy and my Stupidity be both account- 
ed for. [ngenuons, you muſt know, Mrs, Betty, and 
ingenious, are two things ; and I would not arrogate 
che latter to myſelf, 

Lord, Miſs, faid the Fooliſh, you know a great 
Fa. for your years.— You are a very learned young 
Lady !- What pity— 

None of your pities, Mrs. Betty. I know what 
you'd ſay. But tell me, if you can, Is it reſolved 
that 1 ſhall be carried to my Uncle OE s on 
Thurſday ? | 
5 C 2 I was 
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I was willing to reward myſelf for the patience 
ſhe had made me exerciſe, by getting at what in- 
telligence I could from her. 

Why, Miſs, ſeating herſelf at a little diſtance (Ex- 
cuſe my ſitting down) with the ſnuff-· box tapped very 
ſmartly, the lid opened, and a pinch taken with a 
dainty finger and thumb, the other three fingers di- 
ſtendedly bent, and with a fine flouriſh— 1 cannot 

ö but ſay, that it is my opinion, you will certainly go 
on Thurſday; and this zoleſs foleſs, as I have heard 
my young Lady ſay in Fx ENR. 

Whether I am willing or not — you mean, 
I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Betty ? 

Jou have it, Mus. 
Well but, Betty, I have no mind to be turned out 
of doors ſo ſuddenly. Do you think I could not be 
* — to tarry one week longer? 

How can I tell, Miſs! 

O Mrs. Betty, you can tell a great deal, if you 
pleaſe. But here J am forbid writing to any one of 
my family; none of it now will come near ne; nor 
will any of it permit me to ſee them : How ſhall I do 
to make known my requeſt, to ſtay here a week or 
fortnight longer ? 

Why, Miſs, I fanſy, if you were to ſhew a com- 
pliable temper, your friends would ſhew a compliable 
one too. But would you expect favours, and grant 
none? 

Smartly put, Betty! But who knows what may 
be the reſult of my being carried to my Uncle An- 
tony's ? 
Who knows, Miſs !— Why any-body will gueſs 
what may be the reſult. | 

As how, Betty ? 

As how | repeated the pert wench, Why, Miſs, 


you will ſtand in your own light, as you have hither- 
to 
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to done: And your parents, as ſuch good parents 
ought, will be obeyed. | 

If, Mrs. Betty, I had not been uſed to your oughts, 
and to have my duty laid down to me by your ora- 
culous wifdom, I ſhould be apt to ſtare at the liberty 
of your ſpeech. | 

You ſeem angry, Miſs. I hope I take no unbe- 
coming liberty. | 

If thou really think'ſt thou doſt not, thy igno- 
rance is more to be pitied, than thy pertneſs re- 
ſented. I wiſh thou wouldſt leave me to myſelf. 

When young Ladies fall out with their own duty, 
it is not much to be wondered at, that they are an- 
gry at any-body who do zheirs. 

That's a very pretty ſaying, Mrs. Betty !— I ſee 
plainly what 2% duty is in thy notion, and am obliged 
to thoſe who taught it thee, 

Every-body takes notice, Miſs, that you can ſay 
very cutting words in a cool-manner, and yet not 
call names, as I have known ſome gentlefolks as well 
as others do when in a paſſion. But I wiſh you had 
permitted *Squire Solmes to ſee you: He would have 
told you ſuch Stories of *Squire Lovelace, as would 
have turned your heart againſt him for ever. 

And know you any of the particulars of thoſe ſad 
Stories ? 

Indeed J don't; but you'll hear all at your Uncle 
Antony's, I ſuppoſe ; and a great deal more perhaps 
than you will like to hear. 

Let me hear what I will, I am determined againſt 
Mr. Solmes, were it to coſt me my life. 

If you are, Miſs, the Lord have mercy on you ! 
For what with this Letter of yours to *Squire Solmes, 
whom they ſo much value, and what with their anti- 
pathy to Squire Lovelace, whom they hate, they 
will have no patience with you. 


CE 2 What 
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What will they do, Betty? They won't kill me? 
What will they do? 
Kill you! No But you will not be ſuffered to 
ſtir from thence, till you have complied with your 
duty. And no pen and ink will be allowed you as 
here ; where they are of opinion you make no good 
uſe of it: Not would it be allowed here, only as 
they intend ſo ſoon to ſend you away to your Un- 
ele's. No-body will be permitted to ſee you, or to 
correſpond with you. hat farther will be done, 
I can't ſay; and, if I could, it may not be proper, 
But you may prevent it all, by One word: And [ 
wiſh you would, Miſs. All then would be eaſy and 
happy. And, if I may ſpeak my mind, I fee not 
why one man is not as good as another : Why, 
eſpecially, a ſober man is not as good as a Rake. 

Well, Betty, faid I, ſighing, all thy impertinence 


goes for nothing. But I ſee I am deſtined to be a 


very unhappy creature. Yet will I venture upon one 
requeſt more to them. 

And fo, quite fick of the pert creature, and of 
myſelf, I retired to my cloſet, and wrote a few lines 
to my Uncle Harlowe, notwithſtanding his prohibi- 
tion; in order to get a teprieve from being carried 
away ſo ſoon as Thurſday next, if I muſt go. And 
This, that I might, if complied with, ſuſpend the 
appointment I have made with Mr. Lovelace; for 
my heart miſgives me as to meeting him; and that 


more and more; I know not why. Under the ſu- 


perſcription of the Letter, I wrote theſe words: 
Pray, dear Sir, be pleaſed to give This a read» 


« ing.” 
This is the copy of what I wrote: 


| Honoured 
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_ Honoured Sir, Tue/day Afternoon. 
LET me this once be heard with patience, and 
have my petition granted. It is only, that I 
may not be hurried away ſo ſoon as next Thurſ- 
day. | | 
Why ſhould the poor girl be turned out of doors 
ſo ſuddenly, fo diſgracefully ? Procure for me, Sir, 
one fortnighr's reſpite. In that ſpace of time, I hope 
you will all relent. My Mamma ſhall. not need to 
ſhut her door in apprehenſion of ſeeing her diſgraced 
child. I will not prefume to think of entering her 
preſence, or my Papa's, without leave. One fort- 
night's reſpite is but a /mall favour for them to 
grant, except I am to be refuſed every-thing I aſk ; 
but it is of the bigbeſt import to my peace of mind. 
Procure it for me, therefore, dear Sir ; and you wall 
exceedingly oblige 
Your dutiful, ibo greatly affucted Niece, 
Cr. HarLowe. 


I ſent this down: My Uncle was not gone: And 
he now ſtays to know the reſult of the queſtion put 
to me in the incloſed Anſwer which he has given to 


mine. 


V OUR going to your Uncle's was abſolutely 
concluded upon for next Thurſday. Never- 

theleſs, your Mother, ſeconded by Mr. Solmes, 
pleaded 10 ſtrongly to have you indulged, that your 
requeſt for a delay will be complied with, upon one 
condition; and whether for a fortnight, or a ſhorter 
time, that will depend upon yourſelf. If you refuſe 
this condition, your Mother declares, ſhe will give 
over all further interceſſion for you.—Nor do you 
kde arcs - "WY deſerve 
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deſerve this favour, as you put it upon our yielding 
to you, not you to us. 

This condition is, That you admit of a viſit from 
Mr. Solmes, for one hour, in company of your Bro- 
ther, your Siſter, or your Uncle Antony, chuſe which 
you will. | 

If you comply not, you go next Thurſday to a 
houſe which is become ſtrangely odious to you of 
late, whether you get ready to go, or not. Anſwer 
therefore directly to the point. No evalion. Name 
your day and hour. Mr. Solmes will neither eat 
you, nor drink you. Let us ſee, whether we are to 
be complied with in any-thing, or not. 

| Joun HARLOWE. 


After a very little deliberation, I reſolved to com- 
ly with this condition. All I fear is, that Mr. Love- 
* intelligencer may inform him of it; and that 
his apprehenſions upon it may make him take ſome 
deſperate reſolution: Eſpecially as now (having more 
time given me here) I think to write to him to ſuſ- 
pend the Interview he is poſſibly ſo ſure of. I ſent 
down the following to my Uncle: 


Honoured Sir, 


AL I ſee not what end the propoſed condi- 
tion can anſwer, I comply with it. I wiſh I 
could with every-thing expected of me. If I muft 
name one, in whoſe company I am to ſee the gen- 
tleman, and that one act my Mamma, whoſe pre- 
ſenceI could wiſh to be honoured by on the occaſion, 
let my Uncle, if he pleaſes, be the Perſon. If I muſt 
name the Day (a long day, I doubt, will not be 
permitted me) let it be next "Tueſday. The Hour, 
Four in the afternoon, The Place either the Ivy 
Summer- 
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Summer-houſe, or in the little parlour I ufed to be 
ermitted to call mine. | 
Be pleaſed, Sir, nevertheleſs, to prevail upon my 
Mamma to vouchſafe me her preſence on the occa- 
ſion. I am, Sir, 
Your ever-dutiful 
Cx. HARLOwWE. 


A Reply is juſt ſent me. I thought it became my 
averſeneſs to this meeting, to name a diſtant day: 
But I did not expect they would have complied with 
it. So here is one week gained! ig 

This is the Reply : 


Y O U have done well to comply. We are will- 

ing to think the beſt of every ſlight inſtance 
of duty from you. Yet have you ſeemed to con- 
ſider the day as an evil day, and fo put it far off. 
This nevertheleſs is granted you, as no time need to 
be loſt, if you are as generous after the day, as we 
are condeſcending before it. Let me adviſe you, not 
to harden your mind ; nor take up your reſolution 
beforehand, Mr. Solmes has more awe, and even 
terror, at the thoughts of ſeeing you, than you can 
have at the thoughts of ſeeing him. His motive is 
Love ; let not yours be Hatred. My Brother Antony 
will be preſent, in hopes you will deſerve well of 
him, by behaving well to the friend of the family. 
See you uſe him as ſuch. Your Mother had per- 
miſſion to be there, if ſhe thought fit: But 2. 
ſhe would not for a thouſand pounds, unleſs you 
would encourage her beforehand as ſhe wiſhes to be 
encouraged. One hint I am to give you mean time. 
It is this: To make a diſcreet uſe of your pen and ink. 
Methinks a young creature of niceneſs ſhould be 
leſs ready to write to one man, when ſhe is deſigned 
to be another's, 


This 
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This compliance, I hope, will produce greater ; 
and then the peace of the family will be reſtored : 
Which is what is heartily wiſhed by 
| - Tour loving Uncle, 
Jon Hartowr. 


Unleſs it be to the purpoſe our hearts are ſet upon, 
you need not write again. 


This man have more terror at ſoeing me, than I 
aan have at ſeeing bim How Can that be? If he 
had half as much, he would not wiſh to ſee me 
His motive Love !—Yes indeed]! Love of himſelf! 
He knows no other ; for Love, that deſerves the 
name, ſeeks the ſatisfaction of the beloved object 
more than its own. —Weighed in this ſcale, what a 
profanation is this man guilty of 
' Not to take up my reſolution beforehand !—That 
advice comes too late. 

But I muſt make à diſcreet uſe of my pen. That, 
1 doubt, as they have managed it, in the ſenſe they 
mean it, is as much out of my power, as the other. 
But 40 write to one man, when I am deſigned for 
another 1 What a ſhocking expreſſion is That! 

Repenting of my appointment with Mr. Lovelace 
before 1 had this favour granted me, you may be- 
leve I heſitated not a moment to revoke it now that 

J had gained ſuch a reſpite. Accordingly, I wrote, 
© That I found it inconvenient to meet him, as I had 
intended: That the riſque I ſhould run of a diſco- 
very, and the miſchiefs that might flow from it, 
* could not be juſtified by any end that ſuch a meet- 
ing could Aire That I found one certain ſer- 
* vant more in my way, when I took my morning 
* and evening airings, than any other: That the 
* perſon! who might reveal the ſecrets of a family to 
Aim, might, if opportunity were given him, be- 
TO | - tray 
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© tray me, or him, to thoſe whom it was his duty to 


© ſerve; That I had not been uſed to a conduct ſo 


faulty, as to lay myſelf at the mercy of ſervants : 
And was ſorry he had meaſures to purſue, that 
made ſteps neceſſary in his own opinion, which, 


in mine, were very culpable, and which no end 


could juſtify : That things N towards a cri- 
« ſis between my friends and me, an Interview could 
« avail nothing; eſpecially. as the method by which 


© this correſpondence was carried on, was not ſuſpe&t- 
© ed, and he could write all that was in his mind to 
« write : That I expected to be at liberty to judge 
of what was proper and fit upon this occaſion : 
« Eſpecially as he might be aſſured, that I would 


« ſooner chuſe death, than Mr. Solmes.* 


Tueſday Night. 

I nave depoſited my Letter to Mr. Lovelace. 
Threatening as things look againſt me, I am much 
better pleaſed with myſelf for declining the Inter- 
view than I was before. I ſuppoſe he will be a little 
out of humour upon it, however: But as I reſerved 
to myſelf the liberty of changing my mind ; and as 
it is eaſy for him to imagine there may be reaſons for 
it within-doors, which he cannot judge of without 
beſides thoſe I have ſuggeſted, which of themſelves 


are of ſufficient weight to engage his acquieſcence ; 1 


ſhould think it ſtrange, if he acquieſces not on this 
occaſion, and that with a chearfulneſs, which may 
ſhew me, that his laſt Letter is written from his heart: 
For if he be really ſo much concerned at his paſt 
faults, as he pretends, and has for ſome time pre- 
tended, muſt he not, of courſe, have corrected, in 
ſome degree, the. impetuoſity of his temper? The 
firſt ſtep to reformation, as I conceive, is to ſubdue 
ſudden guſts of paſſion, from which frequently the 
greateſt evils ariſe, and to learn to bear diſappoint- 


ments. 


| 
1 
| 
i 


| 
| | 
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ments. If the iraſcible paſſions cannot be overcome, 
what opinion can we have of the perſon's power over 
thoſe to which bad habit, joined to greater tempta- 
tion, gives ſtronger force? 

Pray, my dear, be ſo kind, as to make inquiry by 
ſome ſafe hand, after the diſguiſes Mr. Lovelace aſ- 
ſumes at the Inn he puts up at in the poor village of 
Neale, he calls it. If it be the ſame I take it to be, 
I never knew it was conſiderable enough to have a 
name ; nor that it has an Inn in it. 

As he muſt, to be ſo conſtantly near us, be much 
there, I would be glad to have ſome account of his 
behaviour; and what the people think of him. In 
ſuch a length of time, he muſt by his conduct either 
give ſcandal, or hope of reformation. Pray, my 
dear, humour me in this inquiry, I have reaſons 
for it, which you ſhall be acquainted with another 
time, if the reſult of the inquiry diſcover them not, 


LETTER IV. 
Miſs CLarissa HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 


Wedneſday Morning, Nine o clock. 


AM juſt returned from my morning walk, and 
I already have received a Letter from Mr. Lovelace 
in anſwer to mine depoſited laſt night, He muſt 
have had pen, ink, and paper, with him; for it was 
written in the coppice; with this circumſtance ; On 
one knee, kneeling with the other. Not from re- 
verence to the written to, however, as you'll find! 
Well are we inſtructed early to keep theſe men at 
diſtance. An undeſigning open heart, where it is 
loth to diſoblige, is eaſily drawn in, I ſee, to oblige 
more than ever it deſigned. It is too apt to govern 
itſelf by what a bold ſpirit is encouraged to expect of 
it. . It is very difficult for a good-natured young per- 
ſon to give a negative where it diſeſteems not. 
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Our hearts may harden and contract, as we gain 
experience, and when we have ſmarted perhaps for 
our eaſy folly : And ſo they ought, or we ſhould be 
upon very unequal terms with the world. 

_ Excuſe theſe grave reflections. This man has vexed 
ee 


me heartily. I ſee his gentleneſs was Art: Fierceneſs, 
and a temper like what I have been too much. uſed 
to at home, are Nature in him. Nothing, I think, 
ſhall ever make me forgive him; for ſurely, there 
can be no good reaſon for his impatience on an ex- 
ation given with reſerve, and revocable.—17 ſo 
much to ſuffer thro* him; yet, to be treated as if I 
were obliged to bear inſults from him! 
But here you will be pleaſed to read his Letter 
which I ſhall incloſe. 


To Miſs CLARISSA HarLows. 


Good God ! =i7 | 
TIT HAT is zow to become of me !—How ſhall I 
vY ſupport this difappointment !—No new cauſe! 
On one knee, kneeling with the other, I write! 
My feet benumbed with midnight wanderings thro' 
the heavieſt dews, that ever fell : My wig and my 
linen dripping with the hoar- froſt diſſolving on them 
Day but juſt breaking—Sun not riſen to exhale— 
May it never riſe again Unleſs it bring healing and 
comfort to a benighted ſoul! In proportion to the 
Joy you had inſpired (ever lovely promiſer!) in ſuch 
proportion is my anguiſh | | 
O my beloved creature But are not your very 
* excuſes confeſſions of excuſes inexcuſable? I know 
not what I write !—That ſervant in your way (a)! 
By the great God of heaven, that ſervant was not, 
* dared not, could not be in your way !—Curſe upon 
* the cool caution that is pleaded to deprive me of 
an expectation ſo tranſporting !* 
(a) See p. 26. Wi 


| And 
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And are things drawing towards a crifis between 
your friends and you? Is not this a reaſon for me 
to W the rather to expect, the promiſed In 
terview ? - 

Can I write all that is in my mijn, ſay you * 
Impoſſible Not the hundredth part of what is in 
my mind, and in my apprehenſion, can I write ! 

O the wavering, the changeable Sex But can 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 

Forgive me. Madam !—T know not what I write! 
| Yet, I muſt, I do, inſiſt upon your promiſe—Or 
that you will condeſeend to find better excuſes for the 
failure—Or convince me, that ſtronger reaſons are 
impoſed upon you, than thoſe you offer. A promiſe 
once given (upon deliberation given) the promiſed only 
can diſpenſe with; except in caſes of a very apparent 
neceſſity impoſed upon the promiſer, whic leaves no 
power to perform it. 

The firſt-promiſe you ever made me! Life ina 
Death perhaps depending upon it My heart deſpond- 
ing from the barbarous methods ted to be taken 
with you in malice to me! 

You «ould ſooner chuſe death than Solmes (How my 
Soul ſpurns the competition !) O my beloved creature, 
what are theſe but worde - boſe words? Sweet 
and ever · adorable What? Promiſe- breaker muſt 
I call you? — How ſhall I believe the aſſeveration 
(your ſuppoſed duty in the queſtion ! Perſecution ſo 
flaming! Hatred to me ſo ſtrongly avowed!) after 
this mo of your ſo lightly diſpenſing with your 

» | 
I, my deareſt Life! you would prevent my di 
traction, or, at leaſt, diſtracted conſequences, renew 
the * t—My Jore is indeed upon its 
criſis. © - 

Forgive me, deareſt creature, forgive me !— I 


know I have written in too much anguiſh of mind ! 
2 — Writing 
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Writing this, in the ſame moment that the juſt- 
dawning light has imparted to me the heavy diſap- 
pointment. 2 7 

I dare not re-peruſe what I have written. I muſt 
depoſit it. It may ſerve to ſne you my diſtracted ap- 
prehenſion that This diſappointment is but a prelude 
to the greateſt of All.— Nor, having here any other 
paper, am I able to write again if I would on this 
gloomy ſpot (Gloomy is my Soul; and all Nature 
round me partakes of my gloom!)—1 truſt it therefore 
to your goodneſs—lf its fervor excite your diſplea- 
ſure rather than your pity, you wrong my paſſion ; 
and I ſhall be ready to apprehend, that I am intended 
to be the ſacrifice of more miſcreants than one! [| Have 
patience with me, deareſt creature !--I mean Solmes 
and your Brother only]. But if, exerting your uſual 
generoſity, you will excuſe and re-appoint, may That 
God, whom you profeſs to ſerve, and who is the 
God of Truth and of Promiſes, protect and bleſs you, 
85 both; and for reſtoring to Himſelf, and to 

lope, 11 | 


Ivy-Cavern in the Your ever-adoring, 


 Coppice--Day but 50 almoſt defponding * 

- uſt breaking. Lovelace! 

This is the Anſwer I ſhall return, 5 
Wedneſday Morning. 


JAM amazed, Sir, at the freedom of your re- 

proaches. Preſſed and teazed, againſt convenience 
and inclination, to give you a private meeting, am 
I to be thus challenged and upbraided, and my Sex 
reflected upon, becauſe I thought it prudent to change 
my mind ? A liberty I had reſerved to myſelf, when 
I made the appointment, as you call it. I wanted not 
inſtances of your impatient ſpirit to aer people: 
Fl N | et 


| 


| 


| 
1 
[| 
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yet may it be happy for me, that I have this new 
one; which ſhews, that you can as little ſpare me, 
when I purſue the dictates of my own reaſon, as you 
do others, for acting up to theirs. Two motives you 
muſt be governed by in this exceſs. The one my 
egſineſti; the other your own preſumption. Since you 
think you have found out the fr ft, and have ſhewn 
ſo much of the /aft upon it, am too much alarmed, 
not to wiſh and defire, that your Letter of this day 
2 conclude all the trouble you have had from, or 
Or, | wp TAS | | 
Four humble Servant, | | 

Lach Ce. HARLOWE. 


I believe my dear, I may promiſe myſelf your ap- 
probation, whenever I write or ſpeak with ſpirit, be it 
to whom it will. Indeed, I find but too much reaſon 
to exert it, ſince I have to deal with people, who go- 
vern themſelves in their conduct to me, not by what 
is fit or decent, right or wrong, but by what they think 
my temper will bear. I have, till very lately, been 
praiſed for mine; but it has always been by thoſe who 
never gave me opportunity to return the compliment 
to them: Some people have acted, as if they thought 
forbearance on one ſide abſolutely neceſſary for them 
and me to be upon good terms together; and in this 
caſe have ever taken care rather to oe that obligation 
than to lay it. You have hinted to me, that reſent- 
ment is not natural to my temper, and that therefore 
it muſt ſoon ſubſide: It may be ſo with reſpect to my 
Relations; but not to Mr. Lovelace, I aſſure you. 


6th, + Wedneſday Noon, March 29. 
Wr cannot always anſwer for what we can do: 
But to convince you, that I can keep my above re- 
ſolution, with regard to Mr. Lovelace, angry as my 
Letter is, and three hours as it is ſince it was 8 
251 10 NF 
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1 affure you, that I repent it not, nor will ſoften it, 
altho I find it is not taken away. And yet I hardly 
ever before did any- thing in anger, that I did not re- 
pent in half an hour; and queſtion myſelf in menen 
that time, whether I were right or wrong. 

In this reſpite till Tueſday, I have a little time to 
| look about me, as I may ſay, and to conſider of what 
I kave'to do, and can do. And Mr. Lovelace's in- 
ſolence will make me go very home with myſelf. Not 
that I think I can conquer my averſion to Mr. Solmes. 
I am ſure 1 cannot, But, if I abſolutely break with 
Mr. Lovelace, and give my friends convincing proofs 
of it, who knows but they will reſtore me to their 
favour, and let their views in relation to the other 
man go off by degrees? Or, at leaſt, that I may be 
ſaſe till my Couſin Morden arrives: To whom, I 
think, I will write; and the rather, as Mr. Lovelace 
has aſſured me, that my friends have written to him 
to make good their ſide of the queſtion. 

But, with all my courage, I am exceedingly ap- 

ſive about the Tueſday next, and about — 
may reſult from my ſtedfaſtneſs ; for ſtedfaſt I am 
fure I ſhall be. They are reſolved, I am told, to try 
every means to induce me to comply with what they 
are determined upon. I am reſolved to do the like, 
to avoid what they would force me to do. A dread- 
ful contention between Parents and Child! Each 
hoping to leave the other without excuſe, whatever 
the conſequence may be. 

Wbat can I do? Adviſe me, my dear. Something 
is ſtrangely wrong ſomewhere l to make Parents, the 
moſt indulgent till now, ſeem cruel in a child's eye; 
and a Daughter, till within theſe few weeks, thought 
unexceptionably dutiful, appear, in their judgment, 
a rebel lO my ambitious. and violent Brother 
What may he have to anſwer for to both! 


[ vor. l. D * 
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Be pleaſed to remember, my dear, that your laſt 
favour was dated on Saturday. This is Wedneſday : 
And none of mine have been taken away ſince. 
Don't let me want your advice. My ſituation is ex- 
tremely difficult. But I am ſure you love me ſtill: 
And not the leſs on that ACCOUNT. Adieu, mh be- 


nn n 
Cr. Hanvouwd. 


LETTER v. ies 1 200 
22 Hows, To Miſs CLARISSA HaRLOWE., 


Thurſday Morning, Day-break, March 30. 
N accident, and not remiſſneſß, has a 
my ſilence. © 

My Mother was ſent for on Sunday night! by hed 
— Larkin, whom I mentioned in one of my for- 
mer, and who was extremely earneſt to ſee her. 
This poor woman was always afraid of Death, 
and was one of thoſe weak. perſons who imagine that 
the making of their Will muſt be an er 4, | 
runner of it. 

She had always ſaid, when urged to the nedeſiary 
* — That wheherer: ſhe made it, ſhe ſhould not 
live long after; and, one wauld. think, imagined ſhe 
was under an obligation to prove her words: For, 
tho* ſhe had been long bed- rid, and was, in a man- 
ner, worn out before, yet ſhe thought herſelf better, 
till ſhe was perſuaded to male ĩt: And from that 
moment, remembering what ſhe uſed to prognoſti- 
cate (her fears helping on what ſhe feared, as is often 
the caſe, particularly in the Small-Pox) grew worſe : 
and had it in her head once to burn her Will, in —_ 
to grow better upon it. 

She ſent my Mother word, That the Doctor 
had given her over: But that ſhe could not die till 
ſhe ſaw her. I told my Mother, That if ſhe W 

ner 
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her a chance for recovery, ſhe ſhould not, for that 
reaſon, go. But go ſhe would; and, what was worſe, 
would make me go with her; and that, at an hour's 
warning; for ſhe ſaid nothing of it to me, till ſhe 
was riſing in the morning early, reſolving to return 
at night. Had there been more time for argumenta- 
tion, to be ſure I had nor gone; but as it was, there 
was a kind of neceſſity that my preparation to obey 
her; ſhould, in a as eee for command,— 
A command ſo much out of the way, on fuch a ſo- 
lemn occaſion ! And this I repreſented : But to no 

urpoſe: There never was ſuch a contradicting girl 
in the world My wiſdom always made her a fool! 
—But ſhe would be obliged ibis time, proper or im- 
proper. ä | 

1 have but one way of accounting for this ſudden 
whim of my Mother; and that is this—She had a 
mind to accept of Mr. Hickman's offer to eſcorte 
her:—And I verily believe [I wiſh I were quite ſure 
of it] had a mind to oblige him with my company— 
As far as I know, to keep me out of wor/e. 

For, would you believe it? —As ſure as you are 
alive, ſne is afraid for her favourite Hickman, be- 
cauſe of the long viſit your Lovelace, tho* ſo much 
by accident, made me in her abſence, laſt time ſhe 
was at the ſame place. I hope, my dear, you are not 
jealous too, But indeed I now-and-then, when ſhe 
teazes me with praiſes which Hickman cannot de- 
ſerve, in return, fall to praiſing thoſe qualities and 
perſonalities in Lovelace, which the other never will 
fn Indeed I do love to teaze a little bit, that I 
do. My Mamma's girl—TI had like to have ſaid. 

As you know ſhe 1s as paſſionate, as I am pert, 

ou will not wonder to be told, that we generally 
fall out on theſe occaſions. She flies from me, at the 
long run. It would be undutiful in me to leave her 
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firf— And then I get an opportunity to purſue our 


correſpondence. _.. 7 | 

For, now I am rambling, let me tell you, that 
ſhe does not much faygur that; — for two reaſons, I 
believe: One, that I don't ſhew her all that paſſes 
between us; the other, That ſhe thinks I harden 
your mind againſt your duty, as it is called; and 
with ber, for a reaſon at home, as I have hinted more 
than once, parents cannot do wrong ; children can- 
not oppoſe, and be right. This obliges me now-and- 
then to ſteal an hour, as I may ſay, and not let her 
know how I am employed. . | .- 
| You may gueſs from what I have written, how 
ayerſe I was to comply with this unreaſonable ſtretch 
of motherly authority— But it came to be a % of 
duty; fo I was obliged to yield, tho? with a full per- 
ſuaſion of being in the right. 

I have always your reproofs upon theſe occaſions: 
In your late Letters fronger than ever. | A good 
reaſon why, you'll ſay, Becauſe, more deſerved than 

ever. I thank you kindly for your correction. - I 
hope to make Corredlion of it But let me tell you, 
that your MPS whether deſerved or not, => 
made me ſenſible deeper than the ſkin— But of this 
another time. 

It was Monday afternoon before we reached the 
[ old Lady's Houſe. That fiddling, parading fellow 
| (you know who I mean) made us wait for him two 
bl hours, and I to go a journey I diſliked ! only for the 
|| fake of having a little more tawdry upon his hou- 

ſings; which he had hurried his fadler to put on, to 

— him look fine, being to eſcorte his dear Ma- 
dam Howe, and her fair Daughter. I told him, 
that I ſuppoſed he was afraid, that the double ſo- 
Jemnity in the caſe (that of the viſit to a dying wo- 
man, and that of his own countenance) would give 
him the appearance of an undertater; to avoid —P | 

he 


b 
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he tan into as bad a extreme, and I doubted would 


be taken for a mountebank. 

The man was confounded. He took it as ſtrongly, 
as if his conſcience. gave aſſent to the juſtice of the 
remark : Otherwiſe, he would have borne it better; 
for he is uſed enaugh to this ſort of treatment. I 
thought he would have cried. I have heretofore ob- 
ſerved, that on this fide of the contract, he ſeems 
to be a mighty meek; ſort of creature.— And tho? 
I ſhould like it in him hereafter perhaps, yetT can't 
help deſpiſing him a little in my heart for it now, I 
believe, my dear, we all love your bluſtcring fellows 
beft ; could we but direct the bluſter, and bid it roar 
when, and at whom, we pleaſed, 

The poor man looked at my Mother. She was 
ſo angry (my airs 7 2 it, and my oppoſition to the 
journey, having all helped) that for half the way ſhe 
would not ſpeak to me. And when ſhe did, it was, 
F wiſh J had not brought you! You know not what 
it is to condeſcend. It is my fault, not Mr. Hick- 
man's, that you are here ſo much againſt your will. 
Have you no eyes for this ſide of the chariot ? 

And then he fared the better from ber, as he al- 
ways does, for faring worſe from me: For there was, 
How do you now, Sir? And how do you now, 
Mr. Hickman ? as he ambled now ori this fide of 
the chariot, now on that, ſtealing a prim look at 
me; her head half out of the chariot, kindly ſmile- 
ing as if married to the man but a fortnight herſelf : 

hile I always ſaw ſomething to divert myſelf on 
the fide of the chariot where the honeſt man was 
_ "ale but old Robin at a diſtance, on his Roan 

effel. | 
Our courtſhip-days, they ſay, are our beſt days. 
Favour deſtroys courtſhip. Diſtance increaſes it. Its 
efſence is diſtance. And to ſee how familiar theſe 
men wretches grow upon a ſmile, what an awe. they 
* 3 arc 
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are ſtruck into when we frown ; who would not 
make them ſtand off? Who would not enjoy a 
power, that is to be ſo ſhort-lived ? 

Don't chide me one bit for this, my dear. It 
is in nature, I can't help it. Nay, for that matter, 
I love it, and wiſh not to help it. So ſpare your 

ravity, I beſeech you, on this ſubject. I ſet not up 

or a perfect character. The man will bear it. And 
what need you care? My Mother overbalances all he 
ſuffers: And if he thinks himſelf unhappy, he ought 
never to be otherwiſe. | 

Then did he not deſerve a fit of the ſullens, think 

you, to make us loſe our dinner for his parade, ſince 
in ſo ſhort a journey my Mother would not bait, 
and loſe the opportunity of coming back that night, 
had the old Lady's condition permitted it? To ſay 
nothing of being the cauſe, that my Mamma was in 
the glout with her poor Daughter all the way. 
At our alighting I gave him another dab; but 
it was but a little one. Yet the manner, and the 
air, made up (as I intended they ſhould) for that 
defect. My Mother's hand was kindly put into his, 
with a ſimpering altogether bridal; and with another 
How do you now, Sir? — All his plump muſcles were 
in motion, and a double charge of care and obſequi- 
ouſneſs fidgetted up his whole form, when he offered 
to me his officious palm. My Mother, when I was 
a girl, always bid me hold up my head. I juſt then 
. ene her commands, and was dutiful—I ne- 
ver held up my head ſo high. With an averted 
ſupercilious eye, and a rejecting hand, half-flouriſh- 
ing have no need of help, Sir — Vou are in my 
way. | | 

He ran back, as if on wheels; with a face exceſ- 
ſively mortified : I had thoughts elſe to have fol- 
lowed the too gentle touch, with a declaration, that 
J had as many hands and feet as himſelf, N ! 
| ; : WO 
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would have been telling him a piece of news, as to 
the latter, that I hope he had not the preſumption 


to gueſs at. 
Y 


Wx found the poor woman, as we thought, at 
the laſt gaſp. Had we come ſooner, we could not 
have got away, as we intended, that night. You 
ſee I am for excuſing the man all I can; and yet, 
I aſſure you, I have not ſo much as a conditional 
liking to him. My Mother fat up moſt part of the 
night, expecting every hour would have been her 
poor Couſin's laſt. I bore her company till Two. | 
I never ſaw the approaches of death in a grown per- 
ſon before; and was extremely ſnocked. Death, to one 
in health, is a very terrible thing. We pity the perſon 
for what he ſuffers : And we pity ourſelves for what we 
muſt ſome time hence in like ſort ſuffer; and ſo are 
doubly affected. | 
She held out till Tusſday Morning, Eleven. As 
ſhe had told my Mother that ſhe had left her an Exe- 
cutrix, and her and me rings and mourning z we 
were employed all that day, in matters of the Will 
[By which y the way my Couſin Jenny Fynnett is 
handſomely provided for] ; ſo that it was Wedneſday 
morning early, before we could ſet out on our return. 

It. is true, we got home (having no houſings to 
ſtay for) by noon: But tho? I ſent Robin away be- 
fore he diſmounted (who brought me back a whole 
packet, down to the ſame Wedneſday noon) yet was 
I really fo fatigued, and ſhocked, as I muſt own, at 
the hard death of the old Lady ; my Mother like- 
wiſe (who has no reaſon to diſlike this world) being 
indiſpoſed from the ſame occaſion ; that I could not 
ſet _— writing time enough for Robin's return that 
night. + 
But having recruited my ſpirits, my Mother hav- 
ing alſo had a good night, I aroſe with the dawn, to 
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write this, and get it diſpatched time enough for r 
breakfaſt-airing ; that your ſuſpenſe might be as ſhort 
as poſſible. aa 
T witt, ſoon follow This with another, I. will 
employ a perſon directly to find out how Lovelace 
behaves himſelf at his Inn. Such a buſy ſpirit muſt 
be traceable, | 
But, perhaps, my dear, you are. indifferent now 
about him, or his employments ; for this requeſt was 
made before he mortally. offended you, Neverthe- 
lefs, I will have inquiry made. The reſult, it is 
very probable, will be of uſe to confirm you in your 
preſent unforgiving temper.—And yet, if the poor 
man [Shall I pity him for you, my dear?] ſhould be 
deprived of the greateſt bleſſing any man on earth can 
receive, and to which he has the preſumption, with 
ſo little merit, to aſpire ; he will have run great riſques; 
caught great colds ; hazarded fevers ; ſuſtained the 
higheſt indignities ; braved the inclemencies of ſkies, 
and all for— nothing !—Will not this move your ge- 
neroſity (if nothing elſe) in his favour Poor Mr, 
Lovelace |— | 
I would occaſion no throb; nor half-throb ; no 
flaſh of ſenſibility, like lightning darting in, and as 
ſoon ſuppreſſed by a diſcretion. that no one of the 
Sex ever before could give ſuch an example of—I 
would not, I ſay; and yet, for a trial of you to your- 
105 rather than as an impertinent overflow of rail- 
lery in your friend, as money-takers try a ſuſpected 
| Re by the ſound, let me, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
und you, by repeating, Poor Mr. Lovelace !— 
And now, my dear, how is it with you? How do 
= now, as my Mother fays to Mr. Hickman, when 
er pert Daughter has made him look forrowful ? 


LEY. 


LET T E R VI. 
* My, HicxMAx, To Mrs. Howe. 
Madam Wedneſday, Mar. 29. 


ITI with infinite regret that I think myſelf ob- 
1 liged, by pen and ink, to repeat my appre- 
* henſions, that it is impoſſible for me ever to obtain. 


a ſhare in the Affections of your beloved Daugh- 
ter. O that it were not too evident to every one, 
* as well as to myfelf, even to our very ſervants, 
that my Love for her, and my Aſſiduities, expoſe 
me rather to her Scorn (Forgive me, Madam, the 
* hard word!) than to the treatment due to a man 
* whoſe propoſals have met with your approbation, 
* and wh — her above all the women in the 
* world. | 

Well might the merit of my paſſion be doubted, 
* if, like Mr. Solmes to the truly admirable Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe, I could continue my addreſſes to 
* Miſs Howe's diſtaſte. Yet what will not the dif- 
* continuance coſt me 

Give me leave, nevertheleſs, deareſt, worthieſt 

* Lady, to repeat, what I told you, on Monday night, 
at. Mrs. Larkins's, with a heart even burſting with 
' grief, That I wanted not the treatment of that 
day to convince me, that I am not, nor ever can 
be, the object of Miſs Howe's voluntary favour. 
* What hopes can there be, that a Lady will ever 
* eſteem, as'a Huſband, the man, whom, as a Lo- 
ver, ſhe deſpiſes? Will not every act of obliging- 
* neſs from ſuch a one, be conſtrued an unmanly 
* tameneſs of ſpirit, « and intitle him the more to 
her diſdain ?—My: heart is full: Forgive me if I 
* fay, that Miſs Howe's treatment of me does no 
credit either to her education, or fine ſenſe. 

* Since then it is too evident, that ſhe cannot 
* eſteem me; and ſince, as I have heard it juſtly 

| * obſerved 
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obſerved by the excellent Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
* that Love is not a voluntary paſſion z would it not 
be ungenerous to ſubject the dear Daughter to the 
diſpleaſure of a Mother ſo juſtly fond of her; and 

you, Madam, while you are ſo good as to intereſt 
* yourſelf in my favour, to uneaſineſs? And why, 
Vvere I to be even ſure, at laſt, of ſucceeding by 
* means of your kind partiality to me, ſhould I wiſh 
* to make the Beſt-beloved of my ſoul unhappy J 
* ſince mutual muſt be our happineſs, or miſery for 
* life the conſequence to boch! | | 

My beſt wiſhes will for ever attend the dear, the 
* ever-dear Lady! May her Nuptials be happy! They 
* muſt be fo, if ſhe marry the man ſhe can honour 
with her Love. Yet I will fay, that whoever be 
the happy, the thrice happy man, he never can 
love her with a paſſion more ardent, and more ſin- 
* cere than mine. 6h 

Accept, dear Madam, of my moſt grateful thanks 
for a diſtinction that has been the only ſupport of 
my preſumption in the - addreſs I am obliged, as 
* utterly hopeleſs, to diſcontinue. A diſtinction, 
on which (and not on my own merits) I had in- 
* tirely relied ; but which, 1 find, can avail me no- 
3 * To the laſt hour of my life, it will give me 
pleaſure to think, that had your favour, your re- 
* commendation, been of ſufficient weight to can- 
quer what ſeems to be an invincible Averſion, I had 
* been the happieſt of men. | 
l I am, dear Madam, with inviolable reſpect, 

* Your ever-obliged and faithful 
nw humble Servant, 722 
+» CHarLEs HICEMAN. 


LET: 
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* Mrs. Howz, 7 CnARLIEZS HickMAN, 7 
* Thurſday, March 30O0. 


* FT Cannot but ſay, Mr. Hickman, but you have 
* | cauſe to be diſſatisfied to be out of humour— 
to be diſpleaſed with Nancy - But, upon my word; 
But indeed What ſhall I ſay ? — et this I will 
* ſay, that you good young gentlemen know nothing 
at all of our Sex. Shall I tell you—-But why ſhould 
* I? And yet I will ſay, That if Nancy did not 
* think well of you in the main, ſhe is too generous 
to treat you ſo freely as ſhe does. Don't you 
think ſhe has courage enough to tell me, She 
* would not ſee you, and to refuſe at any time ſee- 


ing you, as ſhe knows on what account you come, 


* if ſhe had not ſomething in her head favourable to 
you ?—Fie! that I am forced to ſay thus much in 
* Writing, when I have hinted it to you twenty and 
* twenty times by word of mouth. | 
But if you are fo indifferent, Mr. Hickman— 
If you think you can part with her for her ſkittiſh 
tricks If my intereſt in your favour —Why, Mr. 
+ Hickman, 1 muſt tell you, that my Nancy is worth 
bearing with. It ſne be fooliþ—what is that ow- 
ing to ?—lIs it not to her Vit? Let me tell you, 
Sir, you cannot have the convenience without the 
inconvenience. What workman loves not a ſharp 
tool to work with? But is there not more danger 
from a ſharp tool, than from a blunt one? And what 
* workman will throw away a ſharp tool, becauſe it 
may cut his fingers? Wit may be likened to a 
* ſharp tool, And there is — very pretty in 
* Wit, let me tell you. - Often and often have I been 
forced to ſmile at her arch turns upon me, when 
+ I could have beat her for them. And, pray, don't 
* I bear a great deal from her? — And why ? _ 
1212 5 | * cau 


—— —— 
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* cauſe I love her, And would you not wiſh me to 
* judge of your Love for her by my own? And 
would not you bear with her? Don't you love 
* her (what tho' with another fort of Love?) as well 
as I do? Ido aflure you, Sir, that if I thought you 
did not Well, but it is plain that you don't 
* And is it plain that you don't? Well, then, you 
muſt do as you think beſt. | 
Well might the merit of yout paſſion be doubted, 
* you ſay, if, like Mr. Solmes—Fiddle-faddle 
Why, you are a captious man, I think! — Has 
Nancy been fo plain in her repulſes of you as Miſs: 
+ Clary Harlowe has been to Mr. Solmes?—Does 
Nancy love any man better than you, altho' ſhe 
may not ſhew ſo much Love to you as you wiſh for? 
* If ſhe did, let me tell you, ſhe would have let 
us all hear of it. What idle compariſons then! _ + 
* But it may be you are tired ont. It may be you 
have ſeen ſomebody elſe—It may be you would 
* wiſh to change Miſtreſſes with that gay wretch Mr. 
Lovelace. It may be too, that, in that caſe, Nancy 
* would not be ſorry to change Lovers—The rug 
* admirable Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ! And the excel- 
* lent Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe !— Good-lack !— But 
* take care, -Mr. Hickman, that you do not praiſe 
any woman living, let her be as admirable and as 
excellent as ſhe will, above yout own Miſtreſs, No 
* polite man will do that, ſurely. And take care 
too, that you do not make her or me think you 
are in earneſt in your anger —Juſt tho* it may be, 
as anger only -I would not for a thouſand 85 
that Nancy ſhould know that you can ſo eaſil 
part with her, if you have the Love for her whic 
vou declare you have. Be ſure, if you are not 
* abſolutely determined, that you do not ſo much as 
* whiſper the contents of this your Letter to your own 


7 heart, as I may fay. (TiC 1 
- b r er 
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Her treatment of you, you ſay, does no credit 
either to her education or fine ſenſe. Very home 
put, truly | Nevertheleſs, ſo ſay I. But is not 

jp the diſgrace, more than yours ? I can aſſure 
you, that every- body blames her for it. And w 
do they blame her? — Why? Becauſe they thi 
you merit better treatment at her hands: Andi is 
not this to your credit? Who but pities you, and 
* 'blames her ? Do the ſervants, who, as you ob- 
* ſerve, ſee her ſkitriſh airs, diſteſpect you for them? 
Do they not, at ſuch times, look concerned for 
* you? Are they not then doubly officious in their 
* reſpects and ſervices to you? -I have obſerved 
* with pleaſure, that they are. 

But you are afraid you ſhall be thought tame, 
* perhaps, when married. That you ſhall not be 
thought manly enough, I warrant!—And this was 
k poge Mr. Howe's fear. And many a tug did this 
* lordly fear coſt us both, God knows !—Many more 
than needed, I am ſure !—And more than ought 
to have been, had he known how to bear and for- 
* bear; as is the duty of thoſe who pretend to have 
* moſt ſenſe—And, pray, which would you have 
* to have moſt ſenſe, the woman or the man ? 
Well, Sir, and now what remains, if you really 
love Nancy ſo well as you ſay you do? — Why, I 
leave that to you. You may, if you pleaſe, come 
* to breakfaſt with me in the morning. But with 
no full beart, nor reſenting looks, I adviſe you; 
except you can brave it out, That have I, when 
* provoked, done many a time with my Huſband ; 
* but never did I getany-thing by it with my Daugh- 
* ter: Much leſs will you. Of which, for your 
* obſervation, I thought fit to advertiſe you. As 


an * Your Friend, 


* ANNABELLA Hows." 
'2 L'E T- 
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LETTER VIII. 

Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLARTSSA HARLIOWE. 
* e od. eee eee 
Will now take ſome notice of your laſt favour. 
* being ſo far behind-hand with you, muſt be 
brief. e eee e Bag 
In the firſt place, as to your reproofs, thus ſhall I 
diſcharge myſelf of that part of my ſubject.— s it 
likely, think you, that I ſhould avoid deſerving them 
now-and-then, occaſionally, when I admire the man- 
ner in which you give me your rebukes, and love you 
the better for them? And when you are ſo well in- 
titled to give them ? For what faults can you poſſibly 
have, unleſs your relations are ſo kind as to find you 
a few to keep their many in countenance ?—But, 
They are as kind to me in This, as to you; for I 
may venture to affirm, That any one who ſhould 
read your Letters, and would ſay you were right, 
would not on reading mine condemn me for being 
quite wrong. Fred 
IL Your reſolution not to leave your Father's houſe 
is right—if you can ſtay. in it, and avoid being 
Solmes's Wife. _ $7 
I think you anſwered Solmes's Letter, as I ſhould 
have anſwered it.—Will you not compliment me and 
yourſelf at once, by ſaying, that That was right ?. 
Tou have, in your Letters to your Uncle and the 
reſt, done all that you ought to do. You are wholly 
guiltleſs of the conſequence, be it what it will. To 
offer to give up your Eſtate !—That would not I 
have done ! You ſee this offer ſtaggered them: They 
took time to conſider of it. They made my heart 
ake in the time they took. I was afraid they would 
have taken you at your word: And ſo, but for 
ſhame, and for fear of Lovelace, I dare ſay, they 
would. You are too noble for them. This, I re- 

2 peat, 
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peat, is an offer I would not have made. Let me 
beg of you, my dear, never to repeat the tempta- 
tion to them. 1 

I freely own to you, that their — of you upon 
it, and Lovelace's different treatment of you (a) in his 
Letter received at the ſame time, would have made 
me his, paſt redemption. The duce take the man, 
I was going to ſay, for not having had ſo much re- 
gard to his character and morals, as would have in- 
tirely juſtified ſuch a ſtep in a CLARISSA, perſecuted 
as ſhe is! or EE {4 

I wonder not at your appointment with him. I 
may further touch upon ſome part of this ſubject 
by and - by . bv: 

Pray—pray—I pray you now, my deareſt friend, 
contrive to ſend your Betty Barnes to me Does 
the Coventry Act extend to women, know ye ?— 
The leaſt I will do, ſhall be, to ſend her home well 
ſouſed in and dragged through our deepeſt horſe- 
pond. I'll engage, if I get her hither, that ſhe 
ſhall keep the anniverſary of her deliverance as long 
as ſhe lives. flea | 

- I wonder not at Lovelace's ſaucy Anſwer, ſaucy 
as it really is (4). If he loves you as he ought, hemuſt 
be vexed at ſo great a diſappointment.” The man 
muſt have been a deteſtable hypocrite, I think, had he 
not ſhewn his vexation. Your expectations of ſuch a 


Chriſtian command of temper in him, in a diſap- 


pointment of this nature eſpecially, are too early by 
almoſt half a century in a man of his conſtitution. 
But nevertheleſs I am very far from blaming you for 
your reſentment. 


I ſhall be all impatience to know how this matter: 


ends between you and him. But a few inches of 
brick-wall between you ſo lately; and now ſuch 
mountains !/—And you think to hold it May be ſo! 


(a) See p. 11. (6) See p. 29—31. 
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Lou ſee,” you fay, that the temper he ſhewed in 
his preceding Letter was not natural to him. And 
did you before think it was? Wretched creepers and 
inſinuators! Let when opportunity ſerves, as inſolent 
incroachers This very Hickman, I make no doubt, 
would be as ſaucy as your Lovelace, if he dared. 
He has not half the arrogant bravery of the other, 
and can better hide his horns; that's all; But when- 
ever he has the power, depend upon it, he will durt 
at one as valiantly as the other. 

If ever I ſhould be perſuaded to have him, I ſhall 
watch how the obſequious Lover goes off ; and how 
the imperative Huſband comes upon him; in ſhort, 
how he aſcends, and how ! deſcend, in the matrimo- 
nial wheel, never to tale my turn again, but by fits 
and ſtarts, like the feeble ſtruggles of a ſinking State 
for its dying Liberty. 

All good-natured men are paſſionate, ſays Mr. Love- 
lace, A pretty plea to a beloved object in the pleni- 
rude of her power | As much as to ſay, Greatly as 
I value you, Madam, I will not take pains to curb 
my paſſions to oblige you.'—Methinks, I ſhould 
be glad to hear from Mr. Hickman ſuch a plea for 
good-nature as this, 

Indeed, we are too apt to make allowances for 
ſuch tempers as early indulgence has made uncon- 
troulable; and therefore habitually evil. But if a 
boiſterous temper, when under obligation, is to be 

thus allowed for, what, when the tables are turned, 
will it expect? You know a Huſband, who, 1 fanſy, 
had ſome of theſe early allowances made for him : 
And you ſee that neither himſelf nor Pry elſe is 
the happier for it. 

The ſuiting of the tempers of two perſons who 
are to come together, is a great matter: And yet 
there ſhould be. boundaries fixed between them, by 


conſent as it were, beyond which neither ſhould £0: 
An 
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And each ſhould hold the other to it ; or there would 
probably be encroachments in both. To illuſtrate my 
aſſertion by a very high, and by a more manly (as 
ſome would think it) than womanly inſtance—lIf the 
boundaries of the Three Eſtates that conſtitute our 
Political Union were not known, and occaſionally 
aſſerted, what would become of the Prerogatives 
and Privileges of each ? The two branches of the 
Legiſlature would encroach upon each other; and 
the Executive power would ſwallow up both. 

But if two perſons of diſcretion, you'll ſay, come 
together— _- 

Ay, my dear, that's true : But, if none but per- 
ſons of diſcretion were to marry—And would it not 
ſurpriſe you if I were to advance, that the perſons of 
diſcretion are generally ſingle? Such perſons are apt 
to conſider too much, to reſolve.—Are not you and 
I complimented as ſuch ?—And would either of us 
marry, if the fellows, and our friends, would let us 
alone ? | | 

But to the former point; Had Lovelace made 
his addreſſes to me (unleſs indeed I had been taken 
with a liking for him more than conditional) I would 
have forbid him, upon the firſt paſſionate inſtance of 
his good- nature, as he calls it, ever to ſee me more: 
© Thou muſt bear with me, honeſt friend, might 1 
© have ſaid (had I condeſcended to ſay any-thing to 
© him) an hundred times more than This :—Be- 
gone therefore!— bear with no paſſions that 
are predominant to That thou haſt pretended for 
© me! 

But to one of your mild and gentle temper, it 
would be all one, were you married, whether the man 
were a Lovelace or a Hickman in his ſpirit. —You 
are ſo obediently principled, that perhaps you would 
have told a mild man, that he muſt not intreat, but 


command; and that it was beneath him not to exact 
Vor. II. * from 
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from you the obedience you had ſo ſolemnly vowed to 
him at the Altar.—-I know of old, my dear, your 
meek regard to that little piddling part of the mar- 
riage vow which ſome Prerogative-monger foiſted into 
the office, to make That a duty, which he knew was 
not a right. 

Our way of training-up, you ſay, makes us need the 
protection of the brave. Very true: and how ex- 
tremely brave and gallant is it, that this brave man 
will free us from all inſults but thoſe which will go 
neareſt to our hearts; that is to ſay, His own! 

How artfully has Lovelace, in the abſtratt you 
give me of one of his Letters, calculated to your me- 


ridian; Generous ſpirits hate compulſion !—He is cer- 


tainly a deeper creature by much than once we thought 
him. He . as you intimate, that his own wild 
pranks cannot be concealed; and fo owns juſt enough 
to palliate (becauſe it teaches you not to be ſurpriſed 
at) any new one, that may come to your ears ; and 
then, truly, he is, however faulty, a mighty ingenu- 


ous man; and by na means an hypocrite : A cha- 


rater, when found out, the moſt odious of all 
others, to our Sex, in the other; were it only becauſe 
it teaches us to. doubt the juſtice of the praiſes ſuch 
a man gives us, when we are willing to believe them 
to be our due. 

By means of this ſuppoſed ingenuity, Lovelace ob- 
tains a praiſe, inſtead of a merited diſpraiſe ; and, like 
an abſolved confeſſionaire, wipes off as he goes along 
one ſcore, to begin another: For an eye favourable 
to him will not magnify his faults ; nor will a woman, 
willing to hope the beſt, forbear to impute to ill-will 
and prejudice all that charity can make ſo imputable. 
And if ſhe even give credit to ſuch of the unfavour- 
able impurations as may be too flagrant to be doubted, 
ſhe will be very apt to take-in the future hope, 
which he inculcates, and which to queſtion _ 


% 
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be to queſtion her own power, and perhaps merit. 


And thus may a woman be inclined to make a 
ſlight, even a fanſied merit atone for the moſt glaring 
vice. © 1 

I have a reaſon, a new one, for this preachment 
upon a text you have given me. Bur, till I am bet- 
ter informed, I will not explain myſelf. If it come 
out, as I ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will, the man, my dear, 
is a devil; and you muſt rather think of —I proteſt 
I had like to have ſaid Solmes than him. 

But let This be as it will, ſhall I tell you, how, 
after all his offences, he may creep in with you 

in? | 

I will. Thus then: It is but to claim for himfelf 
the good-natured character: And This, granted, will 
blot out the fault of paſſionate infolence : And ſo he 
will have nothing to do, but This hour to accuſtom 
you to inſult z the Next, to bring you to forgive him, 
upon his ſubmiſſion : The conſequence muſt be, that 
he will by this teazing break your reſentment all to 
way : And then, a little more of the inſult, and a 
ittle /z/5 of the ſubmiſſion, on his part, will go down, 
till nothing elſe but the fr} will be ſeen, and not a 
bit of the /econd : You will then be afraid to provoke 
ſo offenſive a ſpirit ; and at laſt will be brought ſo 
prettily, and fo audibly, to pronounce the little reptile 
word Op E, that it will do one's heart good to hear 
you, The —_— Wife then takes place of the 
managed miſtreſs. And if you doubt the progreſſion, 
be pleaſed, my dear, to take your Mother's judgment 
upon it. 

"ue no more of This juſt now. Your Story is be- 
come too arduous to permit me to dwell upon theſe 
ſort of topics. And yet this is but an affefFed Levity 
with me. My heart, as I have heretofore ſaid, 
is a ſincere ſharer in all your diſtreſſes. My ſun- 
ſhine darts but thro? a drizly cloud. My eye, were 

ES. you 
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you to ſee it, when it ſeems to you ſo gladdened, as 
you mentioned in a former, is more than ready 
to overflow, even at the very paſſages perhaps 
upon which you impute to me the archneſs of exul- 
tation. n 

But now the unheard- of cruelty and perverſeneſs 
of ſome of your friends Relations, I ſhould ſay 1 
am always blundering thus!] ; the as ſtrange deter- 
minedneſs of others; your oe quarrel with 
Lovelace; and your approaching Interview with 
Solmes, from which you are right to apprehend a 
great deal; are ſuch conſiderable circumſtances in 
your Story, that it is fit they ſhould engroſs all my 
attention. 5 UE 

You aſk me to adviſe you how to behave upon 
Solmes's viſit. I cannot for my life. I know they 
expect a great deal from it: You had not elſe had 
your long day complied with. All I will fay is, 
That- if Solmes cannot be prevailed for, now, that 
Lovelace has ſo much offended you, he never will. 
When the Interview is over, I doubt not but that I 
ſhall have reaſon to ſay, that All you did, that All 
you ſaid, was right, and could not be better: Yet, 
if I don't think ſo, I won't ſay ſo; that I promiſe 

ou. 

: Only let me adviſe you to pull up a ſpirit, even 
to your Uncle, if there be occaſion. Reſent the vile 
and fooliſh treatment you meet with, in which he has 
taken ſo large a ſhare, and make him aſhamed of it, 
if you can. ; 55 

I know not, upon recollection, but This Interview 
may be a good thing for you, however deſigned. 
For when Solmes ſees (if that be to be ſo) that it is 
impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed with you; and your 
relations ſee it too; the one muſt, I think, recede, 
and the other come to terms with you, upon offers, 
that it is my opinion, will go hard enough with you 


r %. 
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to comply with; when the ill harder are diſpenſed 


with, 

There are ſeveral paſſages in your laſt Letters, as 
well as in your former, which authorize me to ſay 
This. But it would be unſeaſonable to touch this 
ſubject further juſt now. | 

But, upon the whole, I have no patience to ſee 
you thus made the ſport of your Brother's and 
Siſter's cruelty : For what, after ſo much fteadineſs 
on your part, in /o many trials, can be their hope? 
Except indeed it be to drive you to extremity, and to 
ruin you in the opinion of your Uncles, as well as 
Father. 

I urge you by all means to ſend out of their reach 
all the Letters and Papers you would not have them 
ſee. Methinks, I would wiſh you to depoſit like- 
wiſe a parcel of cloaths, linen, and the like, before 
pw terview with Solmes; leſt you ſhould not 

ve an opportunity for it afterwards. Robin ſhall 


fetch it away on the firſt orders, by day or by 


night. | 
Jam in hopes to procure from my Mother, if 
things come to extremity, leave for you to be pri- 


vately with us. 


I will condition to be good-humour'd, and even 
kind, to Her favourite, it ſhe will ſhew me an in- 
dulgence that ſhall make me ſerviceable to Mine. 

This alternative has been a good while in my head. 
But as your fooliſh Uncle has ſo ſtrangely attached 
my Mother to their views, I cannot promiſe that I 
ſhall ſucceed as I wiſh. 

Do not abſolutely deſpair, however. What tho' 
the contention will be between Woman and Woman, 
I fancy I ſhall be able to manage it, by the help of 


'a little female perſeverance. Your quarrel with 


Lovelace, if it continue, will ſtrengthen my hands. 
And the offers you made in your Anſwer to your 
E 3 Uncle 
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Uncle Harlowe's Letter of Sunday night laſt, duly 
dwelt upon, muſt add force to my pleas. 

I depend upon your forgiveneſs of all the perhaps 
unſ aſonable flippancies of your naturally ; too lively, 


yet moſt Aare ſympathizing, 


Anna Hows. 


LETTER 1X. 
Miſe CLARISSAHARLOWI, To Miſs Hows, 
Friday, March 31. 


O hav very hi y accounted for your ſilence. 
People in misfortune are always in doubt. They 
are too apt to turn even unavoidable accidents into 
Nights and neglects; eſpecially in thoſe whoſe favour- 
able opinion they wiſh to preſerve. 

I am ſure I ought evermore to exempt my Anna 

Howe from the ſuppoſed poſſibility of her — 
one of thoſe who baſk only in the Sunſhine of a 
friend: But nevertheleſs her friendſhip is too precious 
to me, not to doubt my own merits on the one hand, 
and not to be anxious for the preſervation of it, on 
the other. 
_ generouſly give me liberty to chide you, 
that I am afraid of taking it, becauſe I could fooner 
miſtruſt my own judgment, than that of a beloved 
friend, whoſe ingenuity in acknowleging an imputed 
error ſeems to ſet her above the commiſſion of a wil- 
ful ane. This makes me half- afraid ro aſk you, If 
you. think you are not too cruel, too ungenerous 
ſhall I ſay, in your behaviour to a man who loves 
you = dearly, and is ſo worthy and ſo ſincere a 
man? Ff 

Only it is by You, or I-ſhould be aſhamed to be 
outdone in that true magnanimity, which makes one 
thank ful for the wounds given by a true friend. I 


believe I was guilty of a — which _— 
ut 
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but my uneaſy ſituation can excuſe ; if that can. I 
am almoſt afraid to beg of you, and yet I repeatedly 
do, to give way to that charming ſpirit, whenever it 
riſes to your pen, which ſmiles, yet goes to the quick 
of my fault. What patient ſhall be afraid of a probe 
in ſo delicate a hand ?—I ſay, I am almoſt afraid to 
pray you to give way to it, for fear you ſhould, for 
that very reaſon, reſtrain it. For the edge may be 
taken off, if it does not make the ſubject of its rail- 
lery wince a little. Permitted or d:fired Satire may 
be apt, in a generous Satiriſt, mending as it raillies, 
to turn too ſoon into Panegyric. Yours is intended 
to inſtru ; and tho" it bites, it pleaſes at the ſame 
time : No fear of a wound's rankling or feſtering by 
ſo delicate a point as you carry ; not envenomed by 
perſonality, not intending to expoſe, or ridicule, or 
exaſperate. The moſt admired of our moderns know 
nothing of this Art: Why? Becauſe it muſt be founded 
in good-nature, and directed by a right heart. The 
man, not the fault, is generally the ſubject of their 
Satire: And were it to be juſt, how ſhould it be 
uſeful ; how ſhould it anſwer any good purpoſe; when 
every galh (for their weapon is a Broad-Sword, not a 
Lancet) lets in the air of public ridicule, and exaſpe- 
Tates where it ſhould heal? Spare me not therefore 
becauſe I am your friend. For that very reaſon 
ſpare me not. I may fee! your edge, fine as it 
1s. I may be pained: You would loſe your end 
if I were, not: But after the firſt ſenſibility (as I 
have ſaid more than once before) I will love you 
the better, and my amended heart ſhall be all yours 

and it will then be more worthy to be yours. 
You have taught me what to ſay to, and what to 
think of, Mr. Lovelace. You have, by agreeable 
. anticipation, let me know how it is probable he will 
apply to me to be excuſed. I will lay every-thing 
before you that ſhall paſs on the occalion, if he do 
; E 4 apply, 
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apply, that I may take your advice, when it can come 
in time; and when it cannot, that I may receive your 
correction, or approbation, as I may happen to merit 
either.— Only one thing muſt be allowed for me; 
that whatever courſe I ſhall be permitted or be forced 
to ſteer, I muſt be conſidered as a perſon out of her 
own direction. Toſt to and fro by the high winds 
of paſſionate controul (and, as I think, unreaſonable 
ſeverity) I behold the defired Port, the Single State, 
which I would fain ſteer into; but am kept off by 
the foaming billows of a Brother's and Siſter's Envy, 
and by the raging winds of a ſuppoſed invaded Autho- 
rity ; while I ſee in Lovelace, the Rocks on one hand, 
and in Solmes, the Sands on the other; and tremble, 
leſt I ſhould ſplit upon the former, or ſtrike upon 
the latter. 

But you, my better pilot, to what a charming hope 
do you bid me aſpire, if things come to extre- 
mity !—TI will not, as you caution me, too much de- 
pend upon your ſucceſs with your Mother in my fa- 
vour ; for well I know her high notions of implicit 
duty in a child: But yet I will hape too; becauſe her 
ſeaſonable protection may ſave me perhaps from a 
greater raſnneſs: And in This caſe, ſhe ſhall direct 
me in all my ways : I will do nothing but by her or- 
ders, and by her advice and yours: Not ſee any-body: 
Not write to any-body : Nor ſhall any living ſoul, 
but by her direction and yours, know where I am. 
In any Cottage place me, I will never ſtir out, unleſs, 
diſguiſed as your ſervant, I atn now-and-then per- 
mitted an evening-walk with you : And this private 
S 7 to be granted for no longer time than 
till my Couſin Morden comes; which, as I hope, 
cannot be long. : | 
I am afraid I muſt not venture to take the 
hint you give me, to depoſit ſome of my Cloaths ; 
altho I will ſome of my Linen, as well as 9 
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I é will tell you why Betty had for ſome time been 
very curious about my wardrobe, whenever I took 
out any of my things before her. a 

Obſerving this, I once, on taking one of my gar- 
den- airings, left my keys in the locks; and on my 
return ſurpriſed the creature with her hand upon the 
keys, as if ſhutting the door. | | 
She was confounded at my ſudden coming back. I 
took no notice: But, on her retiring, I found my 
cloaths were not in the uſual order. 

I doubted not, upon this, that her LES 
owing to the orders ſhe had received ; and being 
afraid they would abridge me of my Airings, if their 
ſuſpicions were not obviated, it has ever ſince been 
my cuſtom (among other contrivances) not only to 
leave my keys in the locks ; but to employ the wench 
now-and-then, in taking out my cloaths, ſuit by ſuit, 
on pretence of preventing their being rumpled or 
creaſed, and to ſee that the flowered ſilver ſuit did 
not tarniſh ; ſometimes declaredly to give myſelf 
employment, having little elſe to do: With which 
employment (ſuperadded to the delight taken by the 
Low as well as by the High of our Sex in ſceing fine 
cloaths) ſhe ſeemed always, I thought, as well pleaſed 
as if it anſwered one of the offices ſhe had in charge. 

To this, and to the confidence they have in a Spy 
ſo diligent, and to their knowing, that I have not 
one confidante in a family in which nevertheleſs I 
believe every ſervant loves me; nor have attempted 
to make one; I ſuppoſe, I owe the freedom I enjoy 
of my Airings : And perhaps (finding I make no 
movements towards going away) they are the more 
fecure, that I ſhall at laſt be prevailed upon to comply 
with their meaſures : ſince they muſt think, that, 
otherwiſe, they give me provocation enough to take 
ſome raſh ſtep in order to free myſelf from a treat- 
ment ſo diſgraceful ; and which (God forgive me, if 


2 | T judge 


| 
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I Judge; amiſs ) 1 am afraid my Brother and Siſter 
would; not he ſorry to drive me to lake. 

I therefore ſuch a ſtep ſhould become neceſſary 
(Which L yet hope will not) I muſt be contented to 

'0 Away with the cloaths I ſhall have on at the time. 
5 tia to be dreſſed for the day, as ſoon as 
breakfaſt is over, when I have had no houſhold- em- 

loyments to prevent me, will make ſuch a ſtep (if 
T am forced to take it) leſs ſuſpected. And the Linen 
I Thall depoſit, in purſuance of your kind hint, can- 
not be-maſſed.  .  _ re 

This cuſtom, altho' a priſoner (as I may too truly 
fay) and neither viſited nor viſiting, I continue. We 
owe to ourſelves, and to our Sex, you know, to be 
always neat ; and never to be ſurpriſed in a way we 
ſhould be pained to be ſeen in. 

Beſides, people in adverſity (which is the State of 
Trial of every good quality) ſhould endeavour to 
preſerye laudable cuſtoms, that, if Sunſhine return, 
they may not be loſers by their Trial. 

Does .it not, moreover, manifeſt a_ firmneſs of 
mind, in an unhappy perſon, to keep hope alive ? 
To hope for better days, is half to deſerve them: For 
could we have juſt ground for ſuch a hope, if we did 
not reſolve to deſerve what that hope bids us aſpire 
to? Then who ſhall befriend a perſon who forſakes 
herſelf ? | 
I beſe are reflections by which 1 ſometimes endea- 
vour to ſupport myſelf. 

I T know you don't deſpiſe my grave airs, altho* 
(with a view no doubt to irradiate my mind in my 
misfortunes) you railly me upon them. Every-body 
has not your talent of introducing ſerious and import- 
ant leſſons in ſuch a happy manner as at once to de- 
light and inſtru... 

What a multitude of contrivances may not young 
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or practical, and whether ſuch expatiating reſpected 
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acts of kindneſs and condeſcenſion ! I am not uſed 
by my friends of late as I always uſed their ſervants. 
When I was intruſted with the family-management, 


I always found it right, as well in Policy as Genero- 
ſity to repoſe a truſt in them. Not to ſeem to expect 
or depend upon juſtice from them, is in a manner to 
bid them take opportunities, when ever they offer, 


to be unjuſt. 
Mr. Solmes (to expatiate a little on this low, but 


not unuſeful ſubject) in his more trifling ſolicitudes, 
would have had a ſorry key-keeper in me. Were 
I miſtreſs of a family, I would not either take to my- 
ſelf, or give to ſervants, the pain of keeping thoſe I 
had reaſon to ſuſpect. People low in ſtation have of- 
ten minds not ſordid. Nay, I have ſometimes thought, 


that (even take number for number) there are more 


boneſt low people, than honeſs high. In the one, 
Honeſty is their chief pride. In the -other, the 
Love of Power, of Grandeur, of Pleaſure, miſlead ; 
and That and their Ambition induce a paramount 
Pride, which too often ſwallows up the more laudable 


one. . 
Many of the former would ſcorn to deceive a con- 


fidence. But I have ſeen, among the moſt ignorant 


of their claſs, a ſuſceptibility of reſentment, if their 
honeſty has been ſuſpected: And have more than 
once been forced to put a ſervant rzght, whom I have 
heard ſay, That, altho* ſhe valued herſelf upon her 
honeſty, no maſter or miſtreſs ſhould ſuſpect her for 
nothing. 

How far has the compariſon I had in my head, be- 
tween my friends treatment of ne, and my treat- 


ment of their ſervants, carried me] But we always 
allowed ourſelves to expatiate on ſuch ſubjects, whe- 
ther low or high, as might tend to enlarge our 


minds, or mend our management, whether notional 


our 
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'our preſent, or might reſpect our probable future 


ſituations. 
What I was principally leading to, was to tell you, 
how ingenious I am in my contrivances and pretences 
to blind my gaolereſs, and to take off the jealouſy of 
her principals on my going down ſo often into the gar- 
den and poultry-· yard. People ſuſpiciouſly treated are 
never I believe at a loſs for invention. — 1 
want air, and am better the moment 1 am out of my 
chamber Sometimes ſpirits; and then my Ban- 
tams and Pheaſants or the Caſcade divert me; the 
former, by their inſpiriting livelineſs; the latter, 
more ſolemnly, by its echoing daſhings, and hollow 
murmurs.— Sometimes, Solitude is of all things my 
wiſn; and the awful ſilence of the night, the ſpangled 
element, and the riſing and ſetting Sun, how pro- 
motive of contemplation ! Sometimes, when I in- 
tend nothing, and expect not Letters, I am officious 
to take Betty with me; and at others, beſpeak her 
attendance, when I know ſhe is otherwiſe employed, 
and cannot give it me. | Ep 
Theſe more capital artifices I branch out into leſſer 
ones, without number. Yet all have not only the 
face of truth, but are real truth ; altho* not my prin- 
cipal motive. How prompt a thing is / / What 
impediments does diſlite furniſh How ſwiftly, thro? 
every difficulty, do we move with the one How 
tardily with the other Every trifling obſtruction 
. e us down, as if Lead were faſtened to our 
eet! | 


Friday Morning, Elon Clock. 


1 HAVE already made up my parcel of Linen. My 
heart aked all the time I was employed about it; and 


ſtill akes, at the thoughts of its being a neceſſary pre- 
caution. 


When 
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When the parcel comes to your hands, as I hope 
it ſafely will, you will be pleaſed to open it. You will 
find in it two parcels ſealed up ; one of which con- 
tains the Letters you have not yet ſeen; being thoſe 
written ſince I left you : In the other are all the Let- 
ters and Copies of Letters that have paſſed between 
you and me ſince I was laſt with you; with ſome 
other papers on ſubjects ſo much above me, that I 
cannot wiſh them to be ſeen by any-body whoſeindul- 

nce I am not ſo ſure of, as I am of yours. If my 
judgment ripen with my years, perhaps I may review 
them. 

Mrs. Norton uſed to ſay, from her reverend Fa- 
ther, that there was one time of life for Imagination 
and Fancy to work in: Then, were the writer to lay 
by his works till riper years and experience ſhould di- 
rect the fire rather to g/ow, than to flame out; ſome- 
thing between both might perhaps be produced that 
would not diſpleaſe a judicious eye. 

In a third diviſion, folded up ſeparately, are all 
Mr. Lovelace*s Letters written to me ſince he was 
forbidden this houſe, and copies of my Anſwers to 
them. I expect that you will break the ſeals of this 
parcel, and when you have peruſed them all, give 
me your free opinion of my conduct. _ 

By the way, Not a line from that man !—Not one 
line Wedneſday I depoſited mine. It remained 
there on Wedneſday night. What time it was taken 
away yeſterday I cannot tell : For I did not concern 
myſelf about it, till towards night; and then it was 
not there. No return at Ten this day. I ſuppoſe 
he is as much out of humour, as I.— With all my 
heart 

He may be mean enough perhaps, if ever I ſhould 

t it into his power, to avenge himſelf for the trouble 

has had with me.—But that now, I dare ſay, I 
never ſhall, 


I fre 


| 
| 
| 
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I ſee what ſort of a'man the encroacher is. And 
I hope we are equally fick of one another. My heart 
is vexedly-eaſy, if I may fo deſcribe it —PYexedly— 
becauſe of the apprehended Interview with Solmes, 
and the conſequences it may be attended with: Or elſe 
I ſhould be quite eaſy ; for why ? I have not deſerved 
the uſage I receive:—And could I be rid of Solmes, 
as I preſume I am of Lovelace, tbeir influence over 
my Father, Mother, and Uncles againſt me, could | 
not hold. 

The five guineas tied up in one corner of a hand- 
kerchief under the Linen, I beg you will let paſs as 
an acknowlegement for the trouble I give your truſty 
ſervant. You muſt not chide me for this. You know 
I cannot be eaſy unleſs I have my way in theſe little 
matters. 

I was going to put up what little money I have, 
and ſome of my ornaments ; but they are portable, 
and I cannot forget them. Beſides, ſhould they (ſu- 
ſpecting me) deſire to ſee any of the jewels, and were 
I not able to produce them, it would amount to a 
demonſtration of an intention which would have a 
guilty „ e to them. , 


Friday, One o Clock, in the Weodbouſe. 


No Letter yet from this man! I have luckily de- 

ſited my Parcel, and have your Letter of laſt 
night. If Robert take This without the Parcel, pray 
let him return immediately for it. But he cannot 
miſs it, I think ; and muſt conclude that it is put 
there for him to take away. You may believe, from 
the contents of yours, ' that I ſhall immediately write 


| again.— 
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Een 
Miſs How E, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOwE. 


Thurſday Night, March 30. 
HE fruits of my enquiry after your abomi- 
nable wretch's behaviour and baſeneſs at the 
paltry Ale-houſe, which he calls an Inn, prepart to 
hear. 

Wrens and Sparrows are not too ignoble a 
for this villainons Gof hawk His affiduities ; his 
watchings ; his nightly riſques ; the inclement wea- 
ther he journeys in ; muſt not be all placed to your 
account. He has opportunities of making every- 
thing light to him of that fort. A ſweet pretty girl, 
I am told—Innocent till he went thither—Now ! 
(Ah! poor girl!) who knows what ? 

But juſt turned of Seventeen His friend and 
brother Rake (a man of humour and intrigue) as I 
am told, to. ſhare the ſocial bottle with. And 
ſometimes another diſguiſed Rake or two. No 


forrow comes near their hearts. Be not diſturbed, 


my dear, at his hoarſeneſſes ! His pretty Betfey, his 


Roſe-bud, as the vile wretch calls her, can bear all. 


he ſays. | 

He is very fond of her. They ſay ſhe is innocent 
even yet—Her Father, her Grandmother, believe her 
to be ſo. He is to fortune her out to a young lover 
Ah! the poor young lover !—Ah! the poor ſim- 

le girl! 

L Mr. Hickman tells me, that he heard in town, 
that he uſed to be often at Plays, and at the Opera; 
with women ; and every time with a different one— 
Ah! my fweet friend !—But I hope he is nothing to 
you, if all this were truth—But this intelligence, in 


relation to this poor girl, will do his buſinels, if you 
A vile 


had been ever ſo good friends before. 
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A vile wretch ! Cannot ſuch purity in purſuit, in 
view, reſtrain him? But I leave him to you There 
can be no hope of him. More of a fool, than of 
ſuch a man. Yet I wiſh I maybe able'to ſnatch the 

r young creature out of his villainous paws. I 
E laid a ſcheme to do ſo; if indeed ſhe be hitherto 
innocent and 2 Wa * | | 

He a tor the people as a military man, in 
duiguiſe eng hinfelf on NE of a duel 
fought in town; the adverſary's life in ſuſpenſe. 
They believe he is a great man. His friend paſſes 
for an inferior officer ; upon a foot of freedom with 
him, He, accompanied by a third man, who is 
a ſort of ſubordinate companion to the ſecond. The 
wretch himſelf with but one ſervant. _ | 
- O my dear! How pleaſantly can theſe devils, 
as I muſt call them, paſs their time, while our 
gentle boſoms heave with pity for their ſuppoſed 
ſufferings for us 815 | | 

I rave ſent for this girl and her Father; and am 
Juſt now informed, that I ſhall ſee them. I will ſift 
them throughly. I-ſhall ſoon find out ſuch a ſimple 
thing as This, if he has not corrupted. her already— 
And if he has, I ſhall ſoon find that out too.—If 
more Art than Nature appear either in her or her 
Father, I ſhall give them both up But depend 
upon it, the girl's undone. 
He is faid to be fond of her. He places her at 
the upper end of his table. He ſets her a-prattling, 
He keeps his friend at a diſtance from her. She 
5 away. He admires for nature all ſhe ſays. 
Once was heard to call her Charming little creature 
An hundred has he called ſo no doubt. He puts her 
upon ſinging. He praiſes her wild note. — O my 
dear, the girl's undone —muſt be undone — The 
man, you know, is LOVELACE. <p val | 
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Let 'em bring Wyerley to you, if they will have 
you married—Any-body but Solmes and Lovelace 
be yours 1 advites | 

Your 
Anna How r. 


My deareſt friend, conſider this Alebouſe as his 
gariſon. Him as -an enemy. His Brother- 
rakes as his aſſiſtants and abetters : Would not 
your Brother, would not your. Uncles, tremble, 

if they knew how near them he is, as they paſs 
to and fro?—1 am told, he is reſolved you 


ſhall not be carried to your: Uncle Antony's. * 


What can you do, with or without ſuch an 
enterprizing—, Fill up the blank Lleave. 
—T cannot find a word bad enough. ; 


DR TER: EAI. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARTOWE, To Miſs Hows. 


Friday, Three Clock. 


OU incenſe, alarm, and terrify me, at the ſame 
time—Haſten, my deareſt friend, haſten to me, 


what further intelligence = can gather about this | 


vileſt of men. | 

But never talk of 1 innocence, of ſimplicity, and this 
unhappy girl, together! Muſt ſhe not know, that 
ſuch a man as That, dignified in his very aſpect; 
and no diſguiſe able to conceal his being of condition; 
muſt mean too much, when he places her at the up- 
per end of his table, and calls her by ſuch tender 
names: Would a girl, modeſt as ſimple, above Se- 
venteen, be ſet a ſinging at the pleaſure of ſuch a 
man as That? A ſtranger, and profeſſedly in diſ- 
guiſe Would her Father and Grandmother, if bo- 
neſt people, and careful of their imple girl, permit 
ſuch freedoms ? 


Vor. II. F Keep 
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Keep bis friend at diſtance from ber To be ſure 
his defigns are villainous, if they have not been al- 
ready effected. 

Warn, my dear, if not too late, the unthinking 
Father, of his child's danger. There cannot be a 
Father in the World, who would ſell his child's vir- 
tue. No Mother !—The poor thing 

I long to hear the reſult of your intelligence. You 
ſhall ſee the ſimple creature, you tell me.—Let me 
know what ſort of a girl ſhe is.—A feveet pretty girl! 
you fay. A faeet pretty girl, my dear They are 
ſweet pretty words from your pen. But are they 
yours or bis of her ?—If ſhe be ſo ſimple, if ſhe have 
Eaſe and Nature in her manner, in her ſpeech, and 
warbles prettily her wild notes, why, ſuch a girl as 
That muſt engage ſuch a profligate wretch (as now 
indeed I doubt this man is) accuſtomed, perhaps, to 
rown-women, and their confident ways—Muſt deeply 
and for a long ſeaſon engage him: Since perhaps when 
her Innocence is departed, ſhe will endeavour by Art 
to ſupply the loſs of the natural charms which now 

age him. WED | 

Fine hopes of ſuch a wretch's Reformation! 1 
would not, my dear, for the world have any-thing 
to ſay—But I need not make reſolutions. I have not 
opened, nor will J open, his Letter. —A ſycophant 
creature With his hoarſeneſſes got perhaps by a 
midnight revel, finging to his wild-note finger, and 
only increaſed in the coppice ! | 

To be already on a foot In his efteem, I mean: 
For myſelf, I deſpiſe him. I hate myſelf almoſt for 
writing ſo much about him, and of ſuch a ſimpleton 
as This fweet pretty girl as you call her: But nothing 
can be either ſweet or pretty, that is not modeſt, that 
is not virtuous. 7 
And now, my dear, I will tell you, how I came to 
put you upon this enquiry. 4 


— 
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This vile Zoſeph Leman had given a hint to Betty, 
and ſhe to me, as if Lovelace would be found out 
to be a very bad man, at a place where he had been 
lately ſeen in diſguiſe. But he would ſee further, he 
ſaid, before he told her more; and ſhe promiſed ſe- 
crecy, in hope to get at further intelligence. I thought 
it could be no harm, to get you to inform yourſelf, 
and me, of what could be gathered (a). And now 
I ſee, his enemies are but too well warranted in their 
reports of him : And, if the ruin of this poor young 
creature be his aim, and if he had not known her bur 
for his viſits to Harlowe-Place, I ſhall have reaſon to 


* (a) It will be ſeen in Vol. I. Letter xxxiv. that Mr. Love- 
* lace's motive for ſparing his Roſebud was twofold. Firſt, Be- 
+ cauſe his Pride was gratified by the Grandmother's deſiring 
* him to ſpare her Grand-daughter. Many @ pretty Rogue, ſays 
he, had I pared, whom 1 did not ſpare, had my Power been ac- 
* knowleged, and my Mercy in time implored. But the Debellare 
* Superbos ould be my motto, were I to have a new one. 

His other motive will be explained in the following paſſage, 
in the ſame Letter. I never was /o honeft, for ſo long together, 
* ſays he, fince my matriculation. I behoves me ſo to be. Some 
way or other my receſi [at this little Inn] may be found out ; and 
it will then be thought that my Roſebud has attracted me, A re- 


. pb in my favour from fimplicities ſo amiable, may eflabliſh me, 


* Accordingly, as the Reader will hereafter ſee, Mr. Love- 
* lace finds by the Efe#s, his expectations from the contrivance 
* he ſet on foot by means of his agent Joſeph Leman (who plays, 
* as above, upon Betty Barnes) fully anſwered, tho' he could 
not know what paſſed on the occaſion between the two Ladies. 
This explanation is the more neceſſary to be given, as ſe- 
* veral of our Readers (thro' want of due attention) have attri- 
* buted to Mr. Lovelace, on his behaviour to his Roſebud, a 
greater merit than was due to him; and moreover imagined, 
chat it was improbable, that a man, who was capable of acting 
ſo generouſly (as they ſuppoſed) in this inſtance, ſhould be 
., gul ty of any atrocious vileneſs. Not conſidering, that Love, 
Pride, and Revenge, as he owns in Vol. I. Letter xxxi. were 
* ingredients of equal force in his compoſition ; and that Re- 
- * fiſtance was a Himulus to him. 
F 2 be 
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be doubly concerned for her ; and doubly incenſed 


againſt ſo vile a man. 
I think I hate him worſe than I do Solmes him- 


Gel 


But I will not add one other word about him ; af- 
ter I have told you, that I wiſh to know, as ſoon as 
3 what further occurs from your inquiry. 1 
ve a Letter from him; but ſhall not open it till F 
do: And then, *if it come out as I dare ſay it will, 1 
will directly put the Letter unopened into the place 
I took it from, and never trouble myſelf more about 
him. E ay deareſt friend. P 
Ne nn 


LETTER XII. 


Miſs How x, To Miſs CLaris8a HARLOWE, 
Friday Noon, March 3 1. 


USTICE obliges me to forward This after my laſt 
J on the wings of the wind, as I may fay. I really 
believe the man is innocent. Of this one accuſation, 
I think, he muſt be acquitted ; and J am ſorry I was 
fo forward in diſpatching away my intelligence by 
halves, 

I have ſeen the girl. She is really a very pretty, a 

very neat, and, what is ſtill 'a greater beauty, a very 
innocent young creature. - He who could haveruined 
ſuch an undeſigning home-bred, muſt have been in- 
deed infernally wicked. Her father is an honeſt ſim- 
ple man; intirely ſatisfied with his child, and with 
her new acquaintance. 
Tam almoſt afraid for your heart, when I tell you, 
that I find, now I have got to the bottom of this en- 
quiry, ſomething noble come out in this Lovelace's 
favour. 

The girl is to be married next week; and This 


promoted and brought about by him. He is W 
er 
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her Father ſays, to make one couple happy, and 
wiſhes he could make more ſo [There's for you, my 
dear I]: And having taken a liking alſo to the young 
fellow whom ſhe profeſſes to love, he has given her 
an hundred pounds: The grandmother actually has 
it in her hands, to anſwer to the like ſum given to 
the youth by one of his own relations : While Mr. 
Lovelace's companion, attracted by the example, 
has given twenty-five guineas to the Father, who is 
poor, towards cloaths to equip the pretty Ruſtic. 

Mr. Lovelace and his friend, the poor man ſays, 
when they firſt came to his houſe, affected to appear 
as perſons of low degree ; but now he knows the one 
(but mentioned it in confidence) to be Colonel Bar- 
row, the other Capt. Sloane. The Colonel he owns 
was at firſt very ſweet upon his girl: But upon her 
grandmother's begging of him to ſpare her innocence, 
he vowed, that he never would offer any-thing but 
good counſel to her. He kept his word; and the 
pretty fool acknowleged, that ſhe never could have 
been better inſtructed by the Miniſter himſelf from 
the Brible-book !—The girl pleaſed me fo well, that I 
made her viſit to me worth her while. 

But what, my dear, will become of us now ?— 
Lovelace not only reformed, but turned preacher !— 
What will become of us now ?—Why, my ſweet 
friend, your Generaſity is now engaged in his favour!— 
Fie upon this Generaſity! I think in my heart, that 
it does as much miſchief to the noble-minded, as 
Love to the ignobler.— What before was only a con- 
ditional Liking, I am now afraid will turn to Liking 
unconditional. . 

I could not endure to change my invective into 

panegyric all at once, and ſo ſoon. We, or ſuch as 

I atleaſt, love to keep ourſelves in countenance for a 
raſh judgment, even when we know it to be raſh. 
Every-body has not your generoſity in confeſſing a 
F 3 miſtake. 
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miſtake. It requires a greatneſs of ſoul to do it. So 


I made ſtill farther enquiry after his life and manners, 
and behaviour there, in hopes to find ſomething bad : 


But all uniform 
Upon the whole, Mr. Lovelace comes out with 


ſo much advantage from this enquiry, that were there 
the leaſt room for it, I ſhould ſuſpect the whole to 
be a plot ſet on foot to waſh a blackmoor white. Adieu, 


my dear, 
ANNA How. 


rern. 


Miß CLARK ISSA HARLI OE, To Miſs Howe, 
Saturday, April 1. 
AST cenſurers do indeed ſubject themſelves 
to the charge of variableneſs and inconſiſtency 
in judgment : And fo they ought; for, if you, even 
you, my dear, were ſo loth to own a miſtake, as in 
the inſtance before us you pretend you were, I be- 
lieve I ſhould not have loved you ſo well as I reall 
do love you. Nor could you, in that caſe, have ſo 


frankly thrown the reflection I hint at upon yourſelf, 


had you not had one of the moſt ingenuous minds 
that ever woman boaſted. 

Mr. Lovelace has faults enow to deſerve very ſevere 
cenſure, altho* he be not guilty of this. If I were 
upon ſuch terms with him as he would wiſh me to be, 
I ſhould give him a hint, that this treacherous Joſeph 


Leman cannot be /o much attached to him, as perhaps 
he thinks him to be. If he were, he would not have 


been ſo ready to report to his diſadvantage (and to 
Betty Barnes too) this ſlight affair of the pretty Ruſ- 
tic. Joſeph has engaged Betty to ſecrecy ; pro- 
miſing to let her, and her young maſter too, know 
more, when he knows the whole of the matter : And 


this hinders her from mentioning it, as ſhe is never- 
| theleſa 
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theleſs agog to do, to my Siſter or Brother. And 
then ſhe does not chuſe to diſoblige Joſeph ; for al- 
tho* ſhe pretends to look above him, ſhe liſtens, I 
believe, to ſome Love Stories he tells her. 

Women having it not in their power to begin a 
courtſhip, ſome of them very frequently, I believe, 
lend an ear where their hearts incline not. 

But to ſay no more of theſe low people, neither of 
whom [I think tolerably of; I muſt needs own, that 
as I ſhould for ever have deſpiſed this man, had he 
been capable of ſuch a vile intrigue in his way to Har- 
lowe-Place, and as I believed he was capable of it, 
it has indeed (I own it has) proportionably 
my Generofity, as you call it, in his favour: Perhaps 
more than I may have reaſon to wiſh it had. And, 
railly me, as you will, pray tell me fairly, my dear, 
would it not have had ſuch an effect upon you? 

Then the real generoſity of the act. proteſt, my 
beloved friend, if he would be good for the reſt of 
his life from this time, I would forgive him a great 
many of his paſt errors, were it only for the demon- 
ſtration he has given in This, that he is capable of 
ſo good and bountiful a manner of thinking. 

You may believe I made no ſcruple to _ his Let- 
ter, after the receipt of your ſecond on this ſubject: 
Nor ſhall I of anſwering it, as I have no reaſon to 
find fault with it. An article in his fayour, procured 
him, however, ſo much the eaſter (as I muſt own) by 
way of amends for the undue diſpleaſure I took againſt 
him; tho* he knows it not. 

It is lucky enough that this matter was cleared up 
to me by your friendly diligence ſo ſoon : For had I 
written betore it was, it would have been to reinforce 
my diſmiſſion of him; and perhaps I ſhould have men- 

tioned the very motive; for it affected me more than 
think it ought: And then, what an advantage would 
F 4 that 
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that have given him, when he could have cleared up 
the matter ſo happily for himſelf 

When I ſend you This Letter of his, you will ſee 
how very humble he is: What acknowlegements of 
natural impatience : What confeſſion of faults, as 
you prognoſticated. 

A very different appearance, I muſt own, all theſe 
make, now the Story of the pretty Ruſtic is cleared 
up, to what they would have made, had it not. 

You will ſee how he accounts to me, that he 
© could not, by reaſon of indiſpoſition, come for my 
Letter in perſon; and the forward creature labours 
< the point, as if he thought I ſhould be uneaſy that 
< hedid not.“ I am indeed ſorry he ſhould be ill on 
my account; and I will allow, that the ſuſpenſe he 
has been in for ſome time paſt, muſt have been 
vexatious enough to ſo impatient a ſpirit. But all is 
owing originally to himſelf. 12 

You. will find him (in the preſumption of being 
forgiven) * full of contrivances and expedients for my 
< eſcaping the threatened compulſion.” 

I have always ſaid, that next to being without fault, 
is the acknowlegement of a fault; ſince no amendment 
can be expected where an error is defended: But you 
will ſee, in this very Letter, an haughtineſs even in 
his ſubmiſſions. Tis true, I know not where to find 
fault as to the expreſſion; yet cannot I be ſatisfied, 
that his humility zs humility; or even an humility 
upon ſuch conviction as one ſhould be pleaſed with. 

To be ſure, he is far from being a polite man : Yet 
is not directly and characteriſtically as I may ſay, un- 


polite. But hs is ſuch a ſort of politeneſs, as has by a 


careleſſneſs founded on a very early indulgence, and 
perhaps on too much ſucceſs in riper years, and an 
arrogance built upon. both, grown into aſſuredneſs, 
and, of courſe, as I may ſay, into indelicacy. 


The 
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The diſtance you recommend at which to keep theſe 
men, is certainly right in the main: Familiarity de- 
ſtroys reverence : But with whom? Not with thoſe, 
ſurely, who are prudent, grateful, and generous. 

But it is very difficult for perſons, who would avoid 
running into one extreme, to keep clear of another. 
Hence Mr. Lovelace, perhaps, thinks it the mark of 
a great ſpirit to humour his pride, tho? at the expence 
of his politeneſs : But can the man be a deep man, 
who knows not how to make ſuch diſtinctions as a 
perſon of but moderate parts cannot mils ? 

He complains heavily of my © readineſs to take 
mortal offence at him, and to diſmiſs him for ever: 
lt is a high conduct, he ſays he muſt be frank enough 
© to tell me; a conduct that muſt be very far from 
contributing to allay his apprehenſions of the poſ- 
* ſibility that I may be perſecuted into my Relations 
© meaſures in behalf of Mr. Solmes.' 

You will ſee how he puts his preſent and his future 
happineſs, ©* with regard to both worlds, intirely up- 
* on me.* Theardour with which he vows and pro- 
miſes, I think the heart only can dictate: How elſe 
can one gueſs at a man's heart ? 

You will alſo ſee, © that he has already heard of the 
© Interview I am to have with Mr. Solmes ;* and with 
what vehemence and anguiſh he expreſſes himſelf on 
the occaſion.— I intend to take proper notice of the 
ignoble means he ſtoops to, to come at his early in- 
telligence out of our family. If perſons pretending 
to principle bear not their teſtimony againſt unprin- 
cipled actions, what check can they have? 

You will ſee, how paſſionately he preſſes me to oblige 
© him with a few lines, before the interview between 
Mr. Solmes and me take place* (if, as he ſays, it muſt 
take place) * to confirm his hope, that I have no view, 
in my preſent diſpleaſure againſt hᷣim, to give encou- 
* ragement to Solmes. An apprehenſion, he ſays, _ 

he 
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he muſt be excuſed for repeating : eſpecially as the 
© Interview is a favour granted to that man, which 
I] have refuſed to him; ſince, as he infers, were it 
not with ſuch an expectation, why ſhould my 
< friends preſs it? | | 


I nave written; and to this effect: That I had 
© never intended-to write another line to a man, who 
© could take upon himſelf to reflect upon my Sex and 
© myſelf, for having thought fit to make uſe of my 
£ own judgment. | 

© I tell him, That I have ſubmitted to this Inter- 
view with Mr. Solmes, purely as an act of duty, 
to ſhew my friends, that I will comply with their 
© commands as far as I can; and that I hope, when 
Mr. Solmes himſelf ſhall ſee how determined I am, 
© hewill ceaſe to proſecute a ſuir, in which it is im- 
* poſſible he ſhould ſucceed with my conſent. 

© I affure him, That my averſion to Mr. Solmes 
is too ſincere to permit me to doubt myſelf on this 
* occaſion. But, nevertheleſs, he muſt not imagine, 
that my rejecting of Mr. Solmes is in favour to 
him. That I value my freedom and independency 
too much, if my friends will but leave me to my 
© own judgment, to give them up to a man ſo un- 
© controulable, and who ſhews me beforehand what 
I have to expect from him, were in his power. 

I expreſs my high diſapprobation of the methods 
© he takes to come at what paſſes in a private family: 
© The pretence of corrupting other peoples ſervants 
by way of repriſal for the Spies they have ſet upon 
© him, I tell him, is a very poor excuſe ; and no other 
than an attempt to juſtify one meanneſs by another. 
There is, I obſerve to him, a right and wrong 
in every-thing, let people put what gloſſes they pleaſe 
upon their actions. To condemn a deviation, and 
to follow it by as great a one, what, I aſk 1 * 

Thu, 
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This, but propagating a general corruption? A 
£ Stand muſt be made by ſomebody, turn round 
the evil as many as may, or virtue will be loſt ; 
And ſhall it not be I, a worthy mind would aſk, 
that ſhall make this Stand ? 

I leave to him to judge, whether bis be a wor- 
« thy one, tried by this rule : And whether, know- 
ing the impetuoſity of his own diſpoſition, and the 
« improbability there is that my father and family will 
0 on be 6 to him, I ought to encourage 
« his 

6 These ſpots and blemiſhes, I further tell him, 
give me not earneſtneſs enough for any ſake but his 
* own, to wiſh him in a juſter and nobler train of 
thinking and acting; for that I truly deſpiſe many 
of the ways he allows himſelf in: Our minds are 
therefore infinitely different: And as to his pro- 
feſſions of Reformation, I muſt tell him, that pro- 
« fuſe acknowlegements, without amendment, are 
but to me as ſo many anticipating conceſſions, 
* which he may find much eaſier to make, than 
either to defend himſelf, or amend his errors. 

I inform him, that I have been lately made ac- 
* quainted* [And fo I have by Betty, and ſhe by my 
Brother] with the weak and wanton Airs he gives 
+ himſelf of declaiming againſt Matrimony. I ſevere- 
ly reprehend him on this occaſion : And aſk him, 
With what view he cantake ſo wit leſs, ſo deſpicable 
* aliberty, in which only the moſt abandoned of men 
allow themſelves, and yet preſume to addreſs me? 

I tell him, That if I am obliged to go to my 
* Uncle Antony's, it is not to be inferred, that I 
* muſt therefore neceſſarily be Mr. Solmes's Wife: 
* Since I may not be ſo ſure perhaps that the ſame 
* exceptions lie ſo ſtrongly againſt my quitting a 
F houſe to which I ſhall be forcibly carried, as if I 


left my Father's houſe ; And, at the worſt, I * 
6 
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© be able to keep them in ſuſpenſe till my Couſin 
Morden comes, who will have a right to put me 
in poſſeſſion of my Grandfather's Eſtate, if I inſiſt 
upon it.“ 

This, I doubt, is ſomewhat of an artifice; which 
can only be excuſable, as it is principally deſigned to 


keep him out of miſchief. For J have but little hope, 


if carried thither, whether ſenſible or ſenſeleſs, if I 
am left to the mercy of my Brother and Siſter, but 
they will endeavour to force the ſolemn obligation 
upon me. Otherwiſe, were there but any proſpect of 
avoiding this, by delaying (or even by taking things 
to make me ill, if nothing elſe would do) till my 
Couſin comes, I hope I ſhould not think of leaving 
even my Uncle's houſe. For I ſhould not know 
how to ſquare it to my own principles, to diſpenſe 
with the duty I owe to my Father, where-ever it 
ſhall be his Will to place te me. 

But while you give me the charming hope, that, in 
order to avoid one man, I ſhall not be under the ne- 
ceſſity of throwing myſelf upon the Friends of the 
other; I think my caſe not abſolutely deſperate. 


I sEE not any of my family, nor hear from them in 
any way of kindneſs. This looks as if they them- 
ſelves expected no great matters from that Tueſday's 
conference which makes my heart flutter every time 
I think of it. 

My Uncle Antony's preſence on the occaſion I do 
not*much like : But I had rather meet him than my 
Brother or Siſter : Yet my Uncle is very impetuous. 
I can't think Mr. Lovelace can be much more ſo; 
at leaſt he cannot /ook Anger, as my Uncle, with his 
harder features, can. Theſe fea-proſpered gentlemen, 
as my Uncle has often made me think, not uſed to 
any but elemental controul, and even ready to buffet 
That, bluſter often as violently as the Winds they 
are accuſtomed to be angry at. Rs 
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I believe Mr. Solmes will look as much like a fool 
as I ſhall do, if it be true, as my Uncle Harlowe 
writes, and as Betty often tells me, that he is as 
much afraid of ſeeing me, as I am of ſeeing him. 

Adieu, my happy, thrice happy Miſs Howe, who 
have no hard terms affixed to your duty Who have 
nothing to do, but to fall in with a choice your Mo- 
ther has made for you, to which you have not, nor 
can have, a juſt objection: Except the frowardneſs 
of our Sex, as our free cenſurers would perhaps take 
the liberty to ſay, makes it one, that the choice was 
your Mother's, at firſt hand. Perverſe nature, we 
know, loves not to be preſcribed to; altho* youth is 
not ſo well qualified, either by ſedateneſs or expe- 
rience, to chuſe for itſelf. | 
To know your own happineſs, and that it is #otv, 
nor to leave it to after-refleion to look back upon 
the preferable paſt with a heavy and ſelf-accuſing 
heart, that you did not chuſe it when you might have 
choſen it, is all that is neceſſary to complete your 
felicity And this power is wiſhed you by 

| Tour 
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| LE'"T®'F ER "NIV: 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
rod Sunday, April 2. 
1255 yeſterday to have acknowleged the receipt 
of your Parcel: Robin tells me, that the Joſeph 
Leman whom you mention as the traitor, ſaw him. 
He was in the poultry- yard, and ſpoke to Robin over 
the bank which divides that from the Green-Lane. 
What brings you hither, Mr. Robert? - But I can 
* tell. Hie away, as faſt as you can.” 
No doubt but their dependence upon this fellow's 
vigilance, and upon Betty's, leaves you more - li- 
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berty in your Airings, than you would otherwiſe be : 
But you are the only Perſon I ever heard of, who in 
ſuch circumſtances had not ſome faithful ſervant to 
truſt little offices to. A poet, my dear, would not 
have gone to work for an Angelica, without giving 
her her Violetta, her Cleanthe, her Clelia, or ſome 
— pretty- named confidante—An old nurſe at the 
eaſt. | | { 

I reatl to my Mother ſeveral paſſages of your Let- 
ters. But your laſt paragraph, in your yeſterday's, 
quite charmed her. You have won her heart by it, 
ſhe told me. And while her fit of gratitude for it 
laſted, I was thinking to make my propoſal, and to 

eſs it with all the earneſtneſs I could give it, when 
2 came in, making his legs, and ſtroking his 
cravat and ruffles. 

1 could moſt freely have rufled him for it. As it 
was—Sir, ſaid I, ſaw you not ſome of the ſervants ?— 
Could not one of them have come in before you ? 

He begged pardon : Looked as if he knew not whe- 
ther he had beſt keep his ground, or withdraw :—Till 
my Mother, his faſt friend, interpoſed Why, Nancy, 
we are not upon particulars —Pray, Mr. Hickman, 
fit down. 

By your le—ave, good Madam, to me. You 
know his drawl, when his muſcles give him the re- 
ſpectful heſitation — _ 

Ay, ay, pray fit down, honeſt man, if you are 
weary—But by my mamma, if you pleaſe, I defire 
my hoop may have its full circumference. All they're 
good for, that I know, is to clean dirty ſhoes, and 
to keep fellows at a diſtance. 

Strange girl] cried my Mother, diſpleaſed; but 
with a milder turn, Ay, ay, Mr. Hickman, ſit down 
by me, I have no ſuch forbidding folly in my dreſs. 

I looked ſerious ; and in my heart was glad this 
ſpeech of hers was nat made to your uncle —_— 
7 
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My Mother, with the true Widow's freedom, 
would mighty 3 had led into the ſubject we 
had beenupon ; and would have had read to him, I que- 
ſtion not, that very paragraph in your Letter which 
is ſo much in his favour. He was highly obliged 
to dear Miſs Harlowe, ſhe would aſſure him; that 
ſhe did ſay— 

But I aſked him, If he had any news by his laſt 
Letters from London—A queſtion which he always 
underſtands to be a ſubjef#-changer ; for otherwiſe I 
never put it. And fo if he be but ſilent, I am not 
angry with him that he anſwers it not. 

I chuſe not to mention my propoſal before him, 
till I know how it will be reliſhed by my Mother. 
If it be not well received, perhaps I may employ bim 
on the occaſion. Yet I don't like to owe him an 
obligation, if I could help it. For men who have 
his views in their heads, do ſo parade it, ſo ſtrut about, 
if a woman condeſcend to employ them in her affairs, 
that one has no patience with them. | 

However, if I fnd not an opportunity this day, I 
will make one to-morrow. | 

I ſhall not open either of your ſealed-up Parcels, 
but in your preſence. There is no need. Your con- 
duct is out of all queſtion with me: And by the ex- 
tracts you have given me from his Letters and your 
own, I know all that relates to the preſent ſituation 
of things between you. 

I was going to give you a little flippant hint or two. 
But ſince you wiſh to be thought ſuperior to all our 
Sex in the command of yourſelf ; and ſince indeed 
you deſerve to be thought ſo; I will ſpare you. You 
are, however, at times, more than half inclined to 
ſpeak out. That you do not, is only owing to a 
little baſhful ſtruggle between you and yourſelf, as I 
may ſay, When that is quite got over, I know you 
will favour me undiſguiſedly with the reſult. : 

can- 
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I cannot forgive your taking upon you (at fo extra- 
vagant a rate too) to pay my Mother's ſervant. In- 
| deed I am, and I will be, angry with you for it. A 
year's wages at-once well nigh! only as, unknown to 
my Mother, I make it better for the ſervants accord- 
ing to their merits—How it made the man ſtare !— 
And it may be his ruin too, as far as I know. If he 
ſhould buy a ring, and marry a ſorry body in the 
neighbourhood with the money, one would be loth, a 
twelvemonth hence, that the poor old fellow ſhould 


think he had reaſon to wiſh the bounty never con- 
ferred. as \ 
I uus give you your way in theſe things, you ſay.— 
And I know there is no contradicting you: For you 
were ever putting too great a value upon little offices 
done for you, and too little upon the great ones you 
do for others. The ſatisfaction you have in doing ſo, 
I grant it, repays you. But why ſhould you, by the 
nobleneſs of your mind, throw reproaches upon the 
reſt of the world ? Particularly, upon your own 
family—and upon ours too? ä 
If, as I have heard you ſay, it is a good rule to give 
wokps the hearing, but to form our judgments of men 
and things by DEEDS ONLY ; what ſhall we think of 
one, who ſeeks to find palliatives in words, for nar- 
rowneſs of heart in the very perſons her deeds ſo 
ſilently, yet fo forcibly, reflect upon? Why bluſh 
you not, my dear friend, to be thus fingular ?— 
When you meet with another perſon whoſe mind is 
like your own, then diſplay your excellencies as you 
pleaſe: But till then, for pity's ſake, let your heart 
and your ſpirit ſuffer a little contraction. 
I intended to write but a few lines; chiefly to let 
you know, your Parcels are come ſafe. And accord- 
ingly I began in a large hand ; and I am already 
come to the end of my ſecond ſheet. But I could 
write a quire without heſitation upon a ſubject ſo co- 
pious 
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pious and ſo beloved as is your praiſe. —Not for bis 
ſingle inſtance of your generoſity ; ſince I am really 
angry with you for it ; but for the benevolence ex- 
emplified in the whole tenor of your life and actions; 
of which this is but a common inſtance. Heaven 
dire& you, in your own arduous trials, is all I have 
room to add; and make you as happy, as you 
think to be « 
Your own 

Anna Hows. 


LE T "B'S XV. 
Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 
Sunday Night, April 2. 

Have many new particulars to acquaint you with 
I that ſhew a great change in the behaviour of my 
friends to me, I did not think we had ſo much Art 
among us, as I find we have. I will give theſe 
particulars to you as they offered, 

All the family was at church in the morning. They 
brought good Dr. Lewen with them, in purſuance 
of a previous invitation. And the doctor ſent up 
to deſire my permiſſion to attend me in my own 
apartment. 

You may believe it was eaſily granted. 

So the doctor came up. 

We had a converſation of near an hour before din- 
ner : But, to my ſurprize, he waved every thing 
that would have led to the ſubject I ſuppoſed he 
wanted to talk about. At laſt, I aſked him, IF it 
were not thought ſtrange I ſhould be ſo long abſent 
from church ? He made me ſome handſome com- 
pliments upon it : But faid, for his part, he had ever 
made it a rule, to avoid interfering in the private 
concerns of families, unleſs deſired to do fo. 

I was prodigiouſly diſappointed : But ſuppoſing 
Vor. II. G that 
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that he was thought too juſt a man to be made a judge 


.of in this cauſe; I led no more to it : Nor, when he 
was called down to dinner, did he take the leaſt no- 


tice of leaving me behind him there. 

But this was not the firſt time ſince my confinement 
that I thought it a hardſhip not to dine below. And 
when I parted with him on the ſtairs, a tear would 
burſt its way ; and he hurried down ; his own good- 
natured eyes gliſtening ; for he ſaw it, Nor truſted 
he his voice, leſt the accent I ſuppole ſhould have diſ- 
covered his concern; departing in ſilence z tho' with 
his uſual graceful obligingneſs. 

I hear, that he praiſed me, and my part. in the 
converſation that paſſed between us.— To ſhew them, 
I ſuppoſe, that it was not upon the intereſting ſub- 
jects which I make no doubt he was deſired not to 
enter upon. 

He left me ſo diſſatisfied, yet ſo perplexed with 
this new way of treatment, that I never found myſelt 
ſo much diſconcerted, and out of my train. 

But I was to be more ſo, This was to be a day 
of puzzle to me. Pregnant puzzle, if I may fo ſay: 
For there muſt great meaning lie behind it. 

In the afternoon, all but my Brother and Siſter went 
to church with the good doctor; who left his com- 
pliments for me. I took a walk in the garden: My 
Brother and Siſter walked. in it too, and kept me in 
their eye a good while, on purpoſe, as I thought, 
that I might ſee how gay and good-humaured they 
were together. At laſt they came down the walk 
that I was coming up, hand-in-hand, Lover-like. 
Jour ſervant, Miſs — Your ſervant, Sir paſſed 
between my Brother and me. 

Is it not cold- ih, Siſter Clary? in a kinder voice 
than uſual, ſaid my Siſter, and ſtopped. I ſtopped, 
and courteſied low to her half courteſy.- — think not, 
Nn ſaid I, 

2 She 
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She went on. I courtefied without return and ö 


proceeded; turning to my poultry yard. | 

By a ſhorter turn, arm-in-arm, they were there 
before me. | | 

I think, Clary, ſaid my Brother, you muſt preſent 
me with ſome' of this breed, for Scotland; 

If you pleaſe, Brother. 

I' chuſe for you, ſaid my Siſter. 

And while I fed them, they pointed to half a 
dozen : Yet intending nothing by it, I believe, but 
to ſhew a deal of love and good-humour to each 
other before me. | 

My Uncles next (at their return from church) 
were to do me the honour of their notice. They bid 
Betty tell me, they would drink Tea with me in my 
own apartment. W 2h” 

Now, thought I, ſhall I have the ſubje& of next 
Tueſday enforced upon me. | 

But they contradicted the Order for Tea, and only 
my Uncle Harlowe came up to me. 

Falf - diſtant, half · affectionate, at his entering my 
chamber, was the air he put on to his Daughter-Nizece, 
as he uſed to call me; and I threw myſelf at his feet, 
and beſought his favour. 

None of theſe diſcompoſures, child. None of 
theſe apprehenſions. You will now have every-body's 
fayour. All is coming about, my dear. I was im- 
patient to ſee you. I could no longer deny myſelf 
this ſatisfaction. | 

He then raiſed me, and kiſſed me, and called 
me, Charming creature | 


But he waved entering into any intereſting ſubje&} 


All will be well now. All will be right.—No more 
complainings ! Every-body loves you I only came 
to make my earlieft court to you! (were his conde- 
ſcending words) and to fit and talk of twenty and 
twenty fond things, as I uſed to do. And let every 
AT 9 paſt 
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diſagreeable thing be forgotten; as if nothing 
happened. W | 

He-underſtood me as beginning to hint at the diſ- 
grace of my confinement—No diſgrace, my dear, 
can fall to your lot: Your reputation is too well eſta- 
bliſned.— I longed to ſee you, repeated he—T have 
ſeen no- body half ſo amiable ſince I ſaw you laſt. 

And again he kiſſed my cheek, my glowing cheek ; 
for I was impatient, I was vexed, to be thus, as I 
thought, played upon: And how could I be thank- 
ful for a- viſit, that (it now was evident) was only a 
too humble artifice, to draw me in againſt the next 
Tueſday, or to leave me inexcuſable to them all ? 

O my cunning Brother !-—This is his contrivance. 
And then my anger made me recollect the triumph 
in his and my Siſter's fondneſs for each other, as pra- 
ctiſed before me; and the mingled indignation flaſh- 
ing from their eyes, as arm in arm they ſpoke to 
me, and the forced condeſcenſion playing upon their 
lips, when they called me Clary, and Siſter, 

Do you think I could, with theſe reflections, look 
upon my Uncle Harlowe's viſit as the favour he 
ſeemed deſirous I ſhould think it to be ?— Indeed I 
could not; and ſeeing him fo ſtudiouſly avoid all re- 
crimination, as I may call it, I gave into the affecta- 
tion; and followed him in his talk of indifferent 
things: While he ſeemed to admire This thing and 
That, as if he had never ſeen them before; and 
now-and-then condeſcendingly kiſſed the hand that 
wrought ſome of the things he fixed his eyes upon; 
not ſo much to admire them, as to find ſubjects to 
divert what was moſt in his head, and in my heart. 

At his going away How can I leave you here by 
yourſelf, my dear? You, whoſe company uſed to en- 
liven us all. You are not expected down indeed: 
But I proteſt I had a good mind to ſurpriſe your 


Father and Mother —If I thought nothing 5 
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ariſe that would be difagreeable—My dear, my love! 
O the dear artful gentleman! How could my Uncle 
arlowe ſo diſſemble? !] What ſay you? Will you 
give me your hand? Will you ſee your Father? Can 
you ſtand his diſpleaſure, on firſt ſeeing the dear 
creature who has given him and all of us ſo much 
diſturbance? Can you promiſe future— *- 

He ſaw me rifing in my temper—Nay, my dear, 
interrupting himſelf, if you cannot be all reſignation, 
I would not have you think of it. | 

My heart, ſtruggling between duty and warmth of 
temper, was full. You know, my dear, I never could 
bear to be dealt meanly with !— How— how car 
you, Sir! You, my Papa-Uncle— How can you, 
Sir !— The poor girl !— For I could not ſpeak with 
connexion. | | 

Nay, my dear, if you cannot be all duty, all re- 
fignation—better ſtay where you are.—But after the 
Inſtance .you have given— ken 

Inſtance 1 have given What Inſtance, Sir? 

Well, well, child, better ſtay where you are, if 
your paſt confinement hangs ſo heavy upon you But 
now there will be a ſudden end to it. Adieu, my 
dear !-—Three words only Let your compliance be 
ſincere !— And love me, as you uſed to love me 
Your Grandfather did not do ſo much for you, as I 
will do for you. | 

Without ſuffering me to reply, he hurried away, 
as I thought, like one who had been employed to act 
a part againſt his will, and was glad it was over, 


Don't you ſee, my dear Miſs Howe, how they 
are all determined? Have I not reaſon to dread 
next Tueſday ? —_— 


Up preſently after came my Siſter: To obſerve, 
L ſuppoſe, the way I was in. 
She found me in tears, She 
G 3 Have. 
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Have you not a Thomas a Nn Siſter? with 
; ſtiff air. | 

have, Madam. 
c Madam How long are we to be at this diſtance, 


0 . my dear Bella, if. you allow me to call 
you Siſter. And I took her hand. 
No fawning neither, girl ! 
I withdrew my hand as haſtily, as as you may be- 
lieve I ſhould have done, had I, in feeling for one of 
your parcels under the wood, been ten by a 


Vo pardon, ſud T— Too, too ready to make 
advances, I am * ſubjecting myElt to con- 


tem 

"TS le who know ner how to keep a middle be⸗ 
haviour, ſaid ſhe, muſt ever-more do ſo. 

J will fetch you the Kempis, Siſter. I did. Here 
it is. You w! find excellent things, Bella, in that 
little book. 

I wiſh, retorted ſhe, you had profited by them. 

I wiſh you may, ſaid I. Example from a Siſter 
older - one's fa is a fine thing. 

Older! Saucy little fool !—And away ſhe flung. 

What a captious old woman will my Siſter make, 
if ſhe live to be one |, demanding the reverence, 
perhaps, yet not aiming at the merit; and aſhamed, 
of the years that only can intitle her to the reve- 
rence. 

It is plain from what 1 have related, that they 
think they have got me at ſome advantage by obtain- 
ing my conſent to this Interview: But if it were 
not, Betty's impertinence juſt now would make it 
evident. She has been complimenting me upon it; 
and upon the viſit of my Uncle Harlowe. She ſays, 

he difficulty now is more. than half over with me. 

She is ſure I would not ſee Mr, Solmes, A” 
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him. Now ſhall ſhe be ſoon better employed than 
of late ſhe has been. All hands will be at work. She 
loves dearly: to have weddings go forward Who 
knows, whoſe turn will be next? 

I found in the afternoon a Reply to my Anſwer 
to Mr. Lovelace's Letter, It is full of promiſes, full 
of vows of gratitude, of eternal gratitude, is his word, 
among others {till more hyperbolic. Yet Mr. Love- 
lace, the leaſt of any man whoſe Letters I have ſeen, 
runs into thoſe elevated abſurdities. I ſhould be apt 
to deſpiſe him for it, if he did. Such language looks 
always to me, as if the flatterer thought to find a 
woman a fool, or hoped to mate her one. 

He regrets my indifference to him; which puts 
all the hope he has in my favour upon the ſhock- 
ing uſage I receive from my friends. 

As to my charge upon him of unpoliteneſs and 
uncontroulableneſ.— What (he aſks) can he ſay? 
« Since being unable abſolutely to vindicate himſelf, 
he has too much ingenuity to attempt to do ſo: 
© Yet is ſtruck dumb by my harſh conſtruction, that 
his acknowleging temper is owing more to his 
© carelefineſs to defend himſelf, than to his inclina- 
tion to amend; He had never before met with 
the objections againſt his morals which I had raiſed, 
* juſtly raiſed: And he was reſolved to obviate 
© them. What is it, he asks, that he has promiſed, 
but reformation by my example? And what occa- 
« ſion for the promiſe, if he had not faults, and 
* thoſe very: great ones, to reform ? He hopes, ac- 
* knowlegernent of an error is no bad ſign; altho' 
my ſevere virtue has interpreted it into one. 

* He believes, I may be right (ſeverely right, he 
calls it) in my judgment againſt making repriſals in 
the caſe of the intelligence he receives from my fa- 
* mily : He cannot charge himſelf to be of a temper 
that leads him to be inquiſitive into any- bodyꝰs pri- 
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the caſe, and the ſtrange conduct of my friends, 
will excuſe him; eſpecially, when ſo much depends 
upon his knowing the movements of a family ſo 
violently bent, by meaſures right or wrong, to 
carry their point againſt me, in malice to him. 
People he ſays, who act like Angels, ought to have 
Angels to deal with. For his part, he has not yet 
learned the difficult leſſon of returning good for 
evil: And ſhall think himſelf the leſs encouraged 
to learn it by the treatment I have met with from 
the very perſons, who would trample upon him, 
as they do upon me, were he to lay himſelf under 
their feet. 

He excuſes himſelf for the liberties he owns he 
has heretofore taken in ridiculing the Marriage- 
ſtate, It is a ſubject, he ſays, that he has not of 
late treated fo lightly. He owns it to be ſo trite, 
ſo beaten a topic with all Libertines and Witlings ; 
ſo frothy, ſo empty, ſo nothing-meaning, ſo worn- 
out a theme, that he is heartily aſhamed of him- 
ſelf, ever to have made it his. He condemns it as 
a ſtupid reflection upon the Laws and Good Order 
of Society, and upon a man's own Anceſtors: And 
in himſelf who has ſome reaſon to value himſelf 
upon his deſcent and alliances, more cenſurable, 
than in thoſe who have not the ſame advantage to 
boaſt of. He promiſes to be more circumſpect 
than ever, both in his words and actions, that he 
may be more and more worthy of my approba- 
tion; and that he may give an aſſurance before- 
hand, that a foundation 1s laid in his mind for my 
example to work upon with equal reputation and 


effect to us both ;— If he may be ſo happy as to 


call me his. 

He gives me up, as abſolutely loſt, if I go to 

my Uncle Antony's : The claſe confinement ; The 
== RR... 
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Moated-houſe; The Chapel; The implacableneſs' 
of my Brother and Siſter, and their power over the 
© reſt of my family, he ſets forth in ſtrong lights; 
and plainly ſays, that he muſt have a ſtruggle to 

prevent my being carried thither,” 

Tour kind. your generous endeavours to intereſt 
your Mother in my behalf, will, I hope, prevent 
thoſe harſher extremities to which I might be other- 
wiſe driven. And to you I will fly, if permitted, 
and keep all my promiſes, of not correſponding with 
any-body, not ſeeing any-body, but by your Mo- 
ther's direction and yours. 

I will cloſe. and Spoke at This place. It is not 
neceſſary to ſay, How much I am | 
| Your ever-affettionate and obliged 

CL. rare: N 


L E T-'T & R XVI. 
Miſs CLARISSA HarLowt, To Miſs Howes 


1 Am glad my Papers are ſafe in your hands. I will 
make it my endeavour to deſerve your good opi- 
nion, that I may not at once diſgrace your Judg- 
ment, and my own heart. b 
I have another Letter from Mr. Lovelace. He is 
extremely apprehenſive of the meeting I am to have 
with Mr. Solmes to-morrow. He ſays, That the 
© airs that wretch gives himſelf on the occaſion, add 
* to his concern; and it is with infinite difficulty 
* that he prevails upon himſelf not to make him a 
* viſt to let him know what he may expect, if com- 
pulſion be uſed towards me in his favour. He 
* aſſures me, That Solmes has actually talked with 
* tradeſmen of new equipages, and names the 
* ple in town with whom he has treated : That he 
has even Dre there ever ſuch a horrid wretch !] 
s allotted 
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© allotted This and'That apartment. in his prog, for 
a Nurfery, and other offices. 
| How ſhall I bear to hear ſuch a creature talk of 
Love to me? I ſhall be out of all patience with him. 
Beſides, I thought that he did not dare to make or 
talk of theſe impudent preparations—So inconſiſtent 
2 bet. 'are with my Brother's viers.— But I fly the 
u 
Upon this confidence of Solmes, on will leſs won-' 
der at that of Lovelace, * in preſſing me in the name 
© of all his family, to eſeape from ſo determined a 
violence as is intended to be offered to me at my: 
© Uncle's : That the forward contriver ſhould pro- 
< poſe Lord M's chariot and Six to be at the ſtile: 
< that leads up to the lonely coppice adjoining to our 
paddock. You will ſee how audaciouſly he men- 
tions Settlements ready drawn; horſemen ready to 
mount; and one of his Couſins Montague to be 
in the chariot, or at the George in the neighbour- 
EY ing \ village, waiting to accompany 'me to Lord 
< M's, or to Lady Betty's or Lady Sarah's, or to 
Town, as I pleaſe; and upon ſuch orders, or con- 
- ditions; and under ſuch reſtrictions as to himſelf, 
as I ſhall preſcribe.“ 
- You will ſee how he threatens, © To watch ind 
way lay them, and to reſcue me as he calls it, by an 
armed force of friends and ſervants, if they at- 
© tempt to carry me againſt my will to my Uncle's; 
and this, whether J give my conſent to the enter- 
© prize, or not. Since he ſhall have no hopes if L 
Sam once there.“ 
O my dear friend! Who can think of theſe things, 
2. not be extremely miſerable” in her apprehen- 
ons! 
This miſchievous Sex] What had I to do with any 
of them; or they with me? I had deſerved This, 
were it by my own ſeeking, by my own giddineſs, 


that 
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that I had brought myſelf into this ſituation I wiſh 
with all my heart— But how fooliſhly we are apt to 
wiſh when we find ourſelves unhappy, and know 
not how to help ourſelves. 

On your Mother's goodneſs, however, is my re- 
liance. If I can but avoid being precipitated on 
either hand, till my Couſin Morden arrives, a Re- 
conciliation muſt follow ; and all will be happy. 


I have depoſited a Letter for Mr. Lovelace; in 
which I charge him, as he would not diſoblige me 
for ever, to avoid any raſh ſtep, any viſit to Mr. 
* Solmes, which may be followed by acts of vio- 
© lence.” 

I re- aſſure him, That I will ſooner dic than be 
© that man's wife. 

Whatever be my uſage, whatever ſhall be the 
© reſult of the apprehended Interview, I inſiſt upon 
© it that he preſume not to offer violence to any of 
my friends: And expreſs myſelf highly diſpleaſed, 
that he ſhould preſume upon ſuch an intereſt in my 
eſteem, as to think himſelf intitled to diſpute my 
5, Father's Authority in my removal to my Uncle's; 
© altho* I tell him, that I will omit neither prayers 
nor contrivance, even to the making of myſelf ill, 


©to _ going. 


Tomorrowi is Tueſlay . How ſoon comes upon 
us the day we dread !— O that a deep ſleep of 
twenty-four hours would- ſeize my faculties !— But 
then the next day would be Tueſday, as to all the 
effects and purpoſes for which I ſo much dread it. 
If this reach- you before the event of the ſo much 
E Interview can be known, pray for 

Your 
 Crarissa HarLowe. 


LET- 
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LETTER XVIL 
Miſs Ciarissa HarLows, To Miſs Hows. 


Tueſday Morning, Six o' Clock. 


HE day is come !— I wiſh it were happily 

over, I have had a wretched night. Hardly 

a wink have I ſlept, ruminating upon t — approach- 

ing Interview. The very diſtance of time to which 

they conſented, has added ſolemnity to the meeting, 
which otherwiſe it would not have had. 

A thoughtful mind is not a bleſſing to be covet- 
ed, unleſs it had ſuch a happy vivacity with it, as 
yours: A vivacity, which enables a perſon to enjoy 
the preſent, without being over- anxious about the 


future. 
7 ueſday, Eleven o Clock. 


1 a avs had a viſitfrom my Aunt Hervey. Betty, 
in her alarming way, told me, I ſhould. have a Lady 
to breakfaſt with me, whom I little expected; give- 
ing me to believe it was my Mother. This fluttered 
me ſo much, on hearing a Lady coming up-ſtairs, 
ſuppoſing it was ſhe (and not knowing how to ac- 
count for her motives in ſuch a viſit, after I had 
been ſo long baniſhed from her preſence) that my 
Aunt, at her entrance, took notice of wy diſorder ; 
and after, her firſt ſalutation, 

Why, Mifs, ſaid ſhe, you ſeem ſurpriſed, pon 
my word, you thoughtful young Ladies have ſtrange 
apprehenſions about nothing at all. What, taking 
my hand, can be the matter with you ?— Why, my 
dear, tremble, tremble, tremble at this rate? You'll 
not be fit to be ſeen by any-body. Come, my Love, 
kiſſing my cheek, pluck up a courage. By this need- 
leſs flutter on the approaching Interview, when it is 
over, you will judge of your other ** — 

ug 
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laugh at yourſelf for giving way to ſo apprehenſive 
an imagination. 

I ſaid, that whatever we ſtrongly imagined, was, 
in its effects at the time, more than imaginary, altho? 
to others it might not appear ſo: That I had not 
reſted one hour all night: That the impertinent ſet 
over me, by giving me room to think my Mother 
was coming up, had ſo much diſconcerted me, that 
I ſhould be very little qualified to ſee any-body 1 
diſliked te ſee. 

There was no accounting for thoſe things, ſhe ſaid. 
Mr. Solmes laſt night ſuppoſed he ſhould be under as 
much agitation as I could be. 

Who is it, then, Madam, that ſo reluctant an In- 
terview on Both ſides, is to pleaſe ? 

Both of you, my dear, I hope, after the firſt flurries 
are over. The moſt apprehenſive beginnings, I have 
often known, make the happieſt concluſions. 

There can be but one happy concluſion to the in- 
tended viſit z and that is, That both ſides may be ſa- 
tisfied it will be the laſt. 

She then repreſented, how unhappy it would be for 
me, if I did not ſuffer myſelf to be prevailed upon : 
She preſſed me to receive Mr. Solmes as became my 
Education: And declared, that his apprehenſions on 
the Expectation he had of ſeeing me, were owing to 
his Love and his Awe; intimating, That True Love 
was beſt known by Fear and Reverence; and that 
no bluſtering, braving Lover could deſerve encou- 
ragement. 

To this I anſwered, That conſtitution was to be 
conſidered : That a man of ſpirit would act like one, 
and could do nothing meanly: That a creeping mind 
would creep in every-thing, where it had a view to 
obtain a benefit by it; and inſult, where it had power, 
and nothing to expect: That this was not a point 
now to be determined with me: That I had ſaid 1 

muc 
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much as I could poſſibly ſay on this ſubject: That this 
Interview was impoſed upon me: By thoſe, indeed, 
who had a right to impoſe it: But that it was ſorely 
againſt my will complied with; and for this reaſon, 
That there was averfon, not wilfulneſs, in the caſe 
and ſo nothing could come of it, but a pretence, as I 
much apprehended, to uſe me ſtill more ſeverely than 
I had been uſed. 

She was then pleaſed to charge me with prepoſ- 
ſeſſion and prejudice. She expatiated upon che duty of 
a child, She imputed to me abundance of fine qua- 
lities; but told me, that, in this caſe, that of per- 
ſuadableneſs was wanting to crown All. She inſiſted 
upon the merit of obedience, altho* my will were not 
in it. From a little hint I gave of my ſtill greater diſ- 
like to ſee Mr. Solmes on account of the freedom I 
had treated him with, ſhe talked to me of his for- 
giving diſpoſition z of his infinite reſpe& for me; 
and I- cannot - tell what of this fort. 

I never found myſelf fo fretful in my life: And fol 
told my Aunt; and begged her pardon for it. But 
ſhe ſaid, it was well diſguiſed then; for ſhe ſaw no- 
thing but little tremors, which were uſual with young 
Ladies when they were to ſee their Admirers for the 
frſt time; and this might be called fo, with reſpect 
to me; fince it was the firſt time I had conſented to 
ſee Mr. Solmes in that light. But that the next-— 

How, Madam, interrupted I—lIs it then imagined, 
that I give this meeting on that foot? 

To be ſure it is, child, | 
20 bs ſure it is, Madam !—Then I do yet deſire 
to decline it.—T will not, I cannot, ſee him, if he 
expects me to ſee him upon thoſe terms. 
Niceneſs, punctilio— Mere punctilio, Niece |! 
Can you think that your appointment (Day, Place, 
Hour) and knowing what the intent of it was, is to 


be interpreted away as a mere ceremony, and to mean 
* nothing ? 
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nothing? Let me tell you, my dear, your Father, 
Mother, Uncles, Every- body, reſpect this appoint- 
ment as the firſt act of your compliance with their 
wills: And therefore recede not, 1 deſire you; but 
make a merit of what cannot be avoided. 
O the hideous wretch Pardon me, Madam. 
I to be ſuppoſed to meet ſuch a man as that, with 
ſuch a view! and he to be armed with ſuch an ex- 
tion But it cannot be that he expects it, what- 
ever others may do.—It is plain he cannot, by the 
fear he tells you all, he ſhall have to ſee me. If his 
hope were ſo audacious, he could not fear ſo much. 
Indeed, he has this hope; and juſtly founded too, 
But his fear ariſes from his reverence, as I told you 
before. 
- His reverence /—his unworthineſs!— Tis ſo appa- 
rent, that even he himſelf fees it, as well as every- 
body elſe. Hence his offers to purchaſe me. Hence 
it is, that Settlements are to make up for acknowleged 
want of merit !— | g . 
_ His unworthineſs, ſay you Not ſo faſt, my dear. 
Does not this look like ſetting a high value upon 
yourſelf ?—We all have exalted notions of your me- 
rit, Niece z but nevertheleſs, it would not be wrong, 
if you were to arrogate leſs to yourſelf ; tho* more 
were to be your due than your friends attribute to 
you. | | 
Jam ſorry, Madam, it ſhould be thought arro- 
gance in me, to ſuppoſe I am not worthy of a better 
man than Mr. Solmes, both as to perſon and mind : 
And as to fortune, I thank God I deſpiſe all that can 
be inſiſted upon in his favour from ſo poor a ple. 
She told me, It ſignified nothing to talk: I knew 
the expectation of every- one. 21 
Indeed I did not. It was impoſſible I could think 
of ſuch a ſtrange expectation, upon a compliance 
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made only to ſhew I would comply in all that way 
in my power to comply with. þ. 

I might eaſily, ſhe ſaid, have ſuppoſed, that every 
one thought I was beginning to oblige them all, by 
the kind behaviour of my Brother and Siſter to me in 
the garden, laſt Sunday; by my Siſter's viſit to me 
afterwards in my chamber (altho* both more ftifly 
received by me, than were either wiſhed or expected); 
by my Uncle Harlowe's affectionate viſit to me the 
ſame afternoon, not indeed ſo very gratefully received 
as I uſed to receive his favours :—But this he kindly 
imputed to the diſpleaſure I had conceived at my con- 
finement, and to my intention to come off by degrees, 
that I might keep myſelf in countenance for my paſt 
oppoſition; | | 

See, my dear, the low cunning of that Sunday- 
management, which then ſo much ſurpriſed me! And 
ſee the reaſon why Dr. Lewen was admitted to viſit 
me, yet forbore to enter upon a ſubject about which I 
thought he came to talk to me!—For, it ſeems, 
there was no occaſion to diſpute with me on the point 
I was to be ſuppoſed to have conceded to.— See, alſo, 
how unfairly my Brother and Siſter muſt have repre- 
ſented their pretended kindneſs, when (tho* they 
had an end to anſwer by appearing kind) their anti- 
pathy to me ſeems to have been M ſtrong, that they 
could not help inſulting me by their arm-in-arm 
' Lover-like behaviour to each other; as my Siſter 
afterwards likewiſe did, when ſhe came to borrow my 
 Kempis. | 
I fred up my hands and eyes! I cannot, faid I, 
give this treatment a name! The end ſo-unlikely to be 
anſwered by means ſo low | I know whoſe the whole 
is! He that could get my Uncle Harlowe to contri- 
bute his part, and procure the acquieſcence of the reſt 
of my friends to it, muſt have the power to do any- 


thing with them againſt me. 
Again 
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Again my Aunt told me, that talking and invective, 
now J had given the expectation, would ſignify no- 
thing. She hoped I would not ſhew every one, that 
they had been too forward in their conſtructions of 
my deſire to oblige them. She could atlure me, that 
it would be worſe for me, if not I receded, than if 
J had never advanced. 

Advanced, Madam! How can you ſay advanced? 
Why, this is a trick vpon me! A poor low trick ! 
Pardon me, Madam, I don't ſay you have a hand in 
it.— But, my deareſt Aunt, tell me, Will not my 
Mother be preſent at this dreaded Interview ? Will 
ſhe not ſo far favour me? Were it but to qualify— 
Qualify, my dear, interrupted ſhe—your Mother, 
and your Uncle Harlowe would not be preſent on this 
occaſion for the world 

O then, Madam, how can they look upon my 
conſent to this Interview as an advance? 

My Aunt was diſpleaſed at this home puſh. Miſs 
Clary, faid ſhe, there is no dealing with you. It 
would be happy for you, and for every-body elſe, 
were your obedience as ready as your wit. I will 
leave you— * 

Not in anger, I hope, Madam, interrupted 1 
All I meant was, to obſerve, that let the * 
iſſue as it may, and as it muſt iſſue, it cannot be a diſ- 
appointment to am- body. 

__ O Miſs! you ſeem to be a very determined young 
creature, Mr. Solmes will be here at your time: 
And remember once more, that upon the coming 
aſternoon depends the peace of your whole family, 
and your own happineſs. | 

And ſo ſaying, down ſhe hurned. 


Here I will ſtop. In what way I ſhall reſume, or 
when, is not left to me to conjecture; much leſs 
determine. Tam exceſſively UP, No good news 
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from your Mother, I doubt'—1 will depoſit thus far, 


for fear of the worſt. 
Adieu, my beſt, rather, my only friend! 
Ci. HARTOW E. 


LETTER XVIII. 


Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE, To Miſs How E. 


Tueſday Evening; and continued thro* the Night. 
ELL, my dear, I am alive, and here! But 
how long I ſhall be either here, or alive, I 
cannot ſay, I have a vaſt deal to write; and perhaps 
ſhall have little time for it. Nevertheleſs, I muft 
tell you how the ſaucy Betty again diſcompoſed me, 
when ſhe came up with this Solmes's meſſage ; altho', 
as you will remember from my laſt, I was in a way 
before that wanted no additional ſurprizes. 5 
Miſs! Miſs! Miſs! cried ſhe, as faſt as ſhe could 
Ss with her arms ſpread abroad, and all her fingers 
iſtended, and held up, will you be pleafed to walk 
down into your own parlour?—There is every-body, 
I will aſſure you, in full congregation !—And there is 
Mr. Solmes, as fine as a Lord, with a charming white 
peruke, fine laced ſhirt and ruffles, coat trimmed 
with filver, and a waiſtcoat ſtanding an end with 
lace !—Quite handſome, believe me!—You never 
ſaw ſuch an alteration !—Ah! Miſs, ſhaking her 
head, *tis pity you have ſaid ſo much againſt him!— 
But you know how to come off, for all that !—I 
hope it will not be too late f— 
mpertinence ! ſaid I—Wert thou bid to come up 
in this fluttering way ?—And I took up my fan, and 
fanned myſelf. 
Bleſs me! ſaid ſhe, how ſoon theſe fine young 
Ladies will be put into fuferations I meant not 
either to offend or frighten you, I am ſure.— 


. Every- 
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Every-body there, do you ſay Who do yourall 

every - bodyꝰ—- 

Why, 2 holding out her left palm opened, 
and with a flouriſh, and a ſaucy leer, 5e tting it with 
the fore · finger of the other, at every mentioned per- 
ſon, There is your Papa!—There is your Mammal— 
There is your Uncle Harlowe!— There is your Uncle 
Antony — Vour Aunt Hervey My young Lady — 
And my young Maſter And Mr. Solmes, with the 
air of a great Courtier, ſtanding up, betauſe he named 
you: Mrs. Betty, faid he (Then the ape of a wench 
bowed, and ſcraped, as aukwardly as I ſuppoſc the 
perſon did whom ſhe endeavoured to umitate) Pray 
give my humble ſervice-to Miſs, and tell her, I n 
her commands. 

Was not this a wicked mark 7 Þ trembled o 1 
could hardly ſtand. I was ſpiteful enough to fay; 
that her young miſtreſs, I ſuppoſed,” bid her put on 
theſe airs, to frighten me out of a capacity of be- 
having ſo calmly as ſhould procure me my Uncle's 
compaſſion, 

What a way do you put yourſelf | in, Miß, faid 
the Inſolent !—Come, dear Madam, taking up my 
fan, Which I had laid down, and N me 
with i it, fanning, ſhall I— 

None of thy impertinence But ay you, all r my 
friends are below with him ? And am ny ro Sure be- 
fore them all!? 

can't tell if they'll ſtay when — come. I think 
they ſeemed to be moving when Mr. Solmes gave me 
his orders. — But what anſwer ſhall 2 carry to the 

Squire? 6 

Say, I can't go But yet when tis over, tis 
over |—Say, I'II wait upon—T'l attend l' ll como 
preſently—Say any- thing; I care not what But 
give me my fan, and fetch me a glaſs of Water— 


H 2 She 
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She went, and I fanned myſelf all the time, for J 
was in a flame; and hemmed, and ſtruggled with my- 
ſelf all I could; and, when ſhe returned, drank my 
water; and finding no hope preſently of a quieter 
heart, I ſent her down, and followed her with preci- 
pitation; trembling ſo, that, had I not hurned, I 
queſtion if I could have gone down at all, —O, my 
dear, what a poor, paſſive machine is the body when 
the mind is diſordered ! eln un banks 

There are two doors to my parlour, as I uſed to 
call it. As I entered at one, my friends hurried. out 
at the other. I ſaw juſt the gown of my Siſter, the 
laſt who ſlid away. My Uncle Antony went out 


with them; but he ſtaid not long, as you ſhall hear: 


And they all remained in the next parlour, a wain+ 
ſcot partition only parting the two. I remember 
them both in one: But they were ſeparated in favour 
of us girls, for each to receive her viſitors in at her 
pleaſure. | i 


. Mr. Solmes approached me as.ſoon as I entered, 


cringing to the ground, a viſible confuſion. in every 
feature of his face. After half a dozen choaked-u 
Madams,—He was very ſorry—He was very — 
concerned—It was his misfortune—And there he 
ſtopped, being unable preſently to complete a ſen- 
tence. N * 13 , 210% 
This gave me a little more preſence of mind. Cow- 
ardice in a foe begets courage in one's-ſelf—I ſee that 
plainly now— Let perhaps, at bottom, the new- 
made bravo is a greater coward than the other. 
I turned from him, and ſeated myſelf in one of 
the fire - ſide chairs, fanning myſelf. I have ſince 
recollected, that I muſt have looked very faucily. 
Could I have had any thougbts of the man, I ſhould 
have deſpiſed myſelf for it. But what can be ſaid in 
the caſe of an averſion ſo perfectly ſincere? 

He hemmed five or fix times, as I had done above | 
an 
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and theſe produced a ſentence - That I could not but 
ſee his confulion, This ſentence produced two or 
three more. I believe my Aunt had been his tutoreſs; 
For it was his awe, his reverence for ſo ſuperlative a 
Lady (I aſſure you), And he hoped—he hoped— 
three times he hoped, before he told me what At 
laſt it came out, that I was too generous (Generoſity, 
he ſaid, was my character) to deſpiſe him for ſuch 
for ſuch—for ſuch true tokens of his Love. 

I do indeed ſee you under ſome confuſion, Sir; and 
this gives me hope, that altho' I have been compelled, 
as I may call it, to give way to this Interview, it may 
be attended with happier effects than I had appre- 
hended from it, | 

He had hemmed himſelf into more courage, 

You could not, Madam, imagine any creature ſo 
blind to your merits, and fo little attracted by them, 
as eaſily to forego the intereſt and approbation he was 
honoured with by your worthy family, while he had 
any hope given him, that one day he might, by his 
perſeverance and zeal, expect your favour. 

I am but too much aware, Sir, that it is upon the 
intereſt and approbation you mention, that you build 
ſuch hope, Ir is impoſſible, otherwiſe, that a man, 
who has any regard for his own happineſs, would per- 
ſevere againſt ſuch declarations as I have made, and 
think myſelf obliged to make, in juſtice to you, as 
well as to myſelf. 

He had ſeen many inſtances, he told me, and had 

heard of more, where Ladies had ſeemed as averſe, 
and yet had been induced, ſome by motives of com- 
paſſion, others by perſuaſion of friends, to change 
their minds ; and had been very happy afterwards : 
And he hoped this might be the caſe here. | 

I have no notion, Sir, of compliment, in an ar- 
ticle of ſuch importance as this: Yet am I ſorry to be 
obliged to ſpeak my mind 2, plainly, as I am going 
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to do. Kno then, that I have invincible objections, 
Sir, to your addreſs. I have avowed them with an 
earneſtneſs that I believe is without example: And 
Why? —Becauſe T believe it is without example, that 
any young creature, circumſtanced as I am, was ever 
treated as I have been treated on your account. 
It is hoped} Madam, that your conſent may in 
time be obtained—Tbhat is the hope; and I ſhall be 
a miſerable man if it cannot. | | 
Better, Sir, give me leave to ſay, you were mi- 
ſerable by yourſelf, than that you ſhould make two ſo. 
You may have heard, Madam, things to my dif. 
advantage. No man is without enemies. Be pleaſed 
to let me know what you have heard, and ] will either 
_ own my faults, and amend ; or I will convince you, 
that I am baſely Zeſpattered : And once I underſtand 
ou overheard fomething that I ſhould ſay, that gave 
you offence: Unguardedly, perhaps; but nothing but 
what ſhewed my value, and that I would perſiſt fo 
long as I could have hope. 
I have indeed heard many things to your diſadvan- 
e;—And I was far from being pleaſed with what 
I overheard fall from your lips: But as you were not 
any-thing to me, and never could be, it was not for 
me to be concerned about the one or the other. 
I am forry, Madam, to hear this. I am ſure you 
ſhould not tell me of any fault, that I would be un- 
willing to correct in myſelf. | | 
Thea, Sir, correct this fault—Do not wiſh to have 
à young creature compelled in the moſt material ar- 
ticle of her life, for the ſake of motives ſhe deſpiſes; 
and in behalf of a perſon ſhe cannot value: One that 
has, in her own right, ſufficient to ſet her above all 
your offers, and a ſpirit that craves no more than 
what it has, to make itſelf eaſy and happy. 
I don't ſee, Madam, how you would be happy, 
TI were to diſcontinue my addreſs; For— 5 
| . 
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That is nothing to you, Sir, interrupted I: Do 
ou but withdraw. your pretenſions: And if it be 
thought ſit to ſtart up another man for my puniſh- 
ment, the blame will not lie at your door. You will 
be intitled to my thanks; and moſt heartily will I 
thank you. 

He pauſed, and ſeemed a little at a loſs: And I 
was going to give him ſtill ſtronger and more per- 
ſonal inſtances of my plain-dealing ; when in came 
my Uncle Antony. 

So, Niece, ſo !—Sitting in State like a Queen, 
giving Audience! haughty Audience! Mr. Solmes, 
why ftand you thus humbly ?—Why this diſtance, 
man? I hope to ſee you upon a more intimate foot- 
ing before we part. | 

I aroſe, as ſoon as he entered—and approached him 
with a bent knee: Let me, Sir, reverence my Uncle, 
whom ] have not for ſo long a time ſeen!—Let me, 
Sir, b*ſpeak your favour and compaſſion ! 

You'll have the favour of every-body, Niece, when 


you know how to deſerve it. 
If ever I deſerved it, I deſerve it now.—lI have 


been hardly uſed—I have made propoſals that ought 
to be accepted, and ſuch as would not have been aſted 
of me. What have I done, that I muſt be baniſhed 
and confined thus diſgracefully ? That I muſt not be 
allowed to have any free-will in an article that con- 
cerns my preſent and future happineſs ?— 

Miſs Clary, replied my Uncle, you have had your 
will in every-thing till now; and this makes your 
Parents wills ſit ſo heavy upon you. 

My.will, Sir! Be pleaſed to allow me to ask, 
What was my will till now, but my Father's will, 
and Yours and my Uncle Harlowe's will? Has ic 
not been my pride to obey and oblige ?—l never 
aſked a favour, that I did not firſt fit down and con- 
ſider, if it were fit to be granted. And now, to 
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ſhew my obedience, have I not offered to live Single? 
Have I not offered to diveſt myſelf of my Grand- 
father's bounty, and to caſt myſelf upon my Fa- 
ther's ; and that to be withdrawn, whenever I dif- 
oblige him ? Why, dear good Sir, am I to be made 
unhappy in a point ſo concerning to my _— 

Your Grandfather's Eſtate is not wiſhed from you. 
You are not deſired to live a Single Life. You 
know our Motives, and we gueſs at yours. And, 
let me tell you, well as we love you, we would much 
ſooner chuſe to follow you to the grave, than that 
yours ſhould take place. 1 

J will engage never to marry any man, without 

my Father's conſent, and Yours, Sir, and Every- 
body's, Did I ever give you cauſe to doubt my 
word ?—And here I will take the ſolemneſt Oath 
that can be offered me— 
That is the matrimonial one, interrupted he, with 
à big voice—And to this gentleman.—Ir ſhall, ic 
ſhall, Couſin Clary — And the more you oppoſe it, 
the worſe it ſhall be for you, 

This, and before the man, who ſeemed to aſſume 
courage upon it, highly provoked me. 

Then, Sir, you ſhall ſooner follow me to the grave 
indeed.— I will undergo the cruelleſt death—I will 
even conſent to enter into the awful vault of my an- 
ceſtors, and to have that bricked up upon me, rather 
than canſent to be miſerable for life.— And, Mr. 
Solmes, turning to him, take notice of what I ſay: 
This or any death, I will ſooner undergo (That will 
ſoon be over) than be yours, and for ever unhappy ! 

My Uncle was in a terrible rage upan this. He 
took Mr. Solmes by the hand, ſhocked as the man 
ſeemed to be, and drew him to the window—Don't 
be ſurpriſed, Mr, Solmes, don't be concerned at his. 
We know, and rapt out a fad oath, what women will 
fay in their wrath : The wind is not more boiſte- 
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rous, nor more changeable ; and again he ſwore to 
That, —If you think it worth your while to wait for 
ſuch an ungrateful girl as This, I'll engage ſhe'll 
veer about; I'll engage ſhe ſball. And a third time 
violently ſwore to it. | 

Then coming up to me (who had thrown myſclf, 
very much diſordered by my vehemence, into the 
molt diſtant window) as if he would have beat me; 
his face violently working, his Hands clenched, and 
his teeth ſet—Yes, yes, yes, hiſſed the poor gentle- 
man, you ſhall, you ſhall, you ſhall, Couſin 2 
be Mr. Solmes's wife; we will ſee that you ſhall ; 
and this in One week at fartheſt, And then a fourth 
time he confirmed it. Poor gentleman ! how he 
ſwore | 

I am forry, Sir, ſaid I, to ſee you in ſuch a paſſion. 
All This, I am but too ſenſible, is owing to my 
Brother's inſtigation ; who would not himſelf give 
the inſtance of duty that is ſought to be exacted 
from me. It is beſt for me to withdraw, I ſhall 
but provoke you farther, I fear: For altho* I would 
gladly obey you if I could, yet This is a point de- 
termined with me; and I cannot ſo much as wiſb 
to get it over, 

How could I avoid making theſe ſtrong declara- 
tions, the man in preſence ? 

I was going out at the door I came in at; the 
gentlemen looking upon one another, as if referring 
to each other what to do, or whether to engage my 
ſtay, or ſuffer me to go; and who ſhould I meer 
at the door but my Brother, who had heard all that 
had paſſed ! | 

He bolted upon me ſo unexpectedly, that I was 
ſurpriſed. He took my hand, and graſped it with 
violence, Return, pretty Miſs, ſaid he; return, if 
you pleaſe. You ſhall not yet be bricked up.—Your 
Inſtigating Brother ſhall ſave you from That ** O 
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thou fallen angel, ſaid he, peering up to my down- 
caſt face—ſuch a ſweetneſs here and ſuch an ob- 
ſtinacy there ! tapping my neck O thou true wo- 
man — tho ſo young - But you ſhall not have your 
Rake: Remember that; in a loud whiſper, as if he 
would be decently indecent before the man. You 
ſhall be redeemed, and this worthy gentleman, raiſ- 
ing his voice, will be ſo good as to redeem you 
from ruin—and hereafter you will bleſs him, or have 
reaſon to bleſs him, for his condeſcenſion; that was 
the brutal Brother's word ! 

He had led me up to meet Mr. Solmes, whoſe 
hand he took, as he held mine. Here, Sir, faid he, 
take the rebel Daughter's hand : I give it you now : 
She ſhall confirm the gift in a week's time ; or will 
have neither Father, Mother, nor Uncles, to boaſt 
of. | 

I ſnatched my hand away. 

How now, Miſs !|— | 
And how now, Sir!— What right have Zu to 
diſpoſe of my hand ?—If you govern every-body 
' elfe, you ſhall not govern me; eſpecially in a point 
fo immediately relative to myſelf, and in which you 
neither have, nor ever ſhall have, any-thing to do. 

I would have broken from him ; bur he held my 
hand too faſt. | 

Let me go, Sir !—Why am I thus treated? 
You deſign, I doubt not, with your unmanly gripe- 
ings, to hurt me, as you do: But again I aſk, 
Wherefore is it that I am to be thus treated by Tou? 

He toſſed my hand from him with a whirl, that 
pained my very ſhoulder. I wept, and held my other 
hand to the part. | 

Mr. Solmes blamed him. So did my Uncle. 

He had no patience, he ſaid, with ſuch a perverſe 
one; and to think of my reflections upon himſelf, 


before he entered. He had only given me _ — 
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hand, I had not deſerved he ſhould touch. Ir was 
one of my arts to pretend to be pained. 

Mr. Solmes ſaid, He would ſooner give up all 
his hopes of me, than that I ſhould be uſed unkind- 
ly: And he offered to plead in my behalf to them 
both; and applied himſeif with a bow, as if for my 
approbation of his interpoſition. 

Interpoſe not, Mr. Solmes, ſaid I, to ſave me 
from my Brother's violence. I cannot wiſh to owe 
an obligation to a man whoſe ungenerous perſeve- 
rance is the occaſion of bat violence, and of all my 
diſgraceful ſufferings. 

How generous in you, Mr. Solmes, ſaid my Bro- 
ther, to interpoſe ſo kindly in behalf of ſuch an im- 
moveable ſpirit! I beg of you ta perſiſt in your ad- 
dreſs The unnatural Brother called it addreſs /— 
For all our family's ſake, and for her ſake too, if 
you love her, perſiſt ! — Let us fave her, if poſſible, 
from ruining herſelf. Look at her perſon ! (and 
he gazed at me, from head to foot, pointing at me, 
as he referred to Mr. Solmes) Think of her fine 
qualities All the world confeſſes them, and we all 
gloried in her till now. She is worth ſaving ; and, 
after two or three more-ſtruggles, ſhe will be yours, 
and, take my word for it, will reward your pati- 
ence, Talk not, therefore, of giving up your 
hopes, for a little whineing folly. She has entered 
upon a parade, which ſhe knows not how to quit 
with a female grace. You have only her pride and 
her obſtinacy to encounter: And, depend upon it, 
you will be as happy a man in a fortnight, as a 
married man can be. 

You have heard me ſay, my dear, that my Bro- 
ther has always taken a liberty to reflect upon our 
Sex, and upon Matrimony !—He would not, if he 
did not think it Vit to do ſo !—Juſt as poor Mr. 


Wyerley, and others, whom we both know, pro- 
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fane and ridicule Scripture ; and all to evince their 
tenſions to the ſame pernicious talent, and to have 
it thought, that they are too wile to be religious. 

Mr. Solmes, with a ſelf. ſatisfied air, preſumptu- 
ouſly ſaid, He would ſuffer every-thing, to oblige 
my family, and to ſave me: And doubted not to 
be amply rewarded, could he be fo happy as to ſuc- 
ceed at laſt, 

Mr. Solmes, ſaid I, if you have any regard for 
your own happineſs (Mine is out of the queſtion 
with you: You have not generoſity enough to make 
That any part of your ſcheme) proſecute no further 
your addreſs, as my Brother calls it. It is but ju/ 
to tell you, that I could not bring my hrart ſo much 
as to think of you, without the utmoſt diſapproba- 
tion, before I was uſed as J have been: And can 
you think I am ſuch a ſlave, ſuch a poor ſlave, as to 

brought to change my mind by the violent uſage 
T have met with t 

And you, Sir, turning to my Brother, if you think 
that meekneſs always indicates tameneſs ; and that 
there is no magnanimity without Bluſter; own your- 
ſelf miſtaken for once : For you ſhall have reaſon 
to judge from henceforth, that a generous mind is 
not to be forced ; and that— 

No more, ſaid the imperious wretch, I charge 
you! lifting up his hands and eyes. Then turning 
ro my Uncle, Do you hear, Sir ? This is your once 
faultleſs Niece ! This is your favourite! 

Mr. Solmes looked as if he knew not what to 
think of the matter; and had I been left alone 
with him, I ſaw plainly I could have got rid of him 
eaſily enough, 

My Uncle came to me, looking up alſo to my 
face, and down to my feet: And is it poſſible This 
can be you? All this violence from you, Miss 
Clary? | | | 
| Yes, 
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Yes, it is poſſible, Sir—And, I will preſume to 
ſay, this vehemence on my ſide is but the natural 
conſequence of the uſage I have met with, and the 
rudeneſs I am treated with, even in your preſence, 
by a Brother, who has no more right to controul 
me, than I have to controul him. 

This uſage, Couſin Clary, was not till all other 
means were tried with you. 

Tried ! to what end, Sir? — Do I contend for 
any-thing more than a mere negative? You may, 
Sir (turning to Mr. Solmes) poſſibly you may, be in- 
duced the rather to perſevere thus ungenerouſly, as 
the uſage I have met with for your ſake, and what 
you have now ſeen offered to me by my Brother, 
will ſhew you what I can bear, were my evil deſtiny 
ever to make me yours, 

Lord, Madam, cried Solmes (all this time diſtort- 
ed into twenty different attitudes, as my Brother 
and my Uncle were bleſſing themſelves, and ſpeak- 
ing " to each other by their eyes, and by their 
working. features; Lord, Madam) what a con- 
ſtruction is This! 

A fair conſtruction, Sir, interrupted 1: For he 
that can ſee a perſon whom he pretends to value, 
thus treated, and approve of it, muſt be capable of 
treating her thus himſelf. And that you do approve 
of it, is evident by your declared perſeverance, when 
you know I am confined, baniſhed, and inſulted, in 
order to make me conſent to be what I never can be. 
And this, let me tell you, as I have often told 
others, not from motives of obſtinacy, but averſion. . 

Excuſe me, Sir, turning to my Uncle To you, 
as to my Father's Brother, I owe duty. I beg your 
pardon, that I cannot obey you: But as for my Bro- 
ther ; he is but my Brother ; he ſhall not conſtrain 
me: And (turning to the unnatural wretch—l will 
call him wretch) knit your brows, Sir, and frown 
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as you will, I will aſk you, Would you, in my caſc, 
make the facrifices I am willing to make, to obtain 
every one's favour ? If not, what right have you to 
treat me thus? and to procure me to be treated as I 
have been for ſo long a time paſt ? 

I had put myſelf by this time into great diſorder: 
They were ſilent, and ſeemed by their looks to want 
to talk to one another, walking about (in violent 
diforders too) between whiles. I fat down fannin 
myſelf (as it happened, againſt the glaſs) and 
could perceive my colour go and come; and being 


fick to the very heart, and apprehenſive of fainting, 


I rung, ' 

Betty came in. I called for a glaſs of water, and 
drank it: But no-body minded me. I heard my 
Brother pronounce the words, Art! Female Art! 
to Solmes; which, together with the apprehenſion 
that he would not be welcome, I ſuppoſe kept him 
back. Elſe I could fee the man was affected. And 
(ſtill fearing I ſhould faint) T arofe, and Kay hold 
of Betty's arm, Let me hold by you, Betty, ſaid I; 
Let me withdraw. And moved with trembling feet 
towards the door, and then turned about, and made 
a courteſy to my Uncle—Permit me, Sir, ſaid I, to 
withdraw, | 3 
Whither go you, Niece? ſaid my Uncle: We 
have not done with you yet. I charge you depart 
not. Mr. Solmes has ſomething to open to you, 
that will aſtoniſh you—And you hall hear it. 
Only, Sir, by your leave, for a few minutes into 
the air. I will return, if you command it. I will 
hear all that T am to hear; that it may be over Now 
and for Ever Tou will go with me, Betty? ? 
And fo, without any farther prohibition, I retired 
into the garden ; and there, caſting myſelf upon the 
firſt ſeat, and throwing Betty's apron over my face, 


leaning againſt her ſide, my hands between hers, I 
gave 
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gave way to a violent burſt of grief, or paſſion, or 
both; which, as it ſeemed, ſaved my heart from 
breaking; for I was ſenſible of an immediate re- 
lief. 
I have already given you ſpecimens of Mrs. 
Betty's impertinence. I ſhall not, therefore, trouble 

ou with more: For the wench, notwithſtanding 
this my diſtreſs, took great liberties with me, after 
ſhe ſaw me a little recovered, and as I walked far- 
ther into the garden; inſomuch that I was obliged 
to ſilence her by an abſolute prohibition of ſaying 
another word to me ; and then ſhe dropped behind 
me ſullen and gloomy. 

It was near an hour before I was ſent for in again. 
The meſſenger was my Coulin Dolly Hervey, who, 
with an eye of compaſſion and reſpect (tor Miſs 
Hervey always loved me, and calls herſelf my ſcho- 
= as you know) told: me, my company was de- 
red. | 

Betty left us. 

Who commands my attendance, Miſs? ſaid I— 
Have you not been in tears, my dear? 

Who can forbear tears? ſaid ſhe. 

Why, what is the matter, Couſin Dolly ?—Sure, 
nobody is intitled to weep in this family, but me ! 

Yes, I am, Madam, faid ſhe, becauſe I love you. 

I kiſſed her; And is it for me, my ſweet Couſin, 
that you ſhed tears ?—There never was Love loſt 
between us: But tell me, what is defigned to be 
done with me, that I have this kind inſtance of your 
compaſſion for me ? 

You muſt take no notice of what I tell you, faid 
the dear girl: But my Mamma has been weeping 
for you, too, with me; bũt durſt not let any-body 
ſee it: O my Dolly, ſaid my Mamma, there never 
was fo ſet a malice in man as in your Couſin 
James Harlowe. They will ruin the flower and or- 
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As how, Miſs Dolly? -Did ſhe not explain her- 
ſelf?— As how, my dear? ? nick 
Tes; ſhe ſaid, Mr. Solmes would have given up 
his claim to you ; for he ſaid, you hated him, and 
there were no hopes; and your Mamma was willing 
he ſnould; and to have you taken at your word, to 
renounce Mr. Lovelace, and to live Single: My 
Mamma was for it too; for they heard all that 
paſſed between you and Uncle Antony, and Couſin 
James; ſaying, it was impoſſible to think of pre- 
vailing upon you to have Mr. Solmes. Uncle Har- 
lowe ſeemed in the fame way of thinking; at leaſt, 
my Mamma ſays he did not ſay any- thing to the 
contrary. But your Papa was immoveable, and was 
angry at your Mamma and mine upon it: And 
hereupon your Brother, your Siſter, and my Uncle 
Antony, joined in, and changed the ſcene intirely. 
In ſhort, ſhe ſays, that Mr. Solmes had great mat- 
ters engaged to him. He owned, that you were the 
fineſt young Lady in England, and he would be con- 
"tent to be but little beloved, if he could not, after 
Marriage, engage your Heart, for the ſake of hav- 
ing the honour to call you his but for one twelve- 
month ſuppoſe. he would break your heart in the 
next For he is a cruel-hearted man, I am ſure. 
Muy friends may break my heart, Couſin Dolly; 
but Mr. Solmes will never have it in his power to 
Wark -* : | 
I do not know That, Miſs : You will have good 
luck to avoid having him, by what I can find; for 
my Mamma ſays, they are all now of one mind, 
herſelf excepted ; and ſhe is forced to be ſilent, your 
Papa and Brother are both ſo outrageous. 
I am got above minding my Brother, Couſin 
Dolly: He is but my Brother. But to my Father 
T owe duty and obedience, if I could comply. 


We are apt to be fond of any-body that will es 
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with us, when oppreſſed, or provoked. I always 


loved my Couſin Dolly; but now ſhe endeared her- 
ſelf to me ten times more, by her ſoothing concern 
for me. I aſked what foe would do, were the in my 
caſe? 
Without heſitation ſhe replied, Have Mr. Love- 
lace out- of- hand, and take up her own Eſtate, if ſhe 
were me; and there would be an end of it—And 
Mr. Lovelace, ſhe ſaid, was a fine gentleman ; 
— Mr. Solmes was not worthy to buckle his ſhoes. 
Miſs Hervey told me further, that her Mother 
was deſired to come to me, to fetch me in; but ſhe 


excuſed herſelf. I ſhould have all my friends, ſhe 


ſaid, ſhe believed, fit in judgment upon me. 

I wiſh it. had been ſo. But, as I have been told 
ſince, neither my Father nor my Mother would 
truſt themſelves with ſeeing me: The one it ſeems 
for paſſion-ſake z; my Mother, for tender conſidera- 
tions. 

By this time we entered the houſe, Miſs ac- 
companied me into the parlour, and left me, as a 
perſon devoted, I then thought. | 

No- body was there. I fat down, and had leiſure 
to weep; reflecting upon what my Couſin Dolly had 
told me. 
They were all in my Siſter's parlour adjoining : 
For I heard a confuſed mixture of voices, ſome 
louder than others, which drowned the more com- 
paſſionating accent. W 

Female accents I could diſtinguiſh the drowned 
ones to be. O my dear! what a hard-hearted Sex 
is the other! Children of the ſame parents, how 
came they by. their , cruelty ?-Do they get it by 
travel? Do they get it by converſation with one an- 
other? - Or how do they get it? — Yet my Siſter, 
too, is as hard-hearted as any of them, But this 
may be no exception neither: For ſhe has been 
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thought to be maſculine in her air, and in her ſpirit, 
She has then perhaps, a ſoul of the other Sex in a 


body of ours.—And fo, for the honour of our own, + 


will J judge of every woman for the future, who, 
imitating the rougher manners of men, acts unbe- 
ſeeming the gentleneſs of her own Sex. 

Forgive me, my dear friend, for breaking into 
my Story by theſe reflections. Were I rapidly to 
purfue my narration, without thinking, without re- 
flecting, I believe I ſhould hardly be able to keep in 
my right mind : Since vehemence and paſſion would 
then be always uppermoſt ; but while 1 chiak as 1 
write, I cool, and my hurry of ſpirits is allayed. 

I believe I was above a quarter of an hour enjoy- 
ing my own comfortleſs contemplations, before any- 
body came in to me; for they ſeemed to be in full 
debate. My Aunt looked in firſt ; O my dear, ſaid 
ſhe, are you there ? and withdrew haſtily to appriſe 
© Rs FR ON 

And then (as agreed upon I ſuppoſe) in eame my 

Uncle Antony, crediting Mr. Solmes with the words, 
Let me lead you in, my dear friend, having hold of 
his hand ; while the new-made Beau aukwardly fol- 
lowed, but more edgingly, as I may ſay, ſetting his 
feet mincingly, to avoid treading upon his- leader's 
heels. Excuſe me, my dear, this — aged 
but thoſe we do not love, appear in eve g un- 
graceful to us. * 
I ſtood up. My Uncle looked very ſurly.— Sit 
down !—fit down, girl, ſaid he—And- drawing a 
chair near me, he placed his dear friend in it, whether 
he would or not, J having taken my ſeak. And my 
Uncle fat on the other ſide of me. 
Wen, Niece, taking my hand, we ſhall have very 
little more to fay to you than we have already ſaid; 
as to the ſubject that is ſo diſtaſteful to you Unleſs, 
indeed, you have better conſidered of the matter 
Ard firſt, let me know if you have? 
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The matter wants no conſideration, Sir. 


Very well, very well, Madam! ſaid my Uncle, 


withdrawing his hands from. mine : Could I ever 
have thought of this from you? | 

For God's fake, deareſt Madam, ſaid Mr. Solmes, 
folding his hands—And there he ſtopped. Ry 

For God's fake, what, Sir ?—How came God's 
ſake, and your fake, I pray you, to be the ſame ? 

This ſilenced bim. My Uncle could only be angry; 
and that he was before. | 

Well, well, well, Mr. Solmes, ſaid my Uncle, 
no more of ſupplication. You have not confidence 
enough to expect a woman's favour. . 

He then was pleaſed to hint what great things he 
had deſigned to do for me; and that it was more 
for my ſake, after he returned from the Indies, than 
for the ſake of any other of the family, that he had 
reſolved to live a Single Life. But now, concluded 
he, that the perverſe girl deſpiſes all the great things 
it was once as much in my will, as it is in my 
pw to do for her, I will change my mea- 

res. _— 

I told him, that I moſt ſincerely thanked him for 
all his kind intentions to me: But that I was willing 
to reſign all claim to any other of his favours than 
kind looks, and kind words. 

He looked about him this way and that. 

Mr. Solmes looked pitifully down. | 

But both being ſilent, I was ſorry, I added, that 
I had too much reaſon to ſay a very harſh thing, as 
it might be thought; which was, That if he would 
but be pleaſed! to convince my Brother and Siſter, 
that he was abſolutely determined to alter his generous 
purpaſes towards me, it might poſſibly procure me 
better 1 from both, than I was otherwiſe 

to have. 

My Uncle was very reve Sifpleeſed, But he had 
2 nat 
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not the opportunity to expreſs his diſpleaſure, as he 
ſeemed prepa ing to do; for in came my Brother in 
exceeding great wrath z; and called me ſeveral vile 
names. His ſucceſs hitherto, in his devices againſt 
me, had ſet him above keeping even decent mea- 
ſures. 1 2 

Was This my ſpiteful conſtruction? he aſked— 
Was This the interpretation I put upon his brotherly 
care of me, and concern for me, in order to prevent 
my ruining myſelf? | 

It zs, indeed it is, ſaid I : I know no other way 
to account for your late behaviour to me: And be- 
fore your face, I repeat my requeſt to my Uncle, and 
I will make it to my other Uncle whenever I am 
— to ſee him, that they will confer all their 

avours upon You, and upon my Siſter; and only 
make me happy (It is all I wiſh for!) in their kind 
looks, and kind words. | 

How they all gazed upon one another !—But could 
J be leſs peremptory before the man? | 

And, as to your care and concern for me, Sir, 
turning to my Brother; once more I deſire it not. 
You are but my Brother. My Father and Mother, 
I bleſs God, are both living; and, were they 101, 
you have given me abundant reaſon to ſay, that you 
are the very laſt perſon 1 would wiſh to have any 
concern for ne. 

How, Niece! And is a Brother, an only Brother, 
of ſo little conſideration with you, as this comes to? 
And ought he to have no concern for his Siſter's ho- 
nour,” and the Family's honour ? * 

My honour, Sir I deſire none of his concern for 
That . It never was endangered till it had his unde- 
fired concern Forgive me, Sir But when my 
Brother knows how to act like a Brother, or behave 
like a Gentleman, he may deſerve more conſideration 
— than it is poſſible for me now to think - 
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I thought my Brother would have beat me upon 
this : But my Uncle ſtood between us. 

Violent girl, however he called me—Who, ſaid 
he, would have thought it of her ? 

Then was Mr. Solmes told, that I was unworthy 
of his purſuit. 

But Mr. Solmes warmly took my part: He 
could not bear, he ſaid, that 1 ſhould be treated ſo 
roughly. | 
And fo very much did he exert himſelf on this oc- 
caſion, and ſo patiently was his warmth received by 
my Brother, that I began to ſuſpect, that it was a con- 
trivance to make me think myſelf obliged to him 
and that this might perhaps be one end of the preſſed- 
for Interview, 

The very ſuſpicion of this low artifice; violent as 
] was thought to be before, put me ſtill more out 
of patience ; and my Uncle and my Brother again 
„ his wonderful generoſity, and his noble re- 
turn of good for evil, You are a happy man, Mr. 
Solmes, ſaid I, that you can fo eafily confer obliga- 
tions upon a whale family, except upon one ingrateful 
anger of it, whom you ſeem to intend moſt to oblige z 

ut who being made unhappy by your favour, de- 
ſires not to owe to you any protection from the vio- 
lence of a Brother. 

Then was I a rude, an ingrateful, an unworthy 
creature. 

I own it all—All, all you can call me, or think 
me, Brother, do I own. I own my unworthineſs 
with regard to This gentleman. I take your word 
for his abundant merit, which 1 have neither leiſure 
nor inclination to examine into It may perhaps be 
as great as your own—But yet I cannot thank him 
for his mediation : For who ſees not, looking at my 
Uncle, that this is giving himſelf a merit with every- 
body at my expence ? | 1 
| I 3 Then 
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Then turning to my Brother, who ſeemed furpriſed 
into ſilence by my warmth, I muſt alſo acknowlege, 
Sir, the favour of your ſuperabundant care for me. 
But I diſcharge you of it; at leaſt, while I have the 
happineſs of nearer and dearer relations. You have 
given me no reaſon to think better of your prudence, 
than of my own. I am independent of You, Sir ; 
tho' I never deſire to be fo of my Father: And altho' 
J wiſh for the good opinion of my Uncles, it is All 
I wiſh for from them: And This, Sir, I repeat, 10 
make You and my Siſter eaſy. 

Inſtantly almoſt came in „in a great hurry, 

looking at me as ſpitefully, as if ſhe were my Sifter : 
Sir, ſaid the to my Brother, my maſter deſires to 
ſpeak with you this moment at the door. 
He went to that which led into my Siſter's parlour; 
and this ſentence I heard thundered from the mouth 
of one who had a right to all my reverence : Son 
James, let the Rebel be this moment carried away to 
my Brother's— This very moment She ſhall not 
ſtay one hour more under my roof! 
I trembled; I was ready to fink. Yet, not know- 
ing what J did, or ſaid, I flew to the door, and would 
have opened it: But my Brother pulled it to, and 
held it cloſe by the key—O my Papa !—my dear 
Papa, ſaid I, falling upon my knees, at the door— 
admit your Child to your preſence . Let me but 
plead my cauſe at your feet O reprobate not thus 
your diftreſſed Daughter ! — 

My Uncle put his handkerchief to his eyes: Mr. 
Solmes made a till more grievous face than he 
had before. But my Brother's marble heart was un- 
touched. 

I will not ftir from my knees, continued I, with- 
out admiſſion.— At this door I beg it !—O let it 
be the door of mercy! and open it to me, honoured 
Sir, I beſeech you !— But this once, this _— 
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altho* you were afterwards to ſhut it againſt me for 


ever | 

The door was endeavoured to be opened on the 
inſide, which made my Brother let go the key on a 
ſudden ; and I preſſing againſt it (all the time remain- 
ing on my knees) fell flat on my face into the other 
parlour z however without hurting myſelf, But 
every-body was gone, except Betty, who I ſuppoſe 
was the perſon that endeavoured to open the door. 
She helped to raiſe me up ; and when I was on my 
feet, Llookedround that apartment, and ſecing nobody 
there, re-entered the other, leaning upon her; and 
then threw myſelf into the chair which I had fat in 
before; and my eyes overflowed, to my great re- 
lief: While my Uncle Antony, my Brother, and 
Mr, Solmes, left me, and went to my other re- 
lations. | 

What paſſed among them, I know not: But my 
Brother came in by the time I had tolerably recovered 
myſelf, with a ſettled and haughty gloom upon his 
brow—Your Father and Mother command you in- 
ſtantly to prepare for your Uncle Antony's. You 
need not be ſolicitous about what you ſhall take with 
you. You may give Betty your keys Take them, 
— if the perverſe- one has them about her, and 
carry them to her Mother. She will take care to 
ſend every - thing after you that you ſhall want But 
. you will not be permitted to ſtay in this 

ouſe. 

I don't chuſe to give my keys to any- body, ex- 
cept to my Mother, and into her own hands. You 
ſee how much I am diſordered. It may coſt me my 
life, to be hurried away ſo ſuddenly. I beg to be in- 
dulged till next Monday at leaſt. 

That will not be granted you. So prepare for 
this very night. And give up your keys. Give 
them to me, Miſs. I'll carry them to your Mother. 
| 14 2 
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Excuſe me, Brother. Indeed, I won't. 

Indeed you muſt. Have you any thing you are 
afraid ſhould be ſeen by. your Mother? 

Not, if I be permitted to attend her, 
I I make a report accordingly, 
He went out. | 

In came Miſs Dolly Hervey : I am ſorry, Madam, 
to be the meſſenger But your Mamma inſiſts upon 
your ſending up all the keys of your cabinet, library, 
and drawers. | 

Tell my Mother, that J yield them up to her com- 
mands : Tell her, I make no conditions with my 
Mother : But if ſhe find nothing ſhe ſhall diſapprove 
of, I beg that ſhe will permit me to tarry here a few 
days longer.—Try, my Dolly (the dear girl ſobbing 
with grief); Try, if your gentleneſs cannot prevail 
for me. 

She wept ſtill more, and ſaid, It is fad, very ſad, 
to ſee matters thus carried ! 

She took the keys, and wrapped her arms about 
me; and begged me to excuſe her for her meſſage; 
and would have ſaid more; but Betty's preſence 
awed her, as I ſaw. | 

Don't pity me, my dear, faid I. It will be im- 

uted to you as a fault. You ſee who is by. 

The inſolent wench ſcornfully ſmiled : One young 
Lady pitying another in things of this nature, looks 
promiſing in the youngeſt, I muſt needs ſay. 

I bid her begone from my preſence. 

She wauld moſt gladly go, ſhe faid, were ſhe not 
to ſtay about me by my Mother's order. 

It ſoon appeared for what ſhe ſtaid ; for I offering 
to go up ſtairs: to my apartment when my Couſin 
went from me with the keys, ſhe told me ſhe was 
commanded (to her very great regret, ſhe muſt own) 
to deſire me not to go up at preſent. 

Such a bold-face, as ſhe, I told her, ſhould not 


hinder me. She 
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She inſtantly rang the bell, and in came my Brother, 
.meeting me at the door. bY. 

Return, return, Miſs—No going up yet. 

I went in again, and throwing myſelf upon the 
window-ſeat, wept bitterly, 

Shall I give you the particulars of a ridiculouſly 
ſpiteful converſation that paſſed between my Brother 
and me, in the time that he (with Betty) was in 
office to keep me in the parlour while my cloſet was 
ſearching ?—But I think I will not. It can anſwer 
no good end, 


TI deſired ſeveral times, while he ſtayed, to have 


leave to retire to my apartment; but was denied. 
The ſearch, I ſuppoſe, was not over. 
Bella was one of thoſe employed in it. They 
could not have a more diligent ſearcher. How hap- 
py it was they were diſappointed! | 
But when my Siſter could not find the cunning 
creature's papers, I was to ſtand another viſit from 
Mr. Solmes—preceded now by my Auat Hervey, 
ſorely againſt her will, I could ſee that; accompanied 
by my Uncle Antony, in order to keep her ſteady, 
I ſuppoſe. 

But being a little heavy (for it is now paſt Two 
in the morning) I will lie down in my hs, to 
indulge the kind ſummons, if it will be indulged. 


Three o' Clock, Wedneſday Morning. 
a I covLD not ſleep Only dozed away one half- 
our, 
My Aunt Hervey accoſted me thus—O my dear 
child, what troubles do you give to your parents, 
and to every-body -I wonder at you 
Il am ſorry for it, Madam. | 
Sorry for it, child by then ſo very obſtinate! 
Come, ſit down, my dear, I will ſit next you 
taking my hand, | 
My 
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My Uncle placed Mr. Solmes on the other fide of 
me: Himſelf over-againſt me, almoſt cloſe to me. 
Was I not finely beſet, my dear ? 

Your Brother, child, ſaid my Aunt, is too paſſion- 
ate—His zeal for your welfare puſhes him on a little 
too vehemently. | 

Very true, ſaid my Uncle: But no more of This. 
We would now be glad to ſee if milder means will 
do with you—Tho', indeed, they were tried before. 

I aſked my Aunt, If it were neceſſary, that That 
gentleman ſhould be preſent ? 

There is a rewha he ſhould, ſaid my Aunt, as 
-you will hear by-and-by. But I muſt tell you, firſt, 
that, thinking you was a little too angrily treated by 
your Brother, your Mother deſired me to try what 
gentler means would do upon a ſpirit ſo generous 
as we uſed to think yours. | 
Nothing can be done, Madam, I muſt preſume 
to ſay, if This gentleman's addreſs be the end. 
She looked upon my Uncle, who bit his ” „and 
looked upon Mr. Solmes, who rubbed his and 
making her head, Good, dear creature, ſaid ſhe, be 
calm. Let me aſk you, If ſomething would have 
been done, had you been more gently uſed, than you 
ſeem to think you have been? 

No, Madam, I cannot ſay it would, in this - 
man's favour. You know, Madam, you w, 
Sir, to my Uncle, I ever valued myſelf upon my 
ſincerity: And once indeed had the happineſs to be 
valued for it. 

My Uncle took Mr. Solmes aſide. I heard him 
fay; whiſperingly, She muſt, ſhe ſhall, ſtill be yours.— 
We'll ſee, who*H conquer, Parents, or Child, Un- 
8 or Niece. I doubt not to be witneſs —— = 
ing got over, and many a -hum Je 
made of this high — wo 

I was heartily vexed, | 

| Tho' 
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Tho* we cannot find out, continued he, yet we 
gueſs, who puts her upon this obſtinate behaviour, It 
is not natural to her, man. Nor would I concern 
myſelf ſo much about her, but that I know what I ſay 
to be true, and intend to do great things for her. 

I will hourly pray for that happy time, whiſpered 
as audibly Mr. Solmes. I never will revive the re- 
membrance of what is now ſo painful to me. 

Well, but, Niece, I am to tell you, ſaid my Aunt, 
that the ſending up your keys, without making 
conditions, has wrought for you what nothing ot 
could have done. That, and the not finding any- 
thing that could give them umbrage, togeties with 
Mr. Solmes's interpoſition— 

O Madam, let me not owe an obligation to Mr. 
Solmes. I cannot repay it, except by my thanks ; and 
thoſe only on condition that he will decline his ſuit. 
To my thanks, Sir (turning to him) if you have a 
heart capable of humanity, if you have any eſteem 
for me for my own ſake, I beſeech you to intitle 
yourſelf !—I beſeech you, dol— 

O Madam, cried he, believe, believe, believe me, 
it is impoſſible. While you are ſingle, I will hope. 
While that hope is enco by ſo many worthy 
friends, I muſt perſevere. I muſt not ſlight hem, 
Madam, becauſe you ſlight . 

1 anſwered him only with a look ; but it was of 
high diſdain ; and turning from him—But what fa- 
vour, dear Madam (to my Aunt) has the inſtance of 
duty you mention procured me? 

Your Mother and Mr. Solmes, replied my Aaine, 
have prevailed, that your requeſt to ſtay here till 
Monday next ſhall be granted, if you will promiſe to 
go chearfully then. 

Let me but chuſe my own viſitors, and I will go 
to my Uncle's houſe with ure. 

Well, Niece, faid my Aunt, we muſt wave this 

ſubject, 
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ſubject, I find. We will now proceed to another, 
which will require your utmoſt attention. It will give 
you the reaſon why Mr. Solmes's preſence is requi- 
Ay, faid my Uncle, and ſhew you what fort of a 
man ſomebody is. Mr. Solmes, pray favour us, in 
the firſt place, with the Letter you received from your 
anonymous friend. 
I will, Sir, And out he pulled a Letter-caſe, and, 
taking out a Letter, It is written in anſwer to one 
ſent to the perſon. It is ſuperſcribed, To Roger Solmes, 
Eq; It begins thus: Honoured Sir— | 
I beg your pardon, Sir, faid I : But what, pray, 
is the intent of reading this Letter to me? 
Io let you know what a vile man you are thought 
to have ſet your heart upon, ſaid my Uncle, in an 
audible whiſper. | 
If, Sir, it be ſuſpected, that I have ſet my heart 
upon.anyrother, why is Mr. Solmes to give himſelf 
any farther trouble about me? | 

Only hear, Niece, ſaid my Aunt ; Only hear what 
— Solmes has to read and to ſay to you on this 


If, Madam, Mr. Solmes will be pleaſed to declare, 
that he has no view to ſerve, no end to promote, for 
himſelf, I will hear any-thing he ſhall read. But if 
the contrary, you muſt allow me to ſay, That it will 
abate with me a great deal of the weight of whatever 
he ſhall produce. e int/ 
Hear it but read, Niece, ſaid my Aunt. — 

Hear it read, ſaid my Uncle. You are ſo ready 
to take part with— 

With any-body, Sir, that is accuſed anonymouſly, 
and from intereſted motives, 

He began to read; and there ſeemed to be a heavy 
load of charges in this Letter againſt the poor crimi- 
nal: But I ſtopped the reading of it, and ſaid, — 
| W 
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will not be ny fault, if this vilified man be not as in- 
different to me, as one whom I never ſaw. If he 
be otherwiſe at preſent,” which I neither own, nor 
deny, it proceeds from the ſtrange methods taken 
to prevent it. Do not let one cauſe unite” him and 
me, and we ſhall not be united. If my offer to live 
Single be accepted, he ſhall be no more to me than 
this gentleman; . . 
Still—Proteed, Mr. Solmes—Hear i it our, Niece 

was my Uncle's cry. 
But to what purpoſe, Sir? ſaid I—Has not Mr. 
Solmes a view in this? And, beſides, can any-thing 
worſe be ſaid of Mr. Lovelace, than I have heard 
faid for ſeveral months paſt? 

But this, ſaid my Uncle, and what Mr. Solmes 
can tell you beſides, amounts to the fulleft proof — 

Was the unhappy man, then, ſo freely treated in 
his character before, witbout full proof ? I beſeech 
you, Sir, give me not too good an opinion of Mr. 
Lovelace; as I may have, if ſuch pains be taken to 
make him guilty, by one who means not his refor- 
mation by it; gor to do good, if I may preſume to 
ſay ſo in this caſe, to any-body but himſelf. 

1. ſee very plainly, girl, fad my Uncle, your pre- 
poſſeſſion, your fond prepoſſeſſion, for the perſon of 
a man without morals. 

Indeed, my dear, ſaid my Aunt, you too much 
juſtify all our apprehenſions. Surprizing! that a 
young creature of virtue and honour ſhould thus 
eſteem a man of a quite oppoſite character! 

Dear Madam, do not conclude againſt | me too 
haſtily, I believe Mr. Lovelace is far from being ſo 
good 2s he ought to be: But if every man's. private 
life were ſearched into by prejudiced people, ſet on 
for that purpoſe, I know not whoſe reputation would 
be ſafe. I love a virtuous character, as much in 
man, as in woman, I think it as requiſite, and as 

merito- 
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meritorious, in the one as in the other. And, if 
left to myſelf, I would ptefer's . of _ a cha- 
racter to Royalty withaut it. 

Why chen, ſaid my 7 OE 2 

Give me leave, Sir But I may venture to fay, 
that wany of thoſe who have eſcaped: m—— have: 
not meriterd -applauſe.- 

Permit me to obſerve — That Mr. Salman 
bimſolf may not be abſohmely faultleſs. I never heard 
of his virtues. Some vices I have heard of Excuſe 
me, Mr. Solmes, I ſpeak to your face The text 
— caſting the ** fone —_— an. eren 
eſſo 

He looked down; bot was klent. | 

Mr. Lovelace may have vices you have not. You 
may have others, which be has not. ſpeak not 
this to defend him, or to accufe you. No man is 
bad, no one is good, in — Mr. Love- 
lace, for example, is ſaid to be implacable, and to 
hate my friends: That does not make me value him 
the more: But give me leave to ſay, That tb hate 
him as much. Mr. Solmes has his antipathies, like- 
wiſe; very ſtrong ones, and thoſe to his um relations; 
which I don't find to be the other's fault; for he 
lives well with is Let he may have as bad:— 
Worſe, pardon me, he cannot have, in my 
opinion: For what tmuſt be the man, who bates his 
econ fleſh ? 

You know not, VR 3 

You know not, Niece; al in one breath, 

You know not, Clary; 

I may not, nor do I defire to know hl Solmes's 
reaſons. It concerns not me to know them: But 
the world, even the impartial part of ic, accuſes him. 
If the world is unjuſt, or raſh, in one man's caſe, why = 
* it not be fo in aber s That's all I mean by 

I a 
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than where a man ſeeks to pull down another's cha- 
rater, in order to build up his own. 

The poor man's face was all this time overſpread. 
with confuſion, twiſted, as it were, and all awry, 
neither mouth nor noſe ſtanding i in the middle of it. 
He looked as if he were ready to cry: And had he 
been capable of pitying me, I had ne tried to 

ty him. 

. They all three gazed 1 upon ans another in-Glawe. 
My Aunt, I ſaw (at leaſt I thought ſo) looked as if 
ſhe would have been glad ſhe might have appeared to 
approve of what I ſaid. She but feebly blamed me, 
when ſhe ſpoke, for not hearing what Mr. Solmes 
had to ſay. He himſelf ſeemed not now very earneſt 
to be heard. My Uncle ſaid, There was no talking to 
me. And I ſhould have abſolutely filenced both 
gentlemen, had not my Brother come in again to 
their aſſiſtance. 

This was-the ſtrange ſpeech he made at his en- 
trance, his eyes flaming with anger; This prating 
girl has ſtruck you all dumb, I perceive. Perlevere, 
however, Mr. Solmes. I have heard every word ſhe 
has faid : And I know no other method of being even 
with her, than, after ſhe is yours, to make her as 
ſenſible of your power, as ſhe now makes you of her 
inſolence. 

Fie, Couſin Harlowe ! ſaid my Aunt—Could I 
have thought a Brother would have ſaid this to a 

„of a Sifter ? 

I muſt tell you, Madam, faid he, that you give 
the rebel courage. You yourſelf ſeem to favour too 
much the arrogance of her Sex in her; otherwiſe ſhe 
durſt not have thus her Uncle's mouth by 
reflections upon him; as well as denied to hear a 
ä as tan bn platay aged, fo 
tine, whoſe protection, as 
intends to claim againſt her family. . 

Stopped 


[ 
| 
| 
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Stopped my Uncle's mouth, by refleftions upon hint; 
Sir! ſaid I, How can that be ! How dere you to 
make ſuch an application as This! 

My Aunt wept at his reflection upon her. —Cou- 
au. ſaid ſhe to him, If This be the thanks I have 
for my trouble, I have done: Your. Father would 
not treat me thus And I «vill ſay, that the hint you 
gave was an unbrotherly one. 

Not more unbrotherly than all the reſt of his con- 
duct to me, of late, Madam, faid I. I ſee by this 
ſpecimen of his violence, how every- body has been 


brought into his meaſures, Had J any the leaſt ap- 


prehenſion of ever being in Mr. Solmes's power, this 
might have affected me. But you ſee, Sir, to Mr. 
Solmes, what a conduct is thought neceſſary to en- 
able you to arrive at your ungenerous end. Lou 
ſee how my Brother courts for you! _ . 

I diſclaim Mr. Harlowe's violence, Madam, with 
all my foul. I will never remind you 

Silence, worthy Sir! ſaid I; I will take care you 

never ſhall have the opportunity. 

Leſs violence, Clary, ſaid my Uncle. 8 
James, you are as much to blame as your Siſter. 

In then came my Siſter. Brother, ſaid ſhe, you 
kept not your promiſe, You are thought to be to 
blame within, as well as here. Were not Mr. Solmes's 
generoſity and affection to the girl well known, what 
you have ſaid would be inexcuſable. My Father 
deſires to ſpeak with you; and with you, Aunt; and 
with you, Uncle ; ; and with you, N= Solmes if 
yu eaſe. 
They all four withdrew i into the next apartment. 
I ſtood ſilent, as not knowing preſently how to 
* this interventioi of my Siſter s. But ſhe left 
me not long at aloſs—O thou perverſe thing, ſaid 
ſne (poking out her angry face at me, when they were 
all gone, but ſpeaking. —_ low) What trou- 
bles do you give to us-all ! You 
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You and my Brother, Bella, ſaid I, give troubie 
to yourſelves ; yet neither you nor he have any buſt- 
neſs to concern yourſelves about me. 

She threw out ſome ſpiteful expreſſions,” ſtill in a 
low voice, as if ſhe choſe not to be heard without; 
and I thought it beſt to oblige her to raiſe her tone 
a little, if I could. If I could, did I ſay? It is eaſy 
to make a paſſionate ſpirit anſirer all one's views 
upon it. 

She accordingly flamed out in a raiſed tone: And 
this brought my Couſin Dolly in to us, Miſs Har- 
lowe, your company is deſired. - | 

I will come preſently, Couſin Dolly. 

But again provoking a ſeverity from me which ſhe 
could not bear, and calling me names; in once more 
came Dolly, with another ee that her com- 
pany was deſired. 

Not mine, I doubt, Miſs Dolly, ſaid I. 

The ſweet-tempered girl burſt out into tears, and 
ſhook her head. 

Go in before me, child, faid Bella (vexed. to ſee 
her concern for me) with thy ſharp face like a new 
moon: What doſt thou cry for? Is it to make thy 
keen face look ſtill keener ? 

I believe Bella was blamed, too, when he went in; - 
for I heard her ſay, The creature was ſo provoking, 
there was no keeping a reſolution, 

Mr. Solmes, after a little while, came in again by 
himſelf, to take leave of me: Full of ſcrapes and 
compliments 3 but too well tutored and encouraged, 

do give me hope of his declining his ſuit. He begged 
me not to impute to him any of the ſevere things to 
which he had been a ſorrowful witneſs. He beſought 
my compaſſion, as he called it. 

He ſaid, the reſult was, That he had ſtill hopes 
given him; and, altho* diſcouraged by me, he was 
reſolved to perſevere, while I remained ſingle. —And 
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ſuch long and ſuch painful ſervices de led of, 2% 
never before were heard 

I told him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, what he had 
to truſt to, 

Yer ſtill he determined to perſiſt. While J was 
no man's elſe, he muſt hope 

What! {aid I, will you u Kill perſiſt, when I de- 
clare, as I now do, that my affections are engaged? 
And let my Brother make the moſt of it. 

He knew my principles, and adored me ſor them. 
He douhted mot, that it was in his power to make 
me happy: And he was ſure I would not ant the 
will to be ſo. 

Laſſured him, that, were I to be carried to my 

Unele's, it ſhauld anſwer no Sas for I, wauld never 
ſee him.; nor receive a line from him; nor hear a 
word in his favour, whoever were the perſon who 
ſhould mention him to me. 
Fle was. ſorry for it. Ne muſt be miſerable, were 
I to hold in that mind. But he doubted not, that 1 
might be indueed by my Father and Uncles to 
change it — 

Never, never, he might depend upon it. 

It was richly worth his, patience, and the trial. 

At my expence ?—; At the price of all my bappi- 
26g, Sir? 

Hie hoped I ſhould be induced to think otherwiſe. 

And then would he have run into his fortune, his 
ſiettlements, his affection— Vowing, that never man 
loved a woman with ſo ſincere a paſſion, as he 
3 me. 

I ſtopped him, as to the firſt;part of his ſpeech: 
And to the ſecond, of the ſincerity of his paſſion, 
What then, Sir, ſaid I, is your Love to one, who 
muſt aſſure you, that never young creature looked 
upon man with a more ſincere diſapprobation, than 


1 look upon you? And tell me, What en can 
you 
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you urge, that this true declaration anſwers not be- 
forehand ? | 
Deareſt Madam, what can I ſay?— On my knees 


And down the ungraceful wretch dropped on his 


es. rad 
Let me not kneel in vain, Madam: Let me not 
be thus deſpiſed. — And he looked moſt odiouſly 
forrowful. _ © hat n 
I have kneeled too, Mr. Solmes : Often have 1 
kneeled : And I will kneel again—Even to you, Sir, 
will I kneel, if there be ſo much merit in kneeling ; 
ovided you will not be the implement of my cruel 
| we ho e's Ke perſecutian. 12 11 ng)” 
If all the ſervices, even to worſhip you, during my 
whole life - Vou, Madam, invoke and expect mercy; 
yet ſhew none | 
Am I to be cruel to myſelf, to ſhew mercy. to 
you? Take my Eſtate, Sir, with all my heart, ſince 
you are ſuch a favourite in this houſe !— Only leave 
myſelf—The mercy you aſk for, do you ſhew to 
Others. . | | 
If you mean to my relations, Madam unworthy 
as they are, all ſhall be done that you ſhall preſcribe. 
Who, I, Sir, to find you bowels you naturally 
have not? I to purchaſe heir happineſs by the for- 
feiture of my own ? What I aſk you for, is mercy to 
myſelf : That, ſince you ſeem to have ſome power 


over my relations, you will uſe it in my behalf. Tell 


them, that you ſee I cannot conquer my averſion to 
you : Tell them, if you are a wiſe man, that you 
value too much your own happineſs, to riſque it 
againſt ſuch a determined antipathy : Tell them, that 
I am unworthy of your offers : And that, in mercy 
to yourſelf, as well as to me, you will not proſecute 
a ſuit ſo impoſſible to be granted. | 
I will riſque all conſequences, ſaid the fell wretch, 
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riſing, with a countenance whitened over, as if with 
malice, his hollow eyes flaſhing fire, and biting his 
under-lip, to ſnew he could be manly. Your hatred, 
Madam, ſhall be no objection with me: And 
doubt not in a few days to have it in my Power to 
ſhew you— | 

You have it in your power, Sir — 

He came well off— To ſpew yon more generoſity, 
than, noble as you are ſaid to be to Ferme yo ſhew 


to me. | 
The man's face became his anger: Tt ſeems formed 


to expreſs the paſſion. 

At that inſtant, again came in my Brother—Siſter, 
Siſter, Siſter, ſaid he, with his teeth ſet, act on the 
termagant part you have ſo newly aſſumed— Moſt 
wonderfully well does it become you. It is but a 
ſhort one, however. Tyranneſs in your turn, accuſe 
others of your own guilt— But leave her, leave her, 
Mr. Solmes; her time is ſhort. You'll find her 
humble and mortified enough very quickly— Then, 
how like a little tame fool will ſhe look, with her 
conſcience upbraiding her, and begging of you [with 
a whining voice, the barbarous Brother ſpoke] to 
forgive and forget !— 

More he ſaid, as he flew out, with a glowing 
face, upon Shorcy* coming in to recal him on his 
violence. 

I removed from chair to chair, exceſſively Fights 
and diſturbed at this brutal treatment, 

The man attempted to excuſe himſelf, as being 


forry for my Brother's paſſion. 
Leave me, leave me, Sir, fanning—or I ſhall faint. 


And indeed I thought I ſhould, 

He recommended himſelf to my favour with an 
air of aſſurance z augmented, as I thought, by a di- 
ſtreſs ſo viſible in me; for he even ſnatched my 
trembling, my ſtruggling hand; and raviſhed it to 
his odious mouth, I flung 


ing 
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I flung from him with high diſdain : And he with- 
drew, bowing and cringing ; ſelf-gratified, and en- 
joying, as 1 thought, the confuſion he law me in. 

The wretch. is now, methinks, before me; and 


now J ſee him aukwardly ſtriding backward, as he 


retired, till the edge of the opened door, which he 


ran againſt, remembered him to turn his welcome 


back upon me. 5 


Upon his withdrawing, Betty brought me word, 


— 


that I was permitted to go up to my own chamber: 
And was bid to conſider of every- thing: Fer my 


time was ſnort. Nevertheleſs, ſhe believed I might 
be permitted to ſtay till Saturday. F 


She tells me. That altho* my Brother and Siſter 


were blamed for being ſo haſiy with me, yet when 


they made heir report, and my Uncle Antony his, 
of my provocations, they were all more determined 


than ever in Mr. Solmes's favour. 


The wretch himſelf, ſhe tells me, pretends to be 


more in love with me than before; and to be rather 
delighted than diſcouraged with the converſation that 
paſſed between us. He ran on, ſhe ſays, in raptures, 
about the grace wherewith I ſhould dignify his 
board; and che like fort of ſtuff, either of bis ſay- 
ing, or of her making. | 

: She cloſed all with a Now is your time, Miſs, to 
ſubmit with a grace, and to make your own terms 
with him: —Elſe, I can tell you, were I Mr. Solmes, 
it ſhould be worſe for you: And who, Miſs, of our 


Sex, proceeded the ſaucy creature, would admire a 
rakiſh gentleman, when ſhe might be admired by a 


lober one to the end of the chapter? Wa : 


She made this further ſpeech to me on quitting 


my chamber You have had amazing good luck, 
Miſs, 1 muſt tell you, to keep your writings concealed 


lo cunningly. You. muſt needs think I know that 
you are always at your pen: And as you endeavour 
* 14 £3 = | 
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to hide that knowlege from me, I do not think my- 
ſelf obliged to keep your ſecret. But love not to 


aggravate.” I had rather reconcile by much. Peace- 


making is my talent, and ever was. And had I 
been as much your foe, as you imagine, you had not 
perhaps been here now. But this, however, I do not 
ſay to make a merit with you, Miſs : For, truly, it 
will be the better for you the ſooner every-thing is 
over with you. And better for me, and for every- 
one elſe ; that's certain. Yet one hint I muſt con- 
clude with; that your pen and ink (ſoon as you are 


to go away) will not be long in your power, I do 


aſſure you, Miſs. And then, having loft that 
amuſement, it will be ſeen, how a mind ſo active as 
yours will be able to employ itfelf. 

This hint alarms me ſo much; that I ſhall inſtant» 
ly begin to conceal, in different places, pens, ink, 
and paper; and to depoſit ſome in the Ivy Summer- 
touſe;if Ican find a ſafe place there; and, at the worſt, 
I have got apencibof black, and another of red lead, 
which I uſe in my drawings; and my patterns ſhall 
ſetve for paper, if J Rave no other, 

How lucky it was, that I had got away my pa- 
pers! They made a ſtrict fearch for them; That! 
can ſee, by the diſorderly manner they have left all 
things in: For you know that I am ſuch an obſerver 
of method, that I can go to a bit of ribband, or lace, 
or edging, blindfold. The ſame in my books; which 
they have ſtrangely diſordered and miſmatched ; to 
look behind them, and in ſome of them, I ſuppoſe. 
My cloaths too are rumpled not a little. No place 
has eſcaped them. To your hint, I thank you, are 
they indebted for their diſappointment. 

- Fhe pen, thro* heavineſs and fatigue, dropt out of 
my fingers, at the word indebted. I reſumed it, to 
fniſh the ſentence; and to tell you, that I am, 

| Your for ever ddliged and affeftionats 

2 CL. HARTOWE. 
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L E T T E R XIX. 
Miſs. CLARESSA HARLOwE, To Miſs Hows. 


medueſday, Eleven of Clock, April 5, 


Muſt write as F have opportunity; making'uſe of 
my concealed Stores: For my pens and ink (all 

of each that they could find) are taken from me; as 
I ſhall tell you more particularly By- and-by. 
Murr an hour ago, F depoſited Hy long Letter to 
as allo, in the uſual place, a billet to Mr. 
La leſt his impatience ſhould put him upon 
ſome raſſineſs; ſignifying, in four lines, That the 
Interview was over ; and that ! hoped my ſteady 

« refuſal of Mr. Solmes would diſcourage Ar fur- 
© ther applications to me in his favour.” - -- 

Altho? I was unable (through the fatigue I had 
undetgone, and by reaſon of ſitting up all night, 
to write to you; which made me lie longer than 
ordinary this morning) to depoſit my Eetter to you 
ſooner; yet I hope you will have it in ſuch good 
time, as that you il be able to ſend mie an Anſwer 
to it this night, or in the morning early; which, if 
ever ſo ſhort, will inform me, whether I may de- 
pend upon your Mother's indulgence, or not. This 
it behoves me to know as ſoon as poſſible; for they 


are reſolved to hurry me away on Saturday next at 


fartheſt; perhaps to-morrow. 

I will now inform you of all that happened pre- 
vious to their taking away my pen and ink, as well as 
of the manner in which that act of violence was com- 
mitted ; and this as briefly as J can. 

My Aunt, who (as well as Mr. Solmes, and my 
two Uncles) lives here, I think, came up to me, and 
ſaid, She would fain have me hear what Mr. Solmes 
had to ſay of Mr. Loyelace—Only that I might be 
appriſed of ſome things, that would convince me 

K 4 what 
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what a vile man he is, and what a wretched Huſ- 
band he muſt make. I might give them what de- 
gree of credit I pleaſed ; and take them with abate- 
ment for Mr. Solmes's intereſtedneſs, if I thought fit. 
But it might be of uſe to me, were it but to queſtion 
Mr, Lovelace indirectly upon ſome of them, that re- 
lated to my/elf. 7204 25302 100 
I was indifferent, I ſaid, about what he. could fay 
of me; as I was ſure it could not be to my diſad- 
vantage; and as he had no reaſon. to impute to me 
the forwardneſs which my unkind friends had ſo 
cauſleſly taxed me with. . 1 | 
She faid, That he gave himſelf high airs on ac- 
count of his family; and ſpoke as deſpicably of ours 
as if an alliance with us were beneath him, 
I replied, That he was a very unworthy man, if 
it were true, to ſpeak ſlightingly of a family, which 
was as good as his own, bating that it was not allied 


to the Peerage : That the dignity itſelf, I thought, 


conveyed more ſhame than. honour to. deſcendents, 
who had not merit to adorn, as well as to be adorned 
by it: That my Brother's abſurd pride, indeed, 
which made him every-where declare, he would ne- 
ver marry but to Quality, gave a diſgracefyl pre- 
ference againſt ours: But that were I to be aſſured, 
that Mr. Lovelace was capable of ſo mean a pride 
as to inſult us or value himſelf on ſuch an accidental 
advantage, I ſhould think as deſpicably of his ſenſe, 
as every-body elſe did of his morals, 


0 . 


She inſiſted upon it, that he had taken ſuch liber- 
ties; and offered to give ſome inſtances, which, ſhe 
ſaid, would ſurpriſe me. 8 

I anſwered; That were it ever fo certain that Mr. 


Lovelace had taken ſuch liberties, it would be but 


common juſtice (ſo much hated as he was by all our 
family, and ſo much inveighed againſt in all compa- 
nies by them) to inquire into the provocation he had 

: | to 
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to ſay what was imputed to him; and whether the 


value ſome of my friends put upon the riches they 


poſſeſs (throwing perhaps contempt upon every other 
advantage, andeven diſcrediting their own pretenſions 
to family, in order to depreciate his) might not pro- 
voke him to like e Upon the whole, 
Madam, ſaid I, can you ſay, that the inveteracy 
lies not as much on qu ſide, as on his? Can he ſay 
any-thing of us more diſreſpectful than we ſay of 
him ?—And as to the ſuggeſtion, ſo often repeated, 
that he will make a bad Huſband, is it poſſible: for 
him to uſe a Wife worſe than I am uſed ; particu». 
larly by my Brother and Siſter? - r 
Ah, Niece.! ah, my dear! how firmly has this 
wicked. man attached youhn 77 
Perhaps not, Madam. But really great care ſhould: 
be taken by Fathers and Mothers, When they would 
have their Daughters of their minds in theſe parti- 
culars, not, to. ſay things that ſhall neceſſitate | the 
child, in honour and generoſity, to take part with 
the man her friends are averſe to. But, waving all 
this; as J have offered to renounce him for ever; 1 
ſee not why he ſhould be mentioned to me, nor why 
I ſhould be wiſhed to hear any-thing about him. 
Well, but ſtill, my dear, there can be no harm to 
let Mr. Solmes tell you what Mr. Lovelace has ſaid 
of you. Severely as you have treated Mr. Solmes, 
he is fond of attending you once more: He begs to 
be heard on this head. 6 Mats 
If it be proper for me to hear it, Madam 
It ic, eagerly interrupted ſhe, very proper. 


Has what he has ſaid of me, Madam, convinced 
you of Mr. Lovelace's baſeneſs? 


It has, my dear: And that you ought to abhor 
him for it. | 

Then, dear Madam, be pleaſed to let me hear it 
from your mouth ; There is no need that I as” = 
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Mr. Solmes, when it will have double the weight from 
3, What, Madam, has the man dared to ſay of 
ne? 

My Aunt was quite at a loſs. 

Wy laſt, Well, faid ſhe, I ſce how you are at- 
tached. I am ſorry for it, Miſs. For I do affure 
you,” it will ſignify nothing. You muſt be Mrs. 
Solmes ; and that in a very few days. 

If conſent of heart, and aſſent of voice, be neceſ- 
fa to a Marriage, I am ſure I never can, nor ever 
will be married to Mr. Solmes. And what will any 
of my relations be anſwerable for, if they force my 
hand into his, and hold it there till the Service be 
read; I perhaps inſenfible, and in fits, all the time 

What a romantic picture of a forced Marriage 
Have you drawn, Niece! Some people would ſay, 
you have given a fine deſcription of your own obſti- 

child. 
3 N Brother and Siſter would: But you, Madam, 
yoo L ant ſure, between obſtinacy and aver- 
In. 17 
' Suppoſed ethos may owe its rife to. real obſtina- 
cy, my dear. 

Iko my own heart, Madam. Tvih y ou aid, 
Well, but ſee Mr. Solmes once more, Niece. It 
will oblige, and make for you, more than you ima- 

me: 
T2 What ſhould I e him for, Madam ?—Is the 
man fond of hearing me declare my averſion to him? 
Ils he deſirous of having me more and more in- 
cenſe my friends againſt myſelf ?==0 my cunning, my 
athbitious Brother ! 

Ah, my dear !—with a look of pity, as if ſhe. 
underſisod the meaning of my exclamation — But 
muſt That neceſſarily be the caſe ? __ 

It muſt, Madam, if they will take offence at me 


for declaring my ſtedfaſt deteſtation of Mr. Solmes, 


as a Huſband. Mr. 
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Mr. Solmes is to be pitied, ſaid ſhe. He adores 
you. He longs to ſee you once more. He loves 
you the better for your cruel uſage of him yeſter- 
day. He is in raptures about you. 

Ugly creature, thought I !—He in raptures! 

What a cruel wretch muſt He be, ſaid I, who can 
enjoy the diſtreſs to which he fo largely contributes 
gut b ſee, I ſee, Madam, that I am conſidered as 
an animal to be baited, to make ſport for my Brother 
and Siſter, and Mr. Solmes. They are all, all of 
them, wanton in their cruelty.— I, Madam, ſee the 
man!—the man ſo incapable of pity !—Indeed I 
will not ſee him, if I can help it. Indeed I will not. 


What a conſtruction does your lively wit put 


upon the admiration Mr. Solmes expreſſes of you ! 
Paſſionate ' as you were yeſterday, and contemptu- 
ouſly as you treated him, he dotes upon you for the 
very ſeverity by which he ſuffers. He is not ſo un- 
generous a man as you. think him: Nor has he an 
unfeeling heart, —Let me prevail upon you, my dear 
(as your Father and Mother expect it of you) to ſee 
him once: more, and hear what he has to lay to 


= — can I conſent to ſee Bim again, ban yeſter- 
day's Interview was' interpreted: by you, Madam, as 
well as by every other, as an encouragement tb him? 
When I myſelf declared, that if I ſaw him a ſecond 
time by my own conſent, it might be ſo taken? 
_ when I am ceeermindd never to n 
im ? 
You might ſpare your refQions upon ne, Miſs, 
I have no thanks either from one fide or the other. 
And away ſhe flung, 
F Deareſt Madam! Haid J, following her to the 
OOr—— 
But ſhe would not hear me further; and her 


fudders breaking from me occaſioned a hurry to ſome 
mean 
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mean liſtener; as the ſlipping of a foot from the 
landing - place on the ſtairs diſcovered to me. 

J had ſcarcely recovered myſelf from this attack, 
when up came Betty —Miſs, ſaid ſhe, your company 
is deſired below-ſtairs in your own ger 

By whom, Betty? 

How can I tell, Miſs perhaps by your Siſter ; 
perhaps by your Brother—I know they won't come 

up-ſtairs to your apartment again. 

Is Mr. Solmes gone, Betty? . 

I believe he is, Miſs—Would you have him ſent 
for back ? ſaid the bold creature. 

Down I went: And to whom ſhould I be ſent 
for, but to my Brother and Mr. Solmes? The latter 
ſtanding ſneaking behind the door, fo that I faw 
him not, till I was mockingly led by the hand into 
the room by my Brother. And then I ſtarted as if 
I had beheld a ghoſt. 

Lou are to ſit down, Clary. 

And what then, Brother? - 

Why. then, you are to put off that ſcoroful look, 
and hear what Mr. Solmes has to ſay to you. 

Sent for down to be baited again, thought 17 

- Madam, faid Mr. Solmes, as if in haſte to ſpeak, 
leſt he ſhould. not have opportunity given him (and 
indeed he judged right] Mr. Lovelace is a declared 
Marriage-hater, and — a 7 upon your honour, 


if ever 


Baſe accuſer ! ſaid I, in a paſſion, ſnatching my 
hand from my Brother, who was inſolently motion- 
ing to give it to Mr. Solmes; he has not! he dares 
not But you have, if endeavouring to force a free 
mind be to diſhonour it 

O thou violent creature! ſaid my Brother—But 
not gone yet—for I was ruſhing away. 

What mean you, Sir (ſtruggling vehemently to 


get wf to detain me thus againſt my — 
ou 
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You ſhall not go, Violence; claſping his unbro- 

therly arms about me. ; | 
Then let not Mr. Solmes ftay.—Why hold you 
me thus? He ſhall not, for your own ſake, if I can 
help it, ſee how barbarouſly a Brother can treat a 
Siſter who deſerves not evil treatment. 
And] ftruggled fo vehemently to get from him, 
that he was forced to quit my hand ; which he did 
with theſe words — Begone then, Fury ! — How 
ſtrong is will !—There is no holding her. 

And up I flew to my chamber, and locked my- 
ſelf in, trembling, and out of breath. 

In leſs than a quarter of an hour, up came Betty. 

I let her in upon her tapping, and aſking (half out 
of breath too) for admittance. 
The Lord have, mercy upon us! ſaid ſhe —What 
a confuſion of a houſe is This! [hurrying up and 
down, fanning herſelf with her handkerchief] Such 
angry Maſters and Miſtreſſes Such an obſtinate 
young Lady !—Such an humble Lover !—Such en- 
raged Uncles Such O dear dear! What a top- 
ſy-turvy houſe is This — And all for what, trow ?— 
Only becauſe a young Lady may be happy, and will 
not? Only becauſe a young Lady will have a Huſ- 
band, and will not have a Huſband ? What hurly- 
burlies are here, where all uſed to be peace and quiet- 
neſs ! 

Thus ſhe ran on to herſelf ; while I fat as patiently 
as I could (being aſſured that her errand was not de- 
ſigned to be a welcome one to me) to obſerve when 
her ſoliloquy would end. | 

At laſt, turning to me—I muſt do as I am bid. 
I can't help it—Don't be angry with me, Miſs. But 
I muſt carry down your pen and ink : And that, this 
moment. | 

By whoſe order ? | 

By your Papa's and Mamma's. 


How 
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How al I know that? 

She offered to go to my cloſet; Iftept in before 
her: Touch it, if you dare. 

Up. came my Couſin. Dolhy Madam Madam] 
ſaid the poor weeping e creature, in 
broken ſentences Lou muſt indeed you muſt 
deliver to Betty or to me your pen and ink. 

Muſt I, my ſweet Couſin? Then I will to you; 


but not to this bold body. And ſo I gave my ſtan- 
diſh to her. 


I am-ſorry, +; ſorry, ſaid Miſs, to be the, meſ- 
ſenger : But your pa mul nat have 0 al in the ſame 
houſe with. him: 15 is re . he carried 
away to· mortow, ar W e 21 Fay there- 
fore your pen and ink i 3 4 a away, that you may 
give no-body notice of it. 

And away went the dear - gal; very ſorrowful, 
carrying down with her my. ſtandiſh, and all its fur- 
niture, and a little parcel of pens beſide, which hav- 
ing been ſeen when the great ſearch was made, 
was bid to aſk for. As it happened, I had not di- 
miniſhed it, havin hid half a dozen crqw-quills in 
as many different places. It was lucky; for 1 9 
not they had numbered how many were in the parcel. 

Betty run on, telling me, that my Mother was 
now as much incenſed againſt me, as any: hod yr 
That my doom was fixed That my violent beha- 
viour had not left one to plead for me That Mr. 
Solmes bit his lip, and muttered, and ſeemed, to have 
more in his head, than could come out at his mouth 
that was her phraſe. 

And yet ſhe alfo hinted to me, that the cruel wretch 
took pleaſure in ſeeing me; altho* ſo much to my 
diſeult. And ſo wanted to ſee me again. Muſt he 
not be a ſavage, my dear ? 

The wench went on—That my Uncle Harlowe 

ſaid, That now he gave me up.—That he pitied Mr. 


Solmes 
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Solmes—Yet hoped he would not think of This to 
nm detriment hereafter : That my Uncle Antony was 

of opinion, That I ought to ſmart for it: Aud, for 
her part —And then, as one of the family, ſhe gave 
—— * of the ſame ſide. 

As I have no other way of hearing any-thing that 
is ſaid or intended below, I bear ſometimes more 
patiently than I otherwiſe ſhould do with her imper- 
tinence. And indeed ſhe ſeems to be in all my Bro- 
ther's and Siſter's counſels. 

Miſs Hervey, came up again, and demanded an 
half-pint ink. bottle which they had ſeen in my cloſer. 

1 gave it her without heſitation. 

If-they have no ſuſpicion of my being able to write, 
they will © r let me ſtay longer than otheryiſe 
they woul 

This, my dear, is now my ſituation. 

All my dependence, all.my hopes, are in your Mo- 
ther's favour. But for That, I know not what I 
might do: For who can tell what will come next? 


LETTER XX. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARTIO W, To Miſs Hows. 


Wedneſday, Four o Clock in the Afternoon. 
Am juſt returned from depoſiting the Letter I ſo 
lately finiſhed, and ſuch of Mr. Lovelace's Letters 
as I had not ſent you. My long Letter I found re- 
maining there. So you will have both together. 
I am concerned, methinks, it ĩs not with you. But 
your ſervant cannot always be at leiſure. However, 
I will depoſit as faſt as I write, I muſt keep 
by me.now ; and when I write, lock myſelf in, that 
I may _ be ſurpriſed now they think I have no pen 
in 
1 found in the uſual place another Letter from this 
diligent man: And by its contents, a confirmation 


that. 
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that ng paſſes in this houſe but he knows it; and 
that almoſt as ſoon as it paſſes. For this Letter muſt 
have been written before he could have received my 
Billet; and depoſited I ſuppoſe when that was taken 
away; yet he compliments me in it upon aſſerting 
myſelf (as he calls it) on that occaſion to: Yay Uncle 
and to Mr. Solmes. 

He aſſures me, however, that they are more and 
©. more determined to ſubdue me. 

He ſends me the compliments of his family; and 
* acquaints me with their earneſt deſire to fee me 
Hamongſt them. Moſt vehemently does he preſs for 
my quitting This houſe, while it is in my power 
*-to get away: And again craves leave to order his 
5. Uncle's Chariot-and:ſix to attend my commands at 


the ſtile leading to the coppice hein e the 


© paddock. 
© Settlements to my own will he ral offers, Kant 
M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to be guaran- 
tees of his honour and juſtice. But, if I chuſe not 
© to goto either of thoſe Ladies, nor yet to make him 
© the happieſt of men ſo ſoon as it is nevertheleſs his 
hope that I will, he urges me to withdraw to my 
© own houſe; and to accept of my Lord M. for my 
guardian and protector till my Couſin Morden ar- 
* rives. He can contrive, he ſays, to give me eaſy 
© poſſeſſion of it, and will fill it with his female Re- 
* lations on the firſt invitation from me; and Mrs. 
* Norton, or Miſs Howe, may be undoubtedly pre- 
© vailed upon to be with me for a time. There can 
© be no pretence for litigation, he ſays, when I am 
© once in it. Nor, if I chuſe to have it fo, will he 
6 © appear to viſit me; nor preſume to mention Mar- 
ge to me till all is quiet and eaſy; till every me- 


4 thod I ſhall preſcribe for a Reconciliation with my 


friends is tried; till my Couſin comes; till ſuch 


. Settlements are drawn as he ſhall approve of for 
me; 
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© me ; and that I have unexceptionable proofs of his 
on good behaviour.“ | iT 

As to the diſgrace a perſon of my character may 
be apprehenſive of upon quitting my Father's houſe, 
he obſerves (too truly I doubt) That the treatment 
] meet with is in every one's mouth: Yet, he ſays, 
* that the public voice is in my favour: My friends 
* themſelves, he ſays, expe&# that I will do myſelf, 
© what he calls, this juſtice : Why elſe do they confine 
me? He urges, that, thus treated, the independ- 
« ence I have a right to will be my ſufficient excuſe, 
going but from their houſe to my own, if I chuſe 
that meaſure; or in order to take poſſeſſion of 
* my own, if I do not: That all the diſgrace I can 
receive, they have already given me: That his 
concern and his family's concern in my honour, 
vill be equal to my own, if he may be ſo happy 
ever to call me his: And he preſumes, he ſays, to 
aver, that no family can better ſupply the loſs of 
* my own friends to me than his, in whatever way 
* I ſhall do them the honour to accept of his and 
< their protection. 

But he repeats, that, in all events, he will oppoſe 
my being carried tomy Uncle's; being well aſſured, 
that T ſhall be loſt to him for ever, if once I enter 
into that houſe. He tells me, That my Brother 
and Siſter, and Mr. Solmes, deſign to be there to 
receive me: That my Father and Mother will not 
come near me till the Ceremony is actually over: 
And that then they will appear, in order to try to 
* reconcile me to my odious Huſband by urging upon 
* me the obligations I ſhall be ſuppoſed to be under 
* from a double duty.? | 

How, my dear, am I driven on one fide, and in- 
vited on the other This laſt intimation is but a too 
probable one. All the ſteps they take ſeem to tend to 
this! And, indeed, they have declared almoſt as much. 
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He owns, © That he has already taken his mea- 
© ſures upon this intelligence: But that he is /o de- 
© firous for my /ake (L muſt ſuppoſe, he ſays, that he 
* owes them no forbearance for their own) to avoid 
© coming to extremities, that he has ſuffered a perſon, 
© whom they do not ſuſpect, to acquaint them with 
© his reſolutions, as if come at by accident, if they 
< perſiſt in their deſign to carry me ra ee to my 
a Uncle's; in hopes, that they may be induced from 
© the fear of miſchief which may enſue, to change 
© their meaſures: And yet he is aware, that he has 
© expoſed himſelf to the greateſt riſques by having 
* cauſed this intimation to be given them; ſince, if 
© he cannot benefit himſelf by their fears, there is no 
doubt but they will doubly guard themſelves againſt 
* him upon it. vr 131 

What a dangerous enterprizer, however, is this 
man | 
He begs a few lines from me, by way of anſwer 
© to this Letter, either this evening, or to-morrow 
© morning, If he be not ſo favoured, he ſhall con- 
© clude, from what he knows of the fixed determi- 
© nation of my Relations, that I ſhall be under a cloſer 
© reſtraint than before: And he ſhall be obliged to 
take his meaſures according to that preſumption.” 

You will ſee by this abſtract, as well as by his Let- 
ter preceding This (for both run in the ſame ſtrain) 
how ſtrangely forward the difficulty of my fituation 
has brought him in his declarations and propoſals ; and 
in his threatenings too: Which, but for That, I would 
not take from him. 

Something, however, I muſt ſpeedily reſolve upon, 

or it will be out of my power to help myſelf. 
Nov l think of it, I will incloſe his Letter (fo might 
have ſpared the abſtract of it) that you may the bet 
ter judge of all his propoſals, and intelligence ; and 
leſt it ſhould fall into other hands. 1 cannot ou 
e 
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the contents, altho* I am at a loſs what anſwer to 
return (a. 

I cannot bear the thoughts of throwing myſelf upon. 
the protection of his friends: But I will not examine 
his propoſals cloſely, till I hear from you. Indeed, 
I have no eligible hope, but in your Mother's good- 
neſs. Hers is a protection I could more reputably fly 
to, than to That of any other perſon : And from hers 
ſhould be ready to return to my Father's (for the 
breach then would not be irreparable, as it would be, 
if I fled to his family): To return, I repeat, on ſuch 
terms as ſhall ſecure but my Negative; not my Inde- 
pendence: I do not aim at That (fo ſhall lay your 
Mother under the leſs difficulty); altho* I have a 
right to be put into poſſeſſion of my Grandfather's 
Eſtate, if I were to infiſt upon it:—Such a right, I 
mean, as my Brother exerts in the Eſtate left him; 
and which no-body diſputes. —God forbid, that I 
ſhould ever think —1 from my Father's rea- 
ſonable controul, whatever right my Grandfather's 
Will has given me! He, good gentleman, left mo 
that Eſtate, as a reward of my duty, and not to ſet 
me above it, as has been juſtly hinted to me: And 
this reflection makes me more fearful of not anſwering 
the intention of ſo valuable a bequeſt. —O that my 
friends knew but my heart Would but think of 
it as they uſed to do For once more, I ſay, If it 
deceive me not, it is not altered, altho? theirs are! 

Would but your Mother permit you to ſend her 
chariot, or chaiſe, to the bye-place where Mr. Love- 
lace propoſes Lord M's ſhall come (provoked, inti- 
midated, and apprehenſive, as I am) I would not 
heſitate a moment what to do. Place me any-where, 
% I have ſaid before In a cott, in a garret; any- 


(a) She accordingly incloſgs Mr. Lovelace's Letter. But P 
the moſt material contents of it are given in her Abſſract, it is | 


Mitted, 
L 2 where 
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where—Diſguiſed as a Servant—or let me paſs as a 
Servant's Siſter So that I may but eſcape Mr, Solmes 
on one hand, and the diſgrace of refuging with the 
family of a man at enmity with my own, on the 
other; and I fhall be in ſome meaſure happy! 

Should your good Mother refuſe me, what refuge, 
or whoſe, can I fly to?—Deareft creature, adviſe 


your diſtreſſed friend. 


I xROkx off ber- was ſo exceſively uneaſy, 
that I durſt not truſt myſelf with my own reflections: 
I therefore went down to the garden, to try to calm 
my mind, by ſhifting the ſcene. I took but one turn 
upon the Filbeard- walk, when Betty came to me. 
Here, Miſs, is your Papa!—Here is your Uncle 
Antony! Here is my young Mafter—and my young 
Miſtreſs, coming, to take a walk in the garden; and 
your Papa ſends me to fee where you are, for fear 
he ſhould meet you. | 

I ſtruck into an oblique: path, and got behind the 
yew-hedge, ſeeing my Siſter appear; and there con- 
cealed myſelf till they were gone paſt me. 

My Mother, it ſeems, is not well. My poor 
Mother keeps her chamber. — Should ſhe be worſe, 
I ſhould have an additional unhappineſs, in appre- 
henſion that my reputed undutifulneſs has touched 
her heart. 

You cannot imagine what my emotions were be- 
hind the yew-hedge, on feeing my Father ſo near me. 
I was glad to look at him thro* the hedge, as he 
paſſed by: But I trembled in every joint, when I 
heard him utter theſe words: Son James, To You, 
and to Bella, and ro You, Brother, do I wholly 
commit this matter. That I was meant, I cannot 
doubt. And yet, why was I ſo affected; ſince I 
may be ſaid to have been given up to the cruelty of 


my Brother and Siſter for many days paſt ? 
Wut 


ſoo 
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n 2 
- Warts my Father 2 in the garden, I ſent 
dutiful compliments to my Mother, with inquiry 
after her health, by Shorey, whom I met accidentally 
upon the ſtairs; for none of the ſervants, except my 
gaolereſs, dare to throw themſelves in my way. I 
had the mortification of fuch a return, as made me 
repent my meſſage, tho* not my concern for her 
health. Let her not inquire after the diforders ſhe 
* occaſions,” was the harſh anſwer. * I will not re- 
© ceive any compliments from her.“ | 
Very, very, hard, my dear! Indeed it is very hard. 


I Have the pleaſure to hear that my Mother is 
already better. A colicky diforder, to which ſhe is 
too ſubject. It is hoped it is gone off. God ſend it 
may! Every evil that happens in this houſe is owing 
to me! ö | 

This good news was told me, with a circumſtance 
very unacceptable ; for Betty ſaid, ſhe had orders to 
let me know, that my garden-walks and. poultry- 
viſits were ſuſpected; and that both will be prohibited, 
if I ſtay here till Saturday or Monday. | 
Poſſibly this is faid by order, to make me go with 
lefs reluctance to my Uncle's. | 

My Mother bid her ſay, if I expoſtulated about 
theſe orders, and about my pen and ink, That read- 
ing was more to the purpoſe, at preſent, than write- 
ing: That by the one, I might be taught my duty; 
* That the other, conſidering whom I was believed 
* to wnite to, only ſtiffened my will : That my needle- 
* works had better be purſued, than my airings; which 
* were obſerved to be taken in all weathers.“ | 

So, my dear, if I do not reſolve upon ſomething 
ſoon, 1 ſhall neither be able to avoid the intended 
evil, nor have it in my power to correſpond with 


you, | N wol! 
L 3 Wed- 
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Wedneſday Night. 

ALL is in a hurry below-ſtairs. Betty is in and 
out like a ſpy. Something is working, I know not 
what. I am really a good deal diſordered in body as 
well as mind. Indeed I am quite heart-ſick. 

I will go down, tho? tis almoſt dark, on pretence 
of getting a little air and compoſure. Robert has my 
two former,. I hope, before now : And I will depoſit 
This, with Lovelace's incloſed, if I can, for fear of 
another ſearch. | 

I know not what I ſhall do!—All is fo ſtrangely 
buſy Doors clapt too—Going out of one apart- 
ment, hurryingly, as I may ſay, into another. Betty 
in her alarming way, ſtaring, as if of frighted im- 

rtance; twice with me in half an hour; called down 
in haſte by Shorey the laſt time; leaving me with 
ſtill more meaning in her looks and geſtures Vet 
223 nothing in all this worthy of my apprehen- 

ons.— 

Here again comes the creature, with her deep- 
drawn affected ſighs, and her O gear's! O dear's! 


Mon dark hints thrown out by this ſaucy crea- 
ture. But ſhe will not explain herſelf. * Suppoſe 
this pretty buſineſs ends in murder, ſhe ſays ? I may 
* rue my oppolition, as lang as I live, for aught ſhe 
knows. Parents will not be baffled out of their 
children by impudent gentlemen ; nor is it fit they 
© ſhould. It may come home to me, when I leaſt 
© expect it. 
| Theſe are the gloomy and perplexing hints this im- 

rtinent throws out. Probably they ariſe from the 
information Mr. Lovelace ſays he has ſecretly per- 
mitted them to have (from his vile double-faced 
agent, I ſuppoſe!) of his reſolution to prevent my be- 
ing carried to my Uncle's. 


How juſtly, if ſo, may This exaſperate — — 
| | * 
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How am [I driven to and fro, like a feather in the 
wind, at the pleaſure of the raſh, the ſelfiſh, and the 
headſtrong ! and when I am as averſe to the proceed- 
ings of the one, as I am to thoſe of the other ! For 
altho* I was induced to carry on this unhappy corre- 
ſpondence, as I think I ought to call it, in hopes to 
prevent miſchief ; yet indiſcreet meaſures are fallen 
upon by the raſh man, before I, who am ſo much 
concerned in the event of the preſent contentions, can 


be conſulted : And between his violence on one hand, 


and that of my relations on the other, I find myſelf 
in danger from both. 

* O my dear! what is worldly wiſdom but the 
height of folly ?—1, the meaneſt, at leaſt the young- 
+ eſt, of my Father's family, to thruſt myſelf in the 
* gap between fuch uncontroulable ſpirits!—To the 
* interception perhaps of the deſigns of Providence, 
* which 2 "Ia | to make thefe hoſtile ſpirits their 
* own puniſhers.—If ſo, what prefumption!—lIndeed, 
my dear friend, I am afraid I have thought myſelf 
* of too much conſequence. But, however this be, 
* it is good, when calamities befall us, that we ſhould 
* look into ourſelves, and fear. 

If I am prevented depoſiting this and the incloſed 
(as Tintend to try to do, late as it is) I will add to it as 
occaſion ſhall offer. Mean time, believe me to be 

Your ever affectionate and grateful 
Cr. HAarLoOWE. 


Under the ſuper ſcription, written with a penſil, after 
went down. 
My two former are not yet taken away l am ſur- 
priſed—I hope you are well—l hope All is right 
* bstwixt your Mother and you. 


L 4 EET. 
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"LETTER xxl. 


Aſs Ho WE, To Miſs CLARISsA HARTOWI. 


| Thurſday Morning (April q). 
Have your three Letters. Never was there a 
creature more impatient on the moſt intereſting 
uncertainty than I was, to know the event of the In- 
terview between you and Solmes. | | 
It behoves me to account to my dear friend, in her 
reſent unhappy ſituation, for every-thing that may 
ve the leaſt appearance of negligence or remiſſneſs 


on my part. I ſent Robin in the morning early, in 


hopes of a depoſit. He loitered about the place till 
near Ten to no purpoſe ; and then came away ; my 
Mother having given him a Letter to carry to Mr. 
Hunt's, which he was to deliver before Three, when 
only, in the day-time, that gentleman 1s at home ; 
and to bring her back an Anfwer to it, Mr. Hunt's 
houſe, you know, lies wide from Harlowe-Place, 
Robin but juſt ſaved his time; and returned not till ic 
was too late to ſend him again. I could only direct 
him to ſet out before day this morning; 204. if he 


got any Letter, to ride as for his life to bring it to 


me. | 
I lay by myſelf: A moſt uneaſy night I had thro 
impatience z and being diſcompoſed with it, lay longer 
than uſual. Juſt as I was riſen, in came Kitty, from 
Robin, with your three Letters. I was not a quarter 
dreſſed; and only ſlipt on my morning Sac; proceeding 
no further till I had read them all thro', long as they 
are: And yet I often ſtopped to rave aloud (tho* by 
myſelf) at the deviliſh people you have to deal with. 
How my heart riſes at them all! How poorly did 


they deſign to trick you into an encouragement of 


Solmes, from the extorted Interview |—I am very, 
very angry at your Aunt Hervey—To give up her 
| | 7 own 
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own judgment ſo tamely And, not content to do ſo, 


to become ſuch an acłive inſtrument in their hands 
But it is ſo like the world!—So like my Mother 
too !—Next to her own child, there is not any-body 
living ſhe values ſo much as ſhe does you :—Yet, it 
is Why ſhould we embroil ourfelves, Nancy, with 
the affairs of other people? | 

| Other people How I hate the poor words, where 
friendſhip is concerned, and where the protection to 
be given may be of ſo much conſequence to a friend, 
and of ſo little derriment to one's ſelf! A 

I am delighted with your ſpirit, however. I ex- 
pected it not from you. Nor did They, I am ſure. 
Nor would you, perhaps, have exerted it, if Lovelace's 
intelligence of Solmes's Nurſery-offices had not ſet you 
up. I wonder not that the wretch is ſaid to love you 

e better for it. What an honour would it be to 
him fo have ſuch a Wife ? And he can be even with 
you when you are ſo. He muſt indeed be a ſavage, 
as you ſay.— Let is he leſs to blame for his perſe- 
verance, than thoſe of your own family whom moſt 
you reverence, for theirs. 2 

It is well, as J have often ſaid, that I have not ſuch 
provocations and trials; I ſhould perhaps long ago 
have taken your Couſin Dolly's advice Let dare I 
not to touch that key.—lI ſhall always love the good 
girl for her tenderneſs to you. 

I know not what to ſay to Lovelace; nor what to 
think of his promiſes, nor of his propoſals to you. 
'Tis certain Lion you are highly eſteemed by all his 
family. The Ladies are perſons of unblemiſhed ho- 
nour. My Lord M. is alfo (as Men and Peers go) 
a man of honour. I could tell what to adviſe any 
other perſon in the world to do but you. So much 
expected from you !—Such a ſhining light Tour 
quitting your Father's houſe; and throwing yourſelf 
into the protection of a family, however — 

| c 
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that has à man in it, whoſe perſon, parts, declara- 
tions, and pretenſions, will be thought to have en- 
gage your warmeſt eſteem ;—Methinks I am rather 
or adviſing that you ſhould get privately to London; 
and not to let either him, or any-body elſe but me, 
know where you are, till your Couſin Morden comes. 

As to going to your Uncle's, that you muſt not do 
if you can help it. Nor muſt you have Solmes, that's 
certain : Not only becauſe of his unworthineſs in 
every reſpect, but becauſe of the averſion you have 
ſo openly avowed to him; which every-body knows 
and talks of; as they do of your approbation of the 
other. For your reputation-ſake therefore, as well 
as to prevent miſchief, you muſt either live ſingle, or 
have Lovelace. . 

If you think of going to London, let me know; and 
I hope you will have Zime to allow me a further con- 
cert as to the manner of your getting away, and thi- 
ther, and how to procure proper lodgings for you. 

Io obtain this iime, you muſt palliate a little, and 
come into ſome ſeeming compromiſe, if you cannot 
do otherwiſe. Driven as you are driven, it will be 
ſtrange if you are not obliged to part with a few of 
your admirable punctilio's. 

You will obſerve from what I have written, that I 
have not ſucceeded with my Mother. 

I am extremely mortified and diſappointed. We 
have had very ſtrong debates upon it. But, beſides 
the narrow argument of embroiling ourſelves with other 
peoples affairs, as above-mentioned, ſhe will have it, 
that it is your duty to comply. She ſays, ſhe was al- 
ways of opinion that Daughters ſhould implicitly ſub- 
mit to the will of their Parents in the great article of 
Marriage; and that ſhe governed herſelf accordingly, 
in marrying my Father; who at firſt was more the 
choice of her Parents than her own, Th 

's 
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This is what ſhe es in behalf of her favourite 
Hickman, as well as for Solmes in your caſe. 
I muſt not doubt, but m by oe always governed 
herſelf by this principle, — becauſe ſhe ſays — did, I 
have likewiſe another reaſon to believe it; which you 
ſhall have, tho?. it may not become me to give it— 
That they did not live ſo very happily together, as 
one would hope people might do who married 

each other, at the time, to the reſt of the — 
iy. mebody ſhall fare never the better for this double- 
meant policy of my Mother, I do aſſure you. Such 
a retroſpection in her arguments to him, and to his 
addreſs, it is but fit that he ſhould ſuffer for my mor- 
tification in failing to carry a point upon which I had 
ſet my whole heart. 

Think, my dear, if in any way I can ſerve you. 
If you allow of 3 it, I proteſt I will go off privately 
with you, and we will live and die together. Think 
of it. Improve upon my hint, and command me. 

A little interruption, —What is breakfaſt to the 
ſubject I am upon . | 
Y 

LonDon, I am told, is the beſt hiding - place in 
the world, I have written nothing but what I will 
ſtand to at the word of command. Women love to 
engage in knight-errantry, now-and-then, as well as 
to encourage It in the men. But in your caſe, what 
I propoſe, will not ſeem to have any-thing of that 
nature in it. It will enable me to perform what is no 
more than a duty in ſerving and comforting a dear 
and worthy friend, who labours under undeſerved op- 
preſſion : And you will ennoble, as I may ſay, your 
Anna Howe, if you allow her to be your companion 
in affliction. 

I will engage, my dear, we ſhall not be in town 
together one month, before we ſurmount all difficul- 
ties; and This without being beholden to any men- 
fellpws for their protection. 
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I muſt repeat what I have often ſaid, That the 
authors of your perſecutions would not have preſumed 
to fer on foot their felfiſh ſchemes againſt you, had 
they not depended upon the entic of your ſpirit: 
To now, havin gone ſo far, and having engaged 
O AvtnortTy in it [Chide me, if you willi] nei- 


ther de nor they know how to recede. 

When they find you bur of their reach, and know 
thar T am with you, you'll ſee how they'll pull in 
their odious horns. | e, AE IAG AFL 
* Tthink, however, that you ſhould have written to 
your Couſin Morden the moment they had begun to 


treat you diſgracefulty. . * 
1 ſhall be 1 to hear whether they will at- 
tempt to carry you to your Uncle's. I remember, 
that Lord M's diſmiſſed Bailiff reported of Lovelace, 
that he had ſix or ſeven companions as bad as him- 
felf; and that the country was always glad when they 
left it (a). He actually Bas, as I hear, ſuch a knot 
of them about him now. And, depend upon it, he 
will not ſuffer them quietly to carry you to your Un- 
cle's: And whoſe muſt you be, if he ſucceeds in 
taking you from them? 6.42" 
I tremble for you but upon ſuppoſing what may 
be the confequence of a conflict upon this occaſion, 
Lovelace owes ſome of them vengeance. This gives 
me à double concern, that my Mother ſhould refuſe 
her conſent to the protection I had ſet my heart upon 
procuring for you. | b1 
My Mother will not breakfaſt without me. A 

1 has its conveniencies ſometimes. Yet too 


much Love, I think; is as bad as toa little. 
C 7 q k 15 


er 
Wr have juſt now had another pull. Upon my 
word, ſhe is excęſſveh— What I fay ?—unper- 
ſuageable—I muſt let her off with that role word. 
(a) Vol. I. p. 23. | 
Who 
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Who was the old Greek, that ſaid, He governed 
Athens; his Mie, him; and his Son, her? 

It was nat my Mother's fault [I am writing to 
you, you know] that ſhe did not govern my Father, 
But 1 am but a Daughter — Vet I thought I was not 
quite ſo powerleſs when I was ſet upon carrying a 
point, as I find myſelf to be. 
Adieu, my dear |—Happier times muſt come 
And that quickly too. The ſtrings cannot long con- 
tinue thus overſtrained. They muſt break, ar be 
relaxed. In either way, the Certainty muſt be pre- 
ferable to the Suſpenſe. | i 

One word more. 

I think in my conſcience you muſt take one of 
theſe two alternatives: either To conſent to let us go 
to London together privately {In which caſe, I will 
procure a vehicle, and meet you at your appoint- 
ment at the Stile to which Lovelace propoſes to-bring 
his Uncle's chariot}; or, To put yourſelf into the 
protection of Lord M. and the Ladies of his family. 

You have another, indeed; and that is, if you are 
abſolutely reſolved againſt Solmes, to meet and marry 
Lovelace directly. 

Which-ſoever of theſe you make choice of, you 
will have This plea, both to yourſelf, and to the world, 
that you are concluded by the ſame uniform prin- 
ciple that has governed your whole conduct, ever 
ſince the contention between Lovelace and your Bro- 
ther has been on foot: That is to ſay, that you have 
choſen a leſſer evil, in hope to prevent a greater. 

Adieu! and Heaven direct for the beſt my be- 


loved creature, prays 


Her 
| Anna Hows. 


L E T. 
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LETTER XXII. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 

[210 Thurſday, April 6. 
Thank you, my deareſt friend, for the pains you 

have taken in accounting ſo affectionately for my 

w not being taken away yeſterday; and for the 

ind protection you would have procured for me, if 
you could. ä 

This kind protection was what I wiſhed for: But 
my wiſhes, raiſed at firſt by your Love, were rather 
governed by my deſpair of other refuge [having 
before caſt about, and not being able to determine, 
what I ought to do, and what 1 could do, in a ſitua- 
tion ſo unhappy] than by a reaſonable hope : For why 
indeed ſhould any-body embroil themſelves for others, 
when they can avoid it? 

All my conſolation is, as I have frequently ſaid, 
that I have not, by my own inadvertence or folly, 
brought myſelf into this fad ſituation. If I had, I 
ſhould not have dared to look up to any-body with 
the expectation of protection or aſſiſtance, nor to 
you for excuſe of the trouble I give you. But ne- 
vertheleſs we ſhould not be angry at a perſon's not 
doing that for ourſelves, or for our friend, which ſhe 
thinks ſhe ought not to do; and which ſhe has it in 
her option either to do, or to let it alone. Much 
leſs have you a right to be diſpleaſed with ſo prudent 
a Mother, for not engaging herſelf ſo warmly in my 
favour, as you wiſhed ſhe would. If my own Aunt 
can give me up, and that againſt her judgment, as I 
may preſume to ſay ; and if my Father and Mother, 
and Uncles, who once loved me ſo well, can join 

ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt me; can I expect, or ought 
you, the protection of your Mother, in oppoſition to 


them? 
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Indeed, my deareſt Love [Permit me to be very 
ſerious] I am afraid I am ſingled out (either for my 
own faults, or for the faults of my family, or per- 
haps for the faults of both) to be a very unhappy 
creature !—//gnally unhappy ! For ſee you not how 
irreſiſtibly the waves of affliction come tumbling 
down upon me ? | 

We have been till within theſe few weeks, every- 
one of us, too happy. No croſſes, no vexations, 
but what we gave ourſelves from the pamperdneſs, 
as I may call it, of our own wills. Surrounded by 
our heaps and ſtores, hoarded up as faſt as acquired, 
we have ſeemed to think ourſelves out of the reach 
of the bolts of adverſe fate. I was the pride of all 
my friends, proud myſelf of their pride, and glo- 
rying in my ſtanding. Who knows what the juſtice 
of Heaven may inflict, in order to convince us, that 
we are not out of the reach of misfortune ; and to 
reduce us to a better reliance, than that we have 
hitherto preſumptuouſly made ? 

I ſhould have been very little the better for the 
Converſation-vifits which the good Dr. Lewen uſed 
to honour me with, and for the principles wrought 
(as I may ſay) into my earlieſt mind by my pious 
Mrs. Norton, founded on her reverend. Father's 
experience, as well as on her own, if I could not 
thus retroſpe& and argue, in ſuch a ſtrange ſituation 
as we are in. Strange, I may well call it; for don't 
you ſee, my dear, that we ſeem all to be impelled, 
as it were, by a perverſe fate, which none of us are 
able to reſiſt ?—And yet all ariſing (with a ſtrong 
appearance of ſelf-puniſhment) from ourſelves ? Do 
not my Parents ſee the hopeful children, from whom 
they expected a perpetuity of worldly happineſsto their 
branching family, now grown up to anſwer the zill 
now diſtant hope, ſetting their angry faces againſt 
each other, pulling up by the roots, as I may * 

2 t 
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that hope which was ready to be carried into a pro- 
bable certainty ? ? 
Your partial Love will be ready to acquit me of 
capital and intentional faults:— But oh, my dear! 
my calamities have humbled me enough, to make 
me turn my gaudy eye inward 3 to make me look 


into myſelf !—And what have I diſcovered there? 


— Why, my dear friend, more ſecret pride and va- 
nity than I could have thought had lain in my un- 
examined heart. 

If 7 am to be ſingl zled out to be the nn 
myſelf and family, — ſo lately was pride of 
it, pray for me, my dear, that I may not be left 
wholly to myſelf; and that I may be enabled to ſup- 
port my character, ſo as to be zuftly acquitted of 
wilful and premeditated faults. The will of Pro- 
vidence be reſigned to in the reſt: As hat leads, 
let me patiently, and unrepiningly, follow !—TI-ſhall 
— live always. May but my cloſing ſcene be 

appy 

But I will not oppreſs you, my deareſt friend, 
with further reflections of this fort. I will take 
them all into myſelf, Surely I have a mind that has 
room for them. My afflictions are too ſharp to 
laſt long. The criſis is at hand. Happier times 
you bid me hope for. I will hope. 

TS; 

Bur yet, I cannot but be impatient at times, to 
find myſelf thus driven, and my character fo depre- 
ciated and ſunk, that were all the future to be happy, 
J ſhould be aſhamed to ſhew my face-in public, or 
to look up. And all by the inſtigation of a ſelfiſh 
Brother, and envious Siſter, — 

But let me ſtop : Let me reflect Are not theſe 
ſuggeſtions the ſuggeſtions of the ſecret pride I have 
been cenſuring ? Then, already fo impatient ! But 


this moment ſo reſigned, ſo much better W 
or 
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for reflection! Yet tis hard, tis very hard, to ſub- 
due an embittered ſpirit In the inſtant of it's trial 
too -O my cruel Brother But now it riſes again. 
I will lay down a pen I am fo little able to go- 
vern, And I will try to ſubdue an impatience, 
which (if ak afflictions are ſent me for corrective 
ends) may otherwiſe lead me into ſtill more poniſh: 
able errors. — | 


E 

III return to a ſubject, which I cannot ay 
from for ten minutes together—called upon eſpecially 
as Iam, by your three alternatives ſtated in the con- 
cluſion of your laſt. 

As to the firſt; to wit, Tour advice for me to eſcape 
to London—Let me tell you, that that other hint or 
propoſal which accompanies it, perfectly frightens 
me—Surely, my dear (happy as you are, and jndul- 
gently treated. as your Mother treats you) you cannot 
mean what you propoſe ! What a wretch muſt I be, 
if, for ne moment only, I could lend an ear to ſuch 
a propoſal as This!, to be the occaſion of making 
ſuch a Mother's (perhaps ſhortened) life unhappy to 
the laſt hour of it Eunoble you, my dear creature 
How muſt ſuch an enterprize (the raſhneſs public, 
the motives,” were they excuſable, private) debaſe 
you-!—Bur I will not dwell. upon the ſubject For 
your ewn ſake I will not. | 

As to your ſecond alternative, To put myſelf into 
the proteftion of: Lord M. and of the Ladies of that 
A Lon to you (as I believe I have owned be- 
fore) that altho* to do This would be the ſame thing 
in the eye of the. world as putting myſelf into Mr. 
Lovelace's. protection, yet I think. 1 would do it 
rather than he Mr. Solmes's Wife, if there were evi- 
dently no- other way to avoid being ſo. 
Mr. Lovelace, you have ſeen, propoſes to con- 
trive a way to put me into poſſeſſion of my own 

Vor. II. M houſe; 
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houſe; and he tells me, that he will ſoon fill it with 
the Ladies of his Family, as my viſiters; upon my 
invitation, however, to them.— A very inconſiderate 
propoſal I think it tobe, and upon which I cannot 
explain myſelf to him. What an exertion of -inde- 
pendency does it chalk out for me! How, were 1 
to attend to bim (and not to the natural conſequences 
to which the following of his advice would lead me) 
might I be drawn by gentle words into the perpetra- 
tion of the moſt violent acts For how:could 1 gain 
ſſeſſion, but either by legal —— n, which, were 
iuclined to have recoutſe to it (as Inever can be) muſt 
take up time; or by forcibly turning out the per · 
ſons whom my Father has placed there, to look 
after the gardens, the houſe, and the furniture 
ons intirely attached to himſelf, and who, as 1 
ow, have been lately inſtructed by my Brother ? 
Tour third alternative, To meet and marry Mr. 
Lovelace directly; a man with whoſe morals I am far 
from being ſatisfied A ſtep, that could not be 
taken with the leaſt hope of ever obtaining pardon 
from or reconciliation with any of my friends. 
and againſt which a thouſand objections riſe in my 
mind hat is not to be thought of. 

What appears to me upon the fulleſt. deliberation, 
the moſt eligible, if Inn be thus driven, is the 
eſcaping to London. But I would forfeit all my 
hopes of happineſs in this life, rather tkan you 
ſhould go away with me, as you raſnly, tho' with 
the kindeſt intention, propoſe. If I could get ſafely 
thither, and be private, methinks I might remain 
abſolutely independent of Mr. Lovelace, and at 
liberty either to-make propoſals to 'my friends, or, 
fhould they renounce me (and I had no other or 
better way) to make terms with him ; ſuppoſing my 
Couſin Morden, on his arrival, were to join with 
my other Relations. But they would hey perhaps 

| | . .AAndulge 
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indulge me in my choice of a ſingle life, on giving 
him up : The renewing to them this offer, when 
at my own liberty, will at leaſt convince them, 
that I was in earneſt when I made it firſt: And, 
upon my word, I world ſtand to it, dear as you 
ſeem to think, when you are diſpoſed to railly me, 
it would coſt me, #o ſtand to it. 
If, my dear, you can procure a vehicle for us 
both, you can perhaps procure one for me fingly : 
But can it be done without 1 yourſelf with 
your Mother, or her with our family? — Be it coach, 
Chariot, chaiſe, waggon, or horſe, I matter not, 
provided You appear not to have a hand in my with- 
drawing. Only, in caſe it be one of the two latter, 
I believe I muſt defire you to get me an ordinary 
n and coat, or habit, of ſome ſervant ; having 
no concert with any of our own : The more ordi- 
nary the better. They may be thruſt into the 
wood-houſe z where I can put them on; and then 
ſlide down from the bank, that ſeparates the Wood- 
yard from the Green Lane. 
But, alas ! my dear, this, even this alternative, is 
not without difficulties, ' which, to a ſpirit ſo little 


enterpriſing as mine, ſeem in a manner inſuperable., 


Theſe are my reflections upon it. 

I am afraid, in the firſt place, that I ſhall not have 
time for the requiſite preparations for an eſcape. 

Should I be either detected in thoſe preparations, 
or purſued and overtaken in my flight, and ſo 
brought back, then would they think themſelves 
doubly warranted to compel me to have their Solmes : 
And, conſcious of an intended fault, perhaps I ſhould 
be the lefs able to contend with them, =, 

But were I even to get ſafely to London, I know 
no-body there but by name ; and thoſe the tradeſ- 
men to our family; who no doubt would be the 
firſt wrote to and engaged to find me out. And 
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ſhould Mr. Lovelace diſcover where I was, and he 
and my Brother meet, what miſchiefs might enſue 
between them, whether I were willing or not to 
return to Harlowe-Place |! 1 

But ſuppoſing I could remain there concealed, to 
what might not my Youth, my Sex, and unacquaint- 
edneſs with the ways of that great, wicked town, 
expoſe me I ſhould hardly dare to go to 
church for fear of being diſcovered. People would 
wonder how I lived. Who knows but I might paſs 
for a kept miſtreſs ; and that, altho*. no-body came 
to me, yet, that every time I went out, it might 
be imagined to be in purſuance of ſome aſſignation ? 

You, my dear, who alone would know where to 
direct to me, would be watched in all your ſteps, 
and in all your meſſages; and your Mother, at 
preſent not highly pleaſed with our correſpondence, 
would then have reaſon to be more diſpleaſed; and 
might not differences follow between her and you, 
that would make. me very unhappy, were I to know 
them ? And this the more likely, as you take it ſo un- 
accountably (and, give me leave to ſay, ſo unge- 
nerouſly) into your head, to revenge yourſelf upon 
the innocent Mr. Hickman, for all the diſpleaſure 
your Mother gives you ? 

| Were Lovelace to find out my place of abode, 
that would be the ſame thing in the eye of the world 
as if I had actually gone off with him: For would 
he, do you think, be prevailed upon to forbear vi- 
ſiting me? And then his unhappy character (a fooliſh 
man |) would be no credit to any young creature 
deſirous of concealment, Indeed the world, let me 
eſcape whither, and to whomſoever I could, would 
conclude him to be the contriver of it. 

Theſe are the difficulties which ariſe to me on re- 
volving this ſcheme ; which, nevertheleſs, might ap- 
pear ſurmountable to a more enterpriſing ſpirit in my 

circum- 
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circumſtances. If you, my dear, think them ſur- 
mountable in any one of the caſes put (and to be ſure 
I can take no courſe, but what muſt have ſome diffi- 
culty in it) be pleaſed to let me know your free and 
full thoughts upon it. | 
Had you, my dear friend, been married, then 
ſhould I have had no doubt bur that you and Mr, 
Hickman would have afforded an aſylum to a poor 
creature more than half loſt in her own apprehen- 
ſion for want of one kind protecting friend | 
- You ſay, I ſhould have written to my Couſin 
Morden the moment I was treated diſgracefully : 
But could I have believed that my friends would not 
have ſoftened by degrees when they ſaw my antipa- 
thy to their Solmes ? | | 
I had thoughts indeed ſeveral times of writing to 
my Couſin : But by the time an Anſwer could have 
come, I imagined all would have becn over, as if 
it had never been: So from day to day, from week 
to week I hoped on: And, after all, I might as 
reaſonably fear (as I have heretofore ſaid) that my 
Couſin would be brought to ſide againſt me, as 
that ſome of thoſe I have named would. 
And then to appeal to a Coin [I muſt have writ- 
ten with warmth, to engage him] againſt a Father; 
This was not a deſirable thing to ſet about, Then 
I had not, you know, one ſoul of my ſide ; my 
mother herſelf againſt me. To be ſure my Couſin 
would have ſuſpended his judgment till he could have 
arrived, He might not have been in haſte to come, 
hoping the malady would cure itſelf : But bad he 
written, his Letters probably would have run in the 
qualifying ſtyle ; to perſuade me to ſubmit, or ibem 
only to relax. . Had his Letters been more on my 
fide than on 7heirs, they would not have regarded 
them: Nor perhaps himſelf, had he come and been 
an advocate for me: For you ſee how ſtrangely de- 
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termined they are; how they have over-awed or got 
in every-body ; ſo that no one dare open their lips 
in my behalf. And you have heard that my Brother 
puſhes his meaſures with the more violence, that all 
may be over with me before my Couſin's expected 
WAL... FE | 

But you tell me, That, in order to gain time, I 
muſt palliate ; that I muſt ſeem to compromiſe with 
my friends: But how palliate? how ſeem to com- 
promiſe ? You would not have me endeavour to 
make them believe, that I will conſent to what I 
never intend to conſent to! You would not have me 
try to gain time, with a view to deceive ! 

To do evil, that good may come of it, is forbidden: 
And ſhall J do evil, yet know not whether good 
may come of it or not? | 

Forbid it, Heaven! that Clariſſa Harlowe ſhould 
have it in her thought to ſerve, or even to ſave 
herſelf at the expence of her ſincerity, and by a 
ſtudied deceit ! 

And is there, after all, no way to eſcape. one great 
evil, but by plunging myſelf into another ?—What 
an ill-fated creature am I ?—Pray for me, my deareſt 
Nancy !—My mind is at preſent ſo much diſturbed, 
that I hardly can pray for myſelf.— 


- Lis £L-1..E K.. ANI. 
Miß CLARISSA HarLows, To Miſs Hows, 
Thurſday Night. 

HE alarming hurry I mentioned under my 
date of laſt night, and Betty's ſaucy dark 
hints, come out to be owing to what I gueſſed they 
were; that is to ſay, to the private intimation Mr. 
Lovelace contrived our family ſhould have of his 
inſolent refolution [in/o/ent I muſt call it] to prevent 

my being carried to my Uncle's, T 
W 
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I ſaw at the time that it was as wrong with, 
to anſwering his own view, as it was z»ſelent :, For 
could he think, as Betty (I ſuppoſe from her betters) 


juſtly obſerved, That Parents would be inſulted out of 


their right to the diſpoſal of their own child, by a 
violent man, whom they hate ; and who could 
have no pretenſion to diſpute, that right with them, 
unleſs what he had from her who had none over here 
ſelf? And: how muſt this inſolence of his, aggra- 
vated as my Brother is able to aggravate it, exay 
ſperate them: againſt me ? 

The raſh man has indeed ſo far gained his point, 
as. to intimidate them from attempting to carry me 
away: But he has put them upon a ſurer and a more 
deſperate: meaſure: And this has driven me alſo into 
ane as deſperate. z the conſequence, of which, altho? 
he could not foreſee it (a), may perhaps too well an- 
ſwer his great end, little as he deſerves to have it 
anſwered. | | | 

In ſhort, I have done, as far as I know, the 
moſt: raſn thing that ever I did in my life. 

But let me give you the motive, and then the 
action will follow of courſe. 

About Six o'clock. this evening, my Aunt (who 
ſtays. here all night; on my account, no doubt) 
came up, and tapped at my door; for I was 
writing, and had locked myſelf in. I opened it; 
and ſhe entering, thus delivered herſelf: 

J come once more to viſit you, my dear; but 
ſorely againſt my will; becauſe it is to impart to 
you matters of the utmoſt concern to you, ard to 
the whole family. tab 


* (a) She; was miſtaken in this. Mr. Lovelace did foreſee 
this conſequence. All his contrivanees led to it, and the whole 
family, as he boaſts, unknown to themſelves, were but ſo 
many Puppets danced by his wires. See Vol. I. p. 192, 193. 
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What, Madam. is now to be done with me ? 


faid I; wholly attentive. 
'You will not be hurried away to your Uncle's, 


child; let that comfort you.—They ſee your aver- 


fion to go.—You will not be obliged to 80 to your 
Uncle Antony's. 

How you revive me, Madam This 1 is a cordial 
to my heart ! 

I Hittle' thought, my ir, what was to follow 
this ſuppoſed condeſcenſion. 

And then I ran over with bleſſings for this good 

news (and ſhe permitted me ſo to do, by her ſilence) ; 
congratulating myſelf, that I /hought my Father could 
not reſolve to carry things to the laſt extremity.— 
Fold, Niece, ſaid ſhe, at laſt—You muſt not 
give yourſelf too much joy upon the occaſion nei- 
ther. Don't be ſurpriſed, my dear.—Why look 
you upon me, child, with ſo affecting an earneſt- 
neſs ?—Byt you muſt be Mrs. Solmes, for-all that. 

T was dumb. 

She then told me, that they had had undoubted 
information, that a certain deſperate ruffian (I muſt 
excuſe her that word, ſhe ſaid) had prepared armed 
men to way lay my Brother and Uncles, and ſeize 
me, and carry me off. —Surely, ſhe ſaid, I was not 
conſenting to 'a violence that might be followed by 
murder on one fide or the other perhaps on both, 


J was ſtill ſilent. 
That therefore my Father (ſtill more exaſperated 


than before) had changed his reſolution as to my go- 


ing to my Uncle's; and was determined next Tueſ- 
day to ſet out thither himſelf with my Mother; and 
that (for it was to no purpoſe to conceal a reſolution 
ſo ſoon to be put in execution) I muſt not diſpute it 


any longer on Wedneſday I muſt give my hand 


as they would have me. 
She proceeded, _ orders were already * 
or 
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for a Licence: That the ceremony was to be pe 
formed in my own Chamber, in preſence of all 07 
friends, except of my Father and Mother; who 
would not return, nor ſee me, till all was over, and 
till they had a good account of my behaviour. 

The very intelligence, my dear !—the very intelli- 
gence This, which Lovelace gave me! 

I was ſtill damb—Only fighing, as if ay heart 
would break. 
She went on, comforting me, as ſhe thought: 
* She laid before me the merit of obedience ; and told 
me, that if it were my deſire that my Norton 
* ſhould be preſent at the Ceremony, it would be 
+ complied with: That the pleaſure I ſhould receive 
* from reconciling all my friends to me, and in their 
* congratulations upon it, mult needs overbalance, 
* with ſuch a one as me, the difference of perſons, 
however preferable I might think the one man to 
the other: That Love was a fleeting thing, little bet- 
* ter than a name, where Morality and Virtue did not 
* diſtinguiſh the object of it: That a choice made 
© by its dictates was ſeldom happy; at leaſt not du- 
* rably ſo : Nor was it to be wondered at, when it 
. maturity exalted the Object above its merits, and 
made the Lover blind to faults, that were viſible 
* to every- body elſe: So that when a nearer intimacy 
* ſtript it of its imaginary perfections, it left fre- 

guently both ſides ſurpriſed, that they could be thus 
cheated ; and that then the Indifference became 
. „ ſtronger than the Love ever was. That a woman 

gave a man great advantages, and inſpired him 
with great vanity, when'ſhe avowed her Love for 
© him, and preference of him; and was generally 
4 requited with inſolence and contempt : Whereas 
the confefſedly-obliged man, it was probable; 
* would be all reverence and een Ican- 
WE tell what, - | 

Tou. 
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Fou, my dear, ſaid ſhe, believe you ſhall be 
© unhappy, if you have Mr, Solmes : Your Parents 
think the contrary; and that you will be undoubt- 
edly ſo, were you to have Mr. Lovelace, whoſo 
* morals are unqueſtionably bad: Suppoſe it were 
* your ſad lot to be unhappy with either, let me 
* beſeech you to conſider, what great conſolation 
you will have on one hand, if you purſue-your 
Parents advice, that you did ſo; what mortificay 
tion on the other, that, by following your own, 
vou have no- body to blame but yourſelf. c 
This, you remember, my dear, was an argument 
enforced upon me by Mrs. Norton. 

Theſe and other obſervations which ſne made, 
were worthy of my Aunt Hervey's good ſenſe and 
experience, and, applied to almoſt any young crea- 
ture who ſtood in oppoſition to her Parents will, but 
one who had offered to make the ſacrifices. I have of- 
fered to make, ought, to have had their due weight: 
But altho! it was eaſy to anſwer ſome: of them in my 
on particular caſe; yet, having over and over, to 
my Mather, . before my confinement, and to my Bro- 
ther and Siſter, and even to my Aunt Hervey, ſince; 
ſaid what I muſt now have repeated, I was ſo much 
mortified and afflicted. at the cruel tidings ſhe brought 
me, that, however attentive I was to what ſhe ſaid; 
I had neither power nor will to anſwer one word; 
and, had ſhe not ſtopped of herſelf, ſhe might have 
gone on an hour longer, without interruption from 
Ohſerving this, and that I only ſat weeping; my 
handkerchief covering my face, and my boſom 
heaving ready ta hurſt; What! no anſwer, m 
dear ? Why ſo much ſilen grief? You know I 
ways loved you. Lou know, that I have no intereſt 
in the affair. Lou would not permit Mr, Solmes to 
acquaint you with ſome things „ 
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ſet your heart againſt Mr. Lovelace. Shall I tell 


Shall I, my dear ? 
Still 1 anſwered only by my tears and ſighs, 


wards, when you will bein a better ſtate of mind to 
hear them; and then you will rejoice in the ef 
you will have had, It will be ſome excuſe, then, for 
you to plead for your behaviour to Mr. Solmes, that, 
you could not have believed Mr. Lovelace had been 
ſp very vile a man. | 

My heart fluttered with impatience and anger at 
being ſo plainly talked to as the Wife of this man; 
but yet I then choſe to be ſilent. If I had ſpoken, 
it would have been with vehemence, 

Strange, my dear, ſuch ſilence !—Your concern ia 
infinitely more on this {ide the day, than it will be on 
the other.—But let me aſk you, and do not be diſ- 

leaſed, Will you chuſe to ſee what generous ſtipu- 
— for you there are in the Settlements ?—You 
have knowlege beyond your years—Give the writings 
a peruſal : Do, my dear: They are ingroſſed, and 
ready for ſigning, and have been for ſome time. 
Excuſe me, my love—l mean not to diſorder you 
Your Father would oblige me to bring them up, and 
to leave them with you. He commands you to read 
them. But to read them, Niece—lince they are in- 
groſſed, and were before you made them abſolutely 
hopeleſs. 

And then, to my great terror, out ſhe drew ſome 
| N from her handkerchief, which ſhe had 

pt (unobſerved by me) under her apron; and, 
riſing, put them in the oppoſite window. Had ſhe 

oduced a ſerpent, I could not have been more 
righted, _ | | 

Oh ! my deareſt Aunt, turning away my face, 
and holding out my hands: Hide from my 2 

- 


you, ſome of the matters charged againſt him? 


Well, child, you ſhall be told theſe things after- 
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thoſe horrid parchments Let me conjure you to 
tell me—By all the tenderneſs of near relationſhip, 
and upon your Honour, and by your Love for me, 
ſay, Are they abſolutely reſolved, that, come what 
will, I muſt be That man's ? | 

My dear, you muſt have Mr. Solmes : Indeed 

ou muſt, 1 1 

Indeed I never will! This, as I have ſaid over and 
over, is not originally my Father's will.— Indeed I 
never will—And that is All I will ſay! 

It is your Father's will zow, replied my Aunt : 
And, conſidering how all the family is threatened by 
Mr. Lovelace, and the reſolution he has certainly 
taken to force you out of their hands, I cannot but 
fay they are in the right, not to be bullied: out of 
their child. | 

Well, Madam, then nothing remains for me to 
ſay. I am made deſperate. I care not what be- 
comes of me. i 
Tour piety, and your prudence, my dear, and 
Mr. Lovelace's immoral character, together with his 
daring inſults, and threatenings, which 'ought to 
| Incenſe you, as much as any-body, are every one's 
dependence. We are ſure the time will come, when 
you'll think very differently of the ſteps your friends 
take to diſappoint a man who has made himſelf ſo 
juſtly obnoxious to them all. 

She withdrew ; leaving me full of grief and indig- 
nation :—And as much out of humour with Mr. 
Lovelace as with any-body; who, by his conceited 
contrivances, has made things worſe for me than be- 
fore; depriving me of the hopes I had of gaining 
time to receive your advice, and private aſſiſtance to 
get to town; and leaving me no other choice, in 
all appearance, than either to throw myſelf upon his 
family, or to be made miſerable for ever with Mr. 
Solmes. But I was ſtill reſolved to avoid both 
theſe evils, if poſſible. ] 
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1 ſounded Betty in the firſt place (whom my Aunt 
ſent up, not thinking it proper, as Betty told me, 
that I ſhould be left by myſelf, and who, I found, 
knew their deſigns) whether it were not probable 
that they would forbear, at my earneſt intreaty, to 
puſh matters to the threatened extremity. 

But ſhe confirmed all my Aunt ſaid ; rejoicing (as 
ſhe ſaid they All did) that Mr. Lovelace had given 
them ſo good a pretence to ſave me from him now, 
and- for ever. | 

She ran on about equipages beſpoken ; talked of 
my Brother's and Siſter's exultations that now the 
whole family would ſoon be reconciled to each other : 
Of the ſervants joy upon it: Of the expected Li- 
cence : Of a viſit to be paid me by Dr. Lewen, or 
another Clergyman, whom they named not to Ber; 
which was to crown the work : And of other prepa- 
rations, ſo particular, as made me dread that they 
deſigned to ſurpriſe me into a ſtill nearer day than 
next Wedneſday. 

Theſe things made me exceſſively uneaſy. I knew 
not what to reſolve upon. | 

At one time, What have I to do, thought I, but 
to throw myſelf at once into the protection of Lady 
Betty Lawrance ?—But then, in reſentment of his 
fine contrivances, which had ſo abominably diſcon- 
certed me, I ſoon reſolved to the contrary : And at 
laſt concluded to aſk the favour of another half- 


bour's converſation with my Aunt. | 

I ſent Betty to her with my requeſt. 

She came. | 

I put it to her, in the moſt earneſt manner, to 
tell me, whether I might not obtain the favour of a 
fortnight's reſpite ? | > 

She aſſured me, it would not be granted. 

Would a week ? Surely a week would ? - 

She believed a week might, if I would promiſe 

two 
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two things: The firſt, upon my honour, not to 
write a line out of the houſe, in that week : For it 
was ſtill ſuſpected, ſhe ſaid, that I found means to 
write to /omebody. And, ſecondly, to marry Mr. 
Solmes, at the expiration of it. 

| Impoſſible ! Impoſſible! I ſaid with paſſion.— 
What ! might I not be obliged with one week, with- 
out ſuch a horrid condition as the laſt ? 

She would go down, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe might not 
ſeem of her own head to put upon me what I thought 
a hardſhip ſo great. | 
She went down : And came up again, 

Did 1 want, was the anſwer, to give the vileſt of 
men an opportunity to put his murderous ſchemes 
into execution? It was time for them to put an end 
to my obſtinacy (they were tired out with me) and 
to his hopes at once. And an end ſhould be put on 
Tueſday or Wedneſday next, at fartheſt; unleſs I 
would give my honour to comply with the condition 
upon which my Aunt had been ſo good as to allow 
me a longer time. 

I even ſtamped with impatience I called upon 
her to witneſs, that I was guiltleſs of the conſequence 
of this compulſion ; This barbarous compulſion, 1 
called it; let that conſequence be what it would, 
My Aunt chid me in an higher ſtrain than ever 
ſhe did before. 

While I, in a half-frenſy, inſiſted upon ſeeing my 
Father: Such uſage, I faid, ſet me above fear. 1 
1 rejoice to owe my death to him, as I did my 


e. 

I did go down half-way of the ſtairs, reſolved to 
throw myſelf at his feet where ever he was. My 
Aunt was frighted. She owned, that ſhe feared for 
my head. Indeed I was in a perfect frenſy for a few 
minutes - But hearing my Brother's voice, as talking 
to ſomebody in my Siſter's apartment juſt 405 I 
opt; 
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ſtopt; and heard the barbarous deſigner ſay, ſpeak- 
ing to my Siſter, This works charmingly, my dear 
Arabella ! 

It does ! It does! ſaid ſhe, in an exulting accent. 

Let us keep it up, ſaid my Brother. —The villain 
is caught in his own trap !—Now muſt ſhe be what 
we would have her be. 

Do you keep my Father to it; I'll take care of 
my Mother, ſaid Bella. 

Never fear, ſaid he And a laugh of congratula- 
tion to each other, and deriſion of me (as I made 
it out) quite turned my frantic humour into a vin- 
dictive one. £112 

My Aunt then juſt coming down to me, and 
taking my hand, led me up; and tried to ſooth me. 
My raving was turned into ſullenneſs. 

She preached patience and obedience to me. 

I was ſilent. 

At laſt ſhe deſired me to aſſure her, that I would 
offer no violence to myſelf. 

God, I faid, had given me more grace, I hoped, 
than to permit me to be guilty of ſo horrid a raſh- 
neſs. I was his creature, and not my own. 

She then took leave of me; and I inſiſted upon 
her taking down with her the odious parchments. 

Seeing me in fo ill an humour, and very earneſt 


2 


that ſhe ſhould take them with her, ſhe took them; 


but ſaid, That my Father ſhould not know that the 
did: And hoped I would better conſider of the mat- 
ter, and be (calmer next time they were offered to 
my peruſal, ; 
I revolved after ſhe was gone all that my Brother 
and Siſter had ſaid. I dwelt upon their triumphings 
over me; and found riſe in my mind a rancour that 
was new to me; and which I could not withſtand, — 
And putting every-thing together, dreading the near 
day, what could Ido? Am I in any manner wy 
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able for what I did do?—If I ſhall be condemned by 
the world, who know not my proyocations, may 1 
be acquitted by you? —If ct, I am unhappy indeed 
For This I dic. 

. Having ſhaken off the impertinent Betty, I wrote 
to Mr. Lovelace, to let him know, That all that 
« was threatened at my Uncle Antony's, was intended 
to be executed here. That I had come to a reſolu- 
tion to throw myſelf upon the protection of either 
of his two Aunts, who would afford it me—In ſhort, 
that by endeavouring to obtain leave on Monda 
to dine in the Ivy Summer-houſe, I would, if nol 


* 
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» 
© ſible, meet him without the garden-dopr, at two, 
© three, four, or five o'clock on Monday afternoon, 
© as I ſhould be able. That in the mean time he 
© ſhouldacquaint me, whether I might hope for either 
* of thoſe Ladies protection: And if I might, 1 ab- 
* {olutely inſiſted that he ſhould leave me with either, 
and go to London bimſelf, or remain at Lord Ms; 
© nor offer to viſit me, till I were ſatisfied thaf no- 
© thing could be done with my friends in an amicable 
© way; and that I could not obtain poſſeſhon of my 
* own eſtate, and leave to live upon it: And parti- 
* 
— 
o 
o 
o 
. 
o 
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o 
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cularly, that he ſhould not hint marriage to me, till 
J conſented to hear bim upon that ſubject. I added, 
that if he could prevail upon one of the Miſſes 
Montague to favour me with her company on the 
road, it would make me abundantly more eaſy in 
the thoughts of carrying into effect a reſolution 
which I had not come to, altho' ſo driven, but 
with the utmoſt reluctance and concern; and 
which would throw ſuch a ſlur upon my reputa- 
tion in the eye of the world, as perhaps I ſhould 
never be able to wipe off.“ 1 BE | 
This was the purport of what I wrote; and down 
into the garden I flid with it in the dark, which at 
another time I ſhould not have had the cOurage to 


— 
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do; and depoſited it, and came up again unknown 
to any- y- 

My mind ſo dreadfully miſgave me when I re- 
turned, that to divert in ſome meaſure my increaſing 
uneaſineſs, I had recourſe to my private pen; and in 
a very ſhort time ran this length, 

And now, that I am come to this part, my uneaſy 
reflections begin again to pour in upon me. Yet 
what can I do?— I believe I ſhall take it back again 
the firſt thing I do in the morning— Yet what can 
I do? 

And who knows, but they may have a ſtill earlier 
day in their intention, than that which will too ſoon 
come ? 

I hope to depoſit this early in the morning for you, 
as I ſhall return from reſuming my Letter, if I do 
reſume it, as my inwardeſ mind bids me. | 

Altho? it is now. near two o'clock, I have a good 
mind to ſlide down once more, in order to fake back 
my Letter. Our doors are always locked and barred 
up at eleven; but the ſeats of the leſſer hall windows 
being almoſt even with the ground without, and the 
ſhutters not difficult to open, I could eaſily get out. 

Yet why ſhould I be thus uneaſy, ſince, ſhould 
the Letter go, I can but hear what Mr. Lovelace 
ſays to it? His Aunts live at too great a diſtance for 
him to have an immediate Anſwer from them; fol 
can ſcruple going to them till I have invitation. I 
can in/iſt upon one of his Couſins meeting me, as I 
have hinted, and accompanying me in the chariot ; 
and he may not be able to obtain that favour from 
either of them. Twenty things may happen to af- 
ford me a ſuſpenſion at leaſt : Why ſhould I be ſo 
very uneaſy ?— When likewiſe I can take back my 
Letter early, before it is probable he will have the 
thought of finding it there. Yet he owns he ſpends 
three parts of his days, and has done for this fort- 

Vol. II. N night 
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night paſt, in loitering a ſometimes in one diſ- 
güte, Bake in OR — the attendance 
given by his truſty ſervant when he himſelf is not in 
waiting, as he calls it. 

But theſe ſtrange forebodings !—Yet I can, if you 
adviſe, cauſe the chariot he ſhall bring with him to 
carry me directly for town, whither in my London 
ſcheme, if you were to approve it, I had propoſed to 

o: And This will fave you the trouble of procuring 
- me a vehicle; as well as prevent any ſuſpicion 
from your Mother of your contributing to my eſcape. 

But, ſolicitous for your advice, and approbation 
too, if I can have it, I will put an end to this Letter. 

Adieu, my deareſt friend, adieu 


7 HE L:T-R3 XV. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARTOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Friday Morning, Seven o Clock (April 7.). 
V Aunt Hervey, who is a very early riſer, was 
IVI walking in the garden (Betty attending her, 
as I ſaw from my window this morning) when ! 
aroſe; for after ſuch a train of fatigue and reſtleſs 
nights, I had unhappily overſlept myſelf: So all I 
durſt yenture upon, was, to ſtep down to my poul- 
try-yard, and depoſit mine of yeſterday, and laſt 
night. And I am juſt come up; for ſhe is ſtill in 
the garden. This prevents me from going to reſume 
my Letter, as I think ſtill to do; and hope it will 

not be too late. 

I faid, I had unhappily overſlept myſelf. I went 
to bed at about half an hour after Two. I told the 
arters till Five; after which I dropt aſleep, and 
awaked not till paſt Six, and then in great terror, 
from a dream, which has made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon me, that, ſlightly as I think of dreams, I can- 

nat help taking this opportunity to relate it to you. 
nit Methought 


a WW . 
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« Methought my Brother, my Uncle Antony, and 
© Mr. Solmes, had formed a plot to deftroy Mr. 


Lovelace; who diſcovering it, and believing I had 


$ a hand in it, turned all his rage againſt me. I 
+ thought he made them all fly into foreign parts 
upon it; and afterwards ſeizing upon me, carried 
me into a church- yard; and there, notwithſtand- 
© ing all my prayers and tears, and proteſtations of 
$ innocence, ſtabbed me to the heart, and then 
* tumbled me into a deep grave ready dug, among 
two or three half-difſolved carcaſes ; throwing in 
* the dirt and earth upon'me with his hands, and 
* trampling it down with his feet.“ 

I awoke in a cold fweat, trembling, and in ago- 
nies; and till the frightſul images raiſed by it, re- 
main upon my memory. | 

But why ſhould I, who have ſuch real evils to 
contend with, regard imaginary ones? This, no 
doubt, was owing to my diſturbed imagination; hud- 
dling together wildly all the frightful ideas which 
my Aunt's communications and diſcourſe, my Letter 
to Mr. Lovelace, my own uneaſineſs upon it, and 
the apprehenſions of the dreaded Wedneſday, fur- 


niſhed me with. 

$3 Eigbt o Clock. 
TRE man, my dear, has got the Letter What 
a ſtrange diligence! I wiſh he mean me well, that he 
takes ſo much pains!—Yet, to be ingenuous, I mu 
own, that I ſhould be diſpleaſed if he took leſs — 
wiſh, however, he had been an hundred miles off !— 

What an advantage have I given him over me! 
Now the Letter is out of my power, I have more 
uneaſineſs and regret than I had before. For, till 
now, I had a doubt whether it ſhould or ſhould not 
go: And now I think it ought af to have gone. 
And yet is there any other way than to do as I have 
done, if I would avoid Solmes? But what a giddy 
N 2 oreature 
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creature ſhall I be thought, if I purſue the courſe to 
which this Letter muſt lead me? 

My deareſt friend, tell me, Have I done wrong ? 
Let do not /ay I have, if you think it; for ſhould 
all the world beſides condemn me, I ſhall have ſome 
comfort, if you do not. The firſt time I ever be- 
ſought you to flatter me. That, of itſelf, is an in- 
dication that I have done wrong, and am afraid of 
hearing the truth— O tell me (but yet do not tell me) 


if I have done wrong ! 
Friday, Eleven o Clock. 

My Aunt has made me another viſit. She began 
what ſhe had to ſay with letting me know, That my 
friends are all perſuaded that I ſtill correſpond with 
Mr. Lovelace ; as is plain, ſhe faid, by hints and me- 
naces he throws out, which ſhew that he is appriſed 
of ſeveral things that have paſſed between my rela- 
tions and me, ſometimes within a very little while 
after they have happened. 

Altho' I approve not of the method he ſtoops to 
take to come at his intelligence, yet it is not prudent 
in me to clear myſelf by the ruin of the corrupted 
ſervant (altho* his vileneſs has neither my connivance, 
nor approbation) ſince my doing ſo might occaſion 
the detection of my own correſpondence ; and fo 
fruſtrate all the hopes I have to avoid this Solmes. 
Yet it is not at all unlikely, that this very agent of 
Mr. Lovelace acts a double part between my Brother 
and him: How elſe can our family know (ſo ſoon too) 
his menaces upon the paſſages they hint at ? ; 

I aſſured my Aunt, that I was too much aſhamed 
of the treatment I met with (and that for every-one's 
fake as well as for my own) to acquaint Mr. Lovelace 
with the particulars of that treatment, even were the 
means of correſponding with him afforded me : That 
I had. reaſon to think, that if he were to know of it 


from me, we muſt be upon ſuch terms, that he would 
* | | not 
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not ſcruple making ſome viſits, which would give 
me great apprehenſions. They all knew, I ſaid, that 
I had no communication with any of my Father's ſer- 
vants, except my Siſter's Betty Barnes: For altho? I 
had a good opinion of them all, and believed, if left 
to their own inclinations, that they would be glad to 
ſerve me; yet, finding by their ſhy behaviour, that 
they were under particular direction, I had forborne 
ever ſince my Hannah had been fo diſgracefully diſ- 
miſſed, ſo much as to ſpeak to any of them, for fear 
I ſhould be the occaſion of their loſing their places too : 
They muſt, therefore, account among themſelves for 
the intelligence Mr. Lovelace met with, ſince neither 
my Brother nor Siſter (as Betty had frequently, in 
praiſe of their open hearts, informed me) nor perhaps 
their favourite Mr. Solmes, were at all careful whom 
they ſpoke before, when they had any-thing to throw 
out againſt him, or even againſt me, whom they took 
great pride to join with him on this occaſion. -- - - 

It was but too natural, my Aunt ſaid, for my 
friends to ſuppoſe, that he had his intelligence (part of 
it at leaſt) Nom me; who, thinking myſelf hardly 
treated, might complain of it, if not to him, to Miſs 
Howe; which, perhaps, might be the ſame thing; 
for they knew Miſs Howe ſpoke as freely of them, as 
they could do of Mr. Lovelace; and muſt have the 
particulars ſhe ſpoke of, from ſomebody who knew 
what was done here. That this determined my Fa- 
ther to bring the whole matter to a ſpeedy iſſue, leſt 
fatal conſequences ſhould enſue. AI) 

I perceiveyou are going to ſpeak with warmth, pro- 
ceeded ſhe ¶ And ſo I was] For my own part I am 
ſure, you would not write any-thing, if you do write, 
to inflame ſo violent a ſpirit. But this is not the end 
of my preſent viſit. 

You cannot, my dear, but be convinced, that 
your Father will be obeyed. | The more you contend 
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againſt his will, the more he thinks himſelf obliged 
to aſſert his authority. Your Mother defircs me to 
tell you, that if you will give her the leaſt hopes of 
a dutiful compliance, ſhe will be willing to fee you 
in her cloſet juſt now, while your Father is gone to 
take a walk in the garden. 

Aſtoniſhing perſeverance ! faid I—I am tired with 
making declarations and with pleadings on this ſub- 
ject; and had hoped, that my reſolution being fo 
well known, I ſhould not have been further urged 
u it. Ar | 

1 * miſtake the purport of my preſent viſit, Miſs 
(looking gravely)—Heretofore you have been defired 
and-prayed'to obey and oblige your friends. Intreaty 
is at an end: They give it up. Now it is reſolved 
upon, that your Father's will is zo be obeyed; as it is 
fit it ſhould. Some things are laid at your door, as 
if you concurred with Lovelace's threatened violence 
to carry you off, which your Mother wilt not believe. 
She will tell you her own good opinion of you. She 
will tell you how much ſhe ſtill loves you; and 
what ſheexpects'of you on the approaching occaſion. 
But yet, that ſhe may not be expoſed to an oppo- 
ſition, which would the more provoke her, ſhe de- 
fires that you will firſt aſſure her that you go dewn 
with a reſolution to do that with a grace which muſt 
be done with or without a grace. And beſides, ſhe 
wants to give you ſome advice how to proceed in 
order to reconcile youſelf to your Father, and to 
every-body elſe. Will you go down, Miſs Clary, 
or will you not? e | 

I Haid, 1 ſhould think myſelf happy, could I be ad- 
mitted to my Mother's preſence, after ſo long a ba- 
nifhment from it; but I could not wiſh it upon 
thoſe terms. 

And this is your anſwer, Niece? 

It muſt be my anſwer, Madam. Come what may, 


I never 
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I never will have Mr. Solmes. It is cruel to preſs 
this matter ſo often upon me.--I never will have that 
man. 

Down ſhe went with diſpleaſure. I could not 
help it. I was quite tired with ſo many attempts, 
all to the ſame purpaſe. Iam amazed that They are 
not !—So little variation! And no concefſion on 
either ſide! . | 

I will go down and depoſit this; for Betty has 
ſeen I have been writing. The ſaucy creature took 
a napkin, and dipt it in water, and with a fleering 
air, Here, Miſs; holding the wet corner to me. 

What's That for? ſaid I. 

Only, Miſs, one of the fingers of your right-hand, 
if you pleaſe to look at it. 

It was inky. 

I gave her a look; but ſaid nothing. 

: But leſt I ſhould have another ſearch, I will cloſe 
ere. 


Cr. HARLOWE. 


LETTER NV. 
Miſs CLarissa HARLOWwE, To Miſs Howt. 
Friday, One o Clock. 


T Have a Letter from Mr. Lovelace, full of tranſ- 
1 ports, vows, and promiſes. I will ſend it to you 
incloſed. You'll ſee how © he engages in it for Lady 
* Betty's protection, and for Miſs Charlotte Mon- 
* tague's accompanying me. I have nothing to do, 
© but to perſevere, he ſays, and prepare to receive 
the perſonal congratulations of his whole family. 
But you'll ſee, how he preſumes upon my being 
his, as the confequence of throwing myſelf into that 
Lady's protection. 
The chariot- and - ſix is to be ready at the place 
* he mentions, You'll ſee as to the flut upon my 
N 4 © repu- 
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© reputation which I am. ſo apprehenſive about, how 
© boldly he argues. Generouſly enough, indeed, 
were I to be h:s; and had given him reaſon to believe 
that I would. —But that I have not done. | 
How one ſtep brings on another with this incroach- 
ing Sex! How ſoon may a young creature, who gives 
a man the leaſt encouragement, be carried beyond 
her intentions, and out of her own power! You would 
imagine, by what he writes, that I have given him 
reaſon to think that my averſion to Mr. Solmes is all 
owing to my favour for him. $M | 
The dreadful thing 1s, that, comparing what he 
writes from his intelligencer of what is deſigned againſt 
me (tho? he ſeems not to know the threatened day) 
with what my Aunt and Betty aſſure me of, there can 
be no hope for me, but that I muſt be Solmes's wife, 
if I ſtay here, | 
I had better have gone to my Uncle Antony's at 
this rate. I ſhould have gained time, at leaſt, by it. 
This is the fruit of his fine contrivances |! 
© What we are to do, and how good he is to be: 
How I am to direct all his future ſteps.” All this 
ſhews, as I ſaid before, that he is ſure of me. 
However, I have replied to the following effect: 
That altho' I had given him room to expect, that 
I would put myſelf into the protection of one of the 
* Ladies of his family, yet as I have three days to 
come, between this and Monday, and as I ſtill hope 
* that my friends will relent, or that Mr, Solmes 
will give up a point they will find it impoſſible 
to carry; I ſhall not look upon myſelf as ab/olute- 
* ly bound by the appointment ; And expect there- 
fore, if I recede, that I ſhall not again be called to 
account for it by him. That I think it neceſſary to 
* acquaint him, that if by throwing myſelf upon 
Lady Betty Lawrance's protection, as he propoſed, 
* he underſtands, that I mean diretily to put myſelf in. 
8 0 
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© zo his puter, be is very much miſtaken : For that 
there are many points in which I muſt be ſatisfied, ſe- 
« veral matters to be adjuſted, even after I have left 
this houſe. (if I do leave it) before I can think of 
giving bim any particular encouragement: That in the 
151 Place he muſt expect that Iwill do my utmoſt to 
procure my Father's Reconciliation and Approbation 
f my future ſteps; and that I will govern myſelf 
* intirely by bis commands, in every reaſonable point, 
as much as if I had not left his houſe : That if he 
© imagines, I ſhall not reſerve to myſelf this liberty, 
but that my withdrawing is to give him any advan- 
tages which he would not otherwiſe have had; I am 
© determined to ſtay where I am, and abide the event, 
in hopes that my friends will ſtill accept of my re- 
© iterated promiſe, Never to marry bim, or any-body 
$ elſe, without their conſent.* \ VI 

This 1 will depoſit as ſoon as I can. And as he 
thinks things are near their criſis, I dare ſay it will 
not be long before I have an Anſwer to it. 


Friday, Four 0 Clock. 
*I am really ill. I was uſed to make the beſt of 


* any little accidents that befell me, for fear of making 


my then affectionate friends uneaſy : But now ſhall 
make the worſt of my indiſpoſition, in hopes to 
obtain a ſuſpenſion of the threatened evil of Wed- 
* neſday next.* And if I do obtain it, I will poſtpone 
my appointment with Mr. Lovelace. | 

Betty has told them that I am very much indiſ- 
poſed. But I have no pity from any- body. 

I believe, I am become the object of every-one's 
averſion; and that they would all be glad I were dead. 
Indeed, I believe it. What ails the perverſe creature,” 
cries one ?—* Is ſhe love-fick,* another? | 

I was in the Ivy Summer-houſe, and came out ſhi- 
vering with cold, as if aguiſhly affected. Betty ob- 
ſeryed this, and reported it. O, no matter!—Let 


her 
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her ſnwer on! Cold cannot hurt her. Obſtin 
0 will defend her from harm. Perverſeneſs isa B 
to a love · ſick girl; and more effectual than the Cold 
Batli to r. be evet 
ſoſtender. | 

This ſaid by a erbel Brother, and bend faid by 
the: dearer friends of one, for whom, but a few 
months ago, every body was apprehenſive at the leaſt 
blaſt of wind to „ Amch ſhe. expoſed herſelf! 

Betty, it muſt be owned, has an adtnifable me- 

on theſe occaſions. Nothing of this nature is 

loſt by her repetition: Even the very air with which 
ſhe tepeats hat ſhe hears faid, renders it unneceſſary 
to A, Who i This or That ſevere . 


Frida, Six: o. Clock. 

"di Aunt, who again ſtays all night, has juſt left 
mie. She came to tell me the reſult of my friends 
deliberations about me. It is this. 

Next Wedneſday morning they are all to be aſ- 
ſembled : To wit, my Father, Mother, my Uncles, 
Herſelf, and my Uncle Hervey ; my Brother and 
Siſter of courſe : My good Mrs, Norton is likewiſe 
to be admitted: And Dr. Lewen is to be at hand, to 
exhort me, it ſeems, if there be occaſion: Bur my 
Aunt is not certain whether he is to be among them, 
or to tarty till called in. 

When this awful Court is aſſembled, the poor 
priſoner is to be brought in, ſupported by Mrs. Nor- 
ton; who is to be firſt tutored to inſtruct me in the 
duty of a child; which it ſeems J have forgotten. 

Nor is the ſucceſs at all doubted, my Aunt ſays: 
Since it is not believed that I can be hardened enough 
to withſtand the expoſtulations of ſo venerable a ju- 
dicature, altho* I have withſtood thoſe of ſeveral of 
them ſepararely. And ſtill the leſs, as ſhe hints at ex- 
irgordinary condeſcenſions from my Father, But what 

2 con- 
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condeſcenſions; from even my Father, can induce me 
to make ſuch a facrifice as is expected from me? 

Let my ſpirits will never bear up, I doubt, at ſuch 
a tribunal My Father preſiding in it. 

Indeed I ex that my trials would not be at an 
end till he had admitted me into his awful preſence. 

What is hoped from me, ſhe ſays, is, That I will 
chearſully, on Tueſday night, if not before, ſign the 
articles; and ſo turn the ſucceeding day's ſolemn con- 
vention into a day of feſtivity.. I am to have the Li- 
cence ſent me up, however, and once more the Set- 
tlements, that J may ſee how much in earneſt they are 

She further hinted, that my Father himſelf would 
bring up the Settlements for me to ſign, 

O my dear | what a trial will This be !—How 
ſhall I be able to refuſe to my Father the writing of 
my name?—To my Father, from whoſe preſence I 
have been ſo long baniſhed He commanding and 
intreating, perhaps, in a breath How ſhall I be 
able to refuſe this to my Father! 

They are fare; ſhe ſays, ſomething is working on 
Mr. —— and perhaps on mine: And my 
Father would r follow me to the grave, than 
ſee me bis Wife, - 

I fad, I was not wall That the very apprehen- 
ons of theſe trials were already inſupportable to 
me; and would increaſe upon me, as the time ap- 
proached ; and I was afraid I ſhould be extremely ill. 

They had prepared themſelves for ſuch an artiſice 
as That, was my Aunt's unkind word ; and ſhe 
could aſſure me, it would ſtand me in no ſtead. 

Artifice ! repeated I: And this from my Aunt 
Hervey ? 

Why, my dear, ſaid ſhe, do you think people 
are fools ?—Can they not ſee, how diſmally you en- 
deavour to ſigh yourſelf down within-doors ?—How 


you hang down your ſweet face (thoſe were the wo 
e 


| 
| 
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ſhe was pleaſed to uſe) upon your boſom :—How 
you totter, as it were, and-hold by this chair, and 

y that door-poſt, when you know that any-body 
ſees you [ This, my dear Miſs Howe, is an aſper- 
ſion to faſten hypocriſy and contempt upon me: My 
Brother's or Siſter's aſperſion !—I am not capable of 
arts ſo low]. But the moment you are down with 
your poultry, or advancing upon your garden-walk, 
and, as you imagine, out of every-body's ſight, it 
is ſeen how nimbly you trip along ; and what an 
alertneſs governs all your motions. 

1 ſhould hate myſelf, faid I, were I capable of ſuch 
poor artifices as theſe. I muſt be a fool to uſe them, 
as well as a mean creature; for have I not had ex- 
perience enough, that my friends are incapable of 
being moved in much more affeing inſtances But 
you'll ſee how I ſhall be by Tueſday. 

My dear, you will not offer any violence to your 


health ?—I hope, God has given you more grace 


than to do that. BY Nat? 

I hope he has, Madam. But there is violence 
enough offered, and threatened, to affe& my health ; 
and fo it will be found, without! my needing to have 
recourſe to any other, or to artiſice either. 


Fl! only tell you one thing, my dear: And that 


is; Il! or well, the Ceremony will probably be per- 


formed before Wedneſday night :—Bur This, alſo, 
I will tell you, altho* beyond my preſent commiſſion, 


that Mr. Solmes will be under an engagement (if 
you ſhould require it of him as a favour) after the 
Ceremony is paſſed, and Lovelace's hopes thereby 
utterly extinguiſhed,/ to leave you at your Father's, 
and return to his own houſe every evening, until you 
are brought to a full ſenſe of your duty, and conſent 
to acknowlege your change of name. 


There was no opening of my lips to ſuch a ſpeech 


as This. I was dumb. 
And 
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And theſe, my dear Miſs Howe, are They, who, 
ſome of them at leaſt, have called me a romantic 
girl !—This is my chimerical Brother, and wiſe 
Siſter ; both joining their heads together, I dare ſay. 
And yet, my Aunt told me, that the laſt part was 
what took in my Mother ; who had, till that expe- 
dient was found out, inſiſted, that her child ſhould 
not be married, if, thro* grief or oppoſition, ſhe 
ſhould be ill, or fall into fits. 

This intended violence my Aunt often excuſed, 
by the certain information they pretended to have, 
of ſome plots or machinations, that were ready to 
break out, from Mr. Lovelace (a) : The effects of 
which were thus cunningly to be fruſtrated. 


Friday, Nine o Clock. 


AnD now, my dear, what ſhall I conclude upon ? 
You ſee how determined—But how can I expect your 
advice will come time enough to ſtand me in any 
ſtead? For here, I have been down, and already 
have another Letter from Mr. Lovelace [The man 
lives upon the ſpot, I think]: And I muſt write to 
him, either that I will or will not ſtand to my firſt 
reſolution of eſcaping hence on Monday next. If I 
let him know, that I will not (appearances ſo ſtrong 
againſt him, and for Solmes, even ſtronger than 
when I made the appointment) will it not be juſtly 
deemed my own fault, if I am compelled to marry 
their odious man ? And if any miſchief enſue from 
Mr. Lovelace's rage and diſappointment, will it not 
lie at my door ?—Yet, he offers ſo fair !—Yet, on 
the other hand, to incur the cenſure of the world, 
as a giddy creature—But that, as he hints, I have 


* (a) It may not be amiſs to obſerve in this place, That Mr. 
Lovelace artfully contrived to drive the Family on, by per- 
* mitting hit and their agent Leman to report machinations, 
which he had neither intention nor power to execute. 


already 
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already incurred What ean I do ? O that my Cou- 
ſin Morden—But what fignifies wiſhing ? 

I will here give you the ſubſtance of Mr. Love- 
lace's Letter. The Letter itſelf I will ſend, when [1 
have anſwered it ; but that I will defer doing as long 
as I can, in hopes of finding reaſon to retract an ap- 
pointment on which ſa much depends. And yet it 
is neceflary you ſhould have all before you as I go 
along, — you may be the better able to adviſe me 
in this dreadful criſis. | 

* He 'begs my pardon for writing with ſo much 
« aſſurance; attributing it to his unbounded tranſport ; 
and intirely acquieſces in my will, He is full of 
alternatives and propoſals. Te offers to attend me 
directly to Lady Betty's ; or, if I had rather, to my 
* own Eſtate; and that my Lord M. ſhall protect 
me there [He knows not, my dear, my reaſons 
for rejecting this inconſiderate advice]. In either 
« caſe, as ſoon as he ſees me ſafe, he will go up to 
* London, or whither I pleaſe ; and not come near 
me, but by my own permiſſion; and till I am ſatiſ- 
« fied in every-thing I am doubtful of, as well with 
regard to his Reformation, as to Settlements, &c. 

To condut? me to You, my dear, is another of 
his propoſals; not doubting, he ſays, but your 
Mother will receive me (a): Or, if That be not 
* agreeable to you, or to your Mother, or to me, he 
« will me into Mr. Hickman's protection; whom, 
no doubt, he ſays, you can influence; and that it 
may be given out, that I am gone to Bath, or 
+ Briſtol, or Abroad; where-ever I pleaſe. 

Again, If it be more agreeable, he propoſes to at- 
tend me privately to London, where he will procure 
* handſome lodgings for me, and both his Couſins 
* Montague to receive me in them, and to accompany 
me till all ſpall be adjuſted to my mind; and till a 

(a) See the firſt Note on p. 332. of Vol. I. 

& ks & Recou- 
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* Reconciliation ſpall be eſfented; which he aſſures 
me nothing ſhall be wanting in him to facilitate; 
« greatly as he has been inſulted by all my family. 

* Theſe ſeveral meaſures he propoſes to my choice; 
© as it was unlikely, he ſays, that he could procure, 
in the time, a Letter from Lady Betty, under her 
© own hand, to invite me in form to her houſe, un- 
« leſs he had been himſelf to go to that Lady for it; 
« which, at this critical conjuncture, while he is at- 
« tending. my commands, is impoſſible. 

He conjures me, in the ſolemneſt manner, if I 
would not throw him into utter deſpair, to k 
* to my appointment, bly n 

However, inſtead of threatening my relations, or 
* Solmes, if I recede, he reſpectfully ſays, that he 
«* doubts not, but that, if I ds, it will be upon ſuch 
© reaſons, as he ought to be ſatisfied with; upon no 
* ſlighter, he hopes, than their leaving me at full 
liberty to purſue my own inclinations : In which 


(whatever they ſhall be) he will intirely acquieſce; 


© only endeavouring 10 make his future good behaviour 

* the ſole ground for bis expeFation of my favour. 
In ſhort, he ſolemnly vows, that his whole view 
at preſent, is To free me from my impriſonment ; 
and to reſtore me to my own free-will, in a point 
* ſoabſolutely neceſſary to my future happineſs. He 
* declares, that neither the hopes he has of my future 
* favour, nor the conſideration of his own and fa- 
* mily's honour, will permit him to propoſe any- 
thing hat ſball be inconſiſtent with my own moſt ſcru- 
pulous notions : And, for my mind's fake, ſhould 
* chuſe to have the propoſed end obtained by my 
* friends declining to compel me. But that never- 
* theleſs, as to the world's opinion, it is impoſſible 
* to imagine, that the behaviour of my relations to 
* me has not already brought upon my family thoſe 
© free cenſures which they deſerve, and * 
c ep 
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i „ ep which I am fo ſcrupulous about taking, to be 
© no other than the natural and expefted conſequence 
© of their treatment of me. 

Indeed, I am afraid all his i is true: And it is 


| owing to ſome little degree of politeneſs, that Mr. 


Lovelace does not ſay all he might ſay on this ſub- 
For I have no — that I am the talk, and 
perha s the by- word of half the county. If fo, 1 
am afraid I can now do nothing that will give me 
more diſgrace than I have already fo cauſleſly received 
by their indiſcreet perſecutions : And let me be whoſe 
I will, and do what I will, I ſhall never wipe off the 
tain which my confinement, and the rigorous uſage 
J have received, have oy Wen me; at n in my 
own opinion. 
I wiſh, if ever I am to be conſidered as one of the 
eminent family this man is allied to, ſome. of them 
do not think the worſe of me, for the diſgrace I have 


received. In that caſe, perhaps, I ſhall be obliged to 


him, if he do not. You ſee how much this harſh, this 
cruel treatment from my own family has humbled 
me !--But perhaps I was too much exalted before. 

| Mr. Lovelace concludes, * with repeatedly beg- 
ging an Interview with me; and That, bis night, 
if poſſible: An honour, he ſays, he is the more 
1 — cat to ſolicit for, as I had twice before 
made him hope for it. But whether he obtain it 
* or not, he beſceches me to chuſe one of the alter- 
natives he offers to my acceptance; and not to 
depart from my reſolution of eſcaping on Monday, 
© unleſs the reaſon ceaſes on which I had taken it up; 


and that I have a proſpect of being reſtored to the 


* favour of my friends; at leaſt to my own liberty, 
© and freedom of choice. 

He renews all his vows and promiſes on this head 
in ſo earneſt and ſo ſolemn a manner, that (his own 


— and his family's 2 and their 
or 
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for me, co-operating) I can have no room to doubt 
of his lincetity. . | 


| ABT 
Ms CLARISs A HarLows, To Miſs How . | 


| Sat. Morn. 8 o Clock (April 8). 

Hether you will blame me or not, I cannot 

tell, but I have depoſited a Letter confirming 

my reſolution to leave this houſe on Monday next, 
within the hours mentioned in my former, if poſ- 
ſible. I have not kept a copy of it. But this is 
the ſubſtance :; | CEE 

I tell him, That 1 have no way to avoid the 
determined reſolution of my friends in behalf of 
Mr. Solmes, but by abandoning this houſe by his 
« aſliſtance.* - - 5. 

I have not pretended to make a merit with him on 
this ſcore z for I plainly tell him, That could I, 
* without an unpardonable fin, die when I would, I 
* would ſooner make death my choice, than take a 
* ſtep, which all the world, if not my own heart, 
* will condemn me for taking,” 

I tell him, * That I ſhall not try to bring any 
other cloaths with me, than thoſe I ſhall have on 
and thoſe but my common wearing-apparel ; leſt I 
* ſhould be ſuſpected. That I muſt expect to be 
denied the poſſeſſion of my Eſtate : But that I am 
* determined never to conſent to a litigation with my 
Father, were I to be reduced to ever ſo low a ſtate: 
* So that the protection I am to be obliged for to 
any one, mult be alone for the diſtreſs- ſake. That, 
* therefore, he will have nothing to hope for from 
this ſtep, that be had not before: And that, in. 
© every light, I reſerve to myſelf to accept or refuſe 
* bis addreſs, as his behaviour and circumſpection ſpall 
* appear to me to deſerve.” : 

Vor. II. O 1 
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I tell him, That I think it beſt to go into a pri- 
vate lodging, in the neighbourhood of Lady Betty 
Lawrance; and not to her Ladyſhip's houſe; that 
it may not appear to the world, that I have refuged 
* myſelf in bis family; and that a Reconciliation with 
my friends may not, on that account, be made 
* impracticable : That I will ſend for thither my 
faithful Hannah; and appriſe only Miſs Howe where 
* I am: That be Hall inftantly leave me, and go to 
© London, or to one of Lord M's Seats; and (as 
© he had promiſed) not come near me, but by 
my leave; contenting himſelf with a correſpondence 


That if I find myſelf in danger of being diſco- 


© yered, and carried back by violence, I will then 


© throw myſelf directly into the protection either of 
© Lady Betty or Lady Sarah: But This only in caſe 
© of abſolute neceſſity ; for that it will be more to my 
© reputation, for me, by the beſt means I can 
(taking advantage of my privacy) to enter by a 
«* ſecond or third hand into à treaty of Reconciliation 
< with my friends. 

That I muſt, however, plainly tell him, That 
© if, in this treaty, my friends inſſt upon my reſolv- 
© ing againſt marrying him, I will engage to comply 
© with them ; provided they will allow me to promiſe 
him, that I will never be the Wife of any other man 
* 2while he remains ſingle, or is living: That this is a 
* compliment 1 am willing to pay him, in return for 
© the trouble and pains he has taken, and the uſage 
he has met with, on my account: Altho? I inti- 
mate, that he may, in a great meaſure, thank 
himſelf (by reaſon of the little regard he has paid 
to his reputation) for the lights he has met with. 

I tell him, That I may, in this privacy, write 
to my Couſin Morden, and, if poſlible, intereſt 
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© I take ſame brief notice then of his alternatives. 

You muſt think, my dear, that this unhappy force 
upon me, and this projected flight, make it neceſſary 
for me to account to him much ſooner than I ſhould 
otherwiſe chuſe to do, for every part of my conduct. 

© It is not to be expected, I tell him, that your 
Mother will embroil herſelf, or ſuffer you or Mr. 
« Hickman to be embroiled, on my account : And 
as to his propoſal of my going to London, I am 
© ſuch an abſolute ſtranger to every-body there, and 
* have ſuch a bad opinion of the place, that I cannot 
© by any means think of going thither; except I 
© ſhould be induced, ſome time hence, by the La- 
* dies of his family to attend them. 

As to the meeting he is deſirous of, I think it by 
© no means proper; eſpecially as it is ſo likely that 
© I may ſoon ſee him. But that if any-thing occurs 
* to induce me to change my mind, as to with- 
© drawing, I will then take the firſt opportunity to ſee 
him, and give him my reaſons for that change. 

This, my dear, I the leſs ſcrupled to write, as it 
might qualify him to bear ſuch a diſappointment, 
ſhould I give it him ; he having, beſides, behaved 
lo very unexceptionably when he ſurpriſed me ſome 
time ago in the lonely Woodhouſe. 

Finally, I commend myſelf, as a perſon in di- 
* ſtreſs, and merely as ſuch, to his honour, and to 
the protection of the Ladies of his family. I repeat 
* (moſt cordially, I am ſure!) my deep concern for 
being forced to take a ſtep ſo diſagreeable, and ſo 
* derogatory to my honour. And having told him, 
* that I will endeavour to obtain leave to dine in the 
' Ivy Summer-houſe (a), and to ſend Betty — 


(a) The Ivy Summer-houſe (or Foy Bower, as it was ſometimes 
called in the family) was a place, that from a girl, this young 
Lady delighted in. She uſed, in the ſummer· months, frequently 

&'s do 
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« errand, when there, I leave the reſt to him; but 
imagine, that about Four o' clock will be a proper 
time for him to contrive ſome ſignal to let me knoy 
© he is at hand, and for me to unbolt the garden- 
door.“ 

I added, by way of poſtſcript, That their ſuſpi. 


( cions ſeeming to increaſe, I adviſe him to contriye 


to fend or come to the uſual place, as frequently a 
« poſſible, in the interval of time till Monday morn- 
ing Ten or Eleven of clock; as ſomething may 
* poſſibly happen to make me alter my mind.” 

O my dear Miſs Howe !—what a ſad, fad thing is 
the neceſſity, forced upon me, for all this preparation 
and contrivance !—But it is now too late But how! 
Too late, did I fay ?—What a word is that hat 
a dreadful thing, were I to repent, to find it to be 
too late to remedy the apprehended evil! 


Saturday, Ten o Cluck, 


Mx. SoLMEs is here. He is to dine with his new 
relations, as Betty tells me he already calls them. 

He would have thrown himſelf in my way once 
more: But I hurried up to my priſon, in my return 
from my garden- walk, to avoid him. 

I had, when in the garden, the curioſity to ſee if 
my Letter were gone: I cannot ſay with an intention 
to take it back again if it were not, becauſe I ſee not 
how I could do otherwiſe than I have done; yet, 
what a caprice ! when I found it gone, I began (as 


to fit and work, and read, and write, and draw, and (when 
ermitted) to breakfaft, and dine, and ſometimes to ſup, in it; 
eſpecially when Miſs Howe, who had an equal liking to it, was 
her viſiter and gueſt. | 
She deſcribes it, in another Letter (which appears not) as 
pointing to a pretty variegated landſchape of wood, water, 
and hilly country; which had pleaſed her ſo much, that ſhe 
© had drawn it ; the piece hanging up, in her parlour, among 
© {ome of her other drawings.” 


yeſterday 
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yeſterday-morning) to wiſh it had not : For no other 
reaſon, I believe, than becauſe it was out of my 1 
wer. 
A ſtrange diligence in this man !—He ſays, he 1 
almoſt lives upon the place; and I think ſo too. il 
He mentions, as you will ſee in his Letter, four | 
ſeveral diſguiſes, which he put on in one day. It is | 
a wonder, nevertheleſs, that he has not been ſeen by 1 
ſome of our tenants: For it is impoſſible that any | ; 
diſguiſe can hide the gracefulneſs of his figure. But , 
this is to be ſaid, that the adjoining grounds being 
all in our own hands, and no common foot-paths ; 
near that part of the garden, and thro' the Park and If 
Coppice, nothing can be more bye and unfrequented. 4 
Then they are leis watchful, I believe, over my 1 
garden-walks, and my poultry-vilits, depending, as J 
my Aunt hinted, upon the bad character they have 
taken ſo much pains to faſten upon Mr. Lovelace. 
This, they think (and juſtly think) muſt fill me with 
doubts. And then the regard I have hitherto had 
for my reputation, is another of their ſecurities. 
| Were it not for theſe two, they would not ſurely 
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Then, perhaps, they have no notion of the back- 
door; as it is ſeldom opened, and leads to a place fo 
pathleſs and Joneſome (). If not, there can be - 

Other 


have uſed me as they have done; and at the ſame iN 
time left me the opportunities which I have ſeveral 1 
times had, to get away, had I been diſpoſed to do i 
fo (a) : And indeed their dependence on both theſe ll l 
motives would have been well founded, had they 1 
kept but tolerable meaſures with me. ll 


(a) They might, no doubt, make a dependence upon the rea- 

ſons ſhe gives: But their chief reliance Was upon the vigilance 

of their Joſeph Leman; little imagining, what an implement he 
was of Mr. Lovelace. | 

(5) This, in another of her Letters (which neither is inſerted), 

is thus deſcribed :=* A piece of Ruins upon it, the remains of 

O 3 © an 
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other way to eſcape (if one would) unleſs by the 
plaſhy Lane, fo full of ſprings, by which your fer. 
vant reaches the ſolitary Woodhouſe ; to which Lane 
one muſt deſcend from a high bank, that bounds the 
poultry-yard. For, as to the front-way, you Know, 
one muſt paſs thro? the houſe to That, and in fight 
of the parlours, and the ſervants hall; and then have 
the open court-yard to go through, and, by means 
of the iron-gate, be full in view, as one palles over 
the Lawn, for a quarter of a mile together ; the 
young plantations of Elms and Limes affording yet 
ut little ſhade or covert. 

The Ivy Summer-houſe is the moſt convenient for 
this heart- affecting purpoſe, of any ſpot in the gar- 
den, as it is not far from the back-door, and yet in 
another alley, as you may remember. Then it is 
ſeldom reſorted to by any-body elſe, except in the 
ſummer- months, becauſe it is cool. When they loved 
me, they would often, for this reaſon, object to my 
long continuance in it: But now, it is no matter 
what becomes of me. Beſides, Cold is a bracer, as 
my Brother ſaid yeſterday. | 

Here I will depoſit what I have written, Let 
me have your prayers, my dear; and your appro- 
bation, or your cenſure, 1 the ſteps I have taken: 


an Old Chapel, now ftanding in the midſt of the Coppice ; 
© here and there an overgrown Oak, ſurrounded with-Tvy and 
* Miſletoe, ſtarting up, to ſanctify, as it were, the awful ſo- 
f lemnneſs of the place: A ſpot, too, where a man having been 
* found hanging ſome years ago, it was uſed to be thought of 
by us when children, and by the maid-ſervants, with a degree 
* of terror (it being actually the habitation of owls, ravens, and 
other ominous birds) as haunted by ghoſts, goblins, ſpectres: 
© The genuine reſult of Country Lonelineſs * Ignorance: No- 
* tions which, early propagated, are apt to leave impreſſions 
* even upon minds grown ſtrong enough at the ſame time to 
* deipile the like credulous follies in others. > EN 


For 
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For yet it may not be quite too late to revoke the 
appointment. I am 


Your moſt affeionate and faithful 
Cr. HARLOWE. 


Why will you ſend your ſervant empty- handed? 


LETTER XXVII. 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
Sat. Afternoon, 


Y your laſt date of Ten o clock in your Letter 

of this day, . could not long have depoſited 
it before Robin took it. He rode hard, and brought 
it to me juſt as J had riſen from table. 

You may juſtly blame me for ſending my meſfſen- 
ger empty-handed, your fituation confidered ; and 
yet that very ſituation (fo critical!) is partly the rea- 
fon for it: For indeed I knew not what to write, fit 
to ſend you. 1 

I had been inquiring privately, how to procure you 
a conveyance from Harlowe-Place, and yet not ap- 
pear in it; knowing, that to oblige in the fa, and 
to diſoblige in the manner, is but obliging by halves: 
My Mother being moreover very ſuſpicious, and very 
uneaſy ; made more ſo by daily viſits from your 
Uncle Antony; who tells her, that every-thing is 
now upon the point of being determined; and hopes, 
that her Daughter will not ſo interfere, as to diſ- 
courage your compliance with their wills. This I 
came at by a way that I cannot take notice of, or both 
ſhould hear of it in a manner neither would like: And, 
without that, my Mother and I have had almoſt 
hourly bickerings. 3 

I found more difficulty than I expected (as the time 
was confined, and ſecrecy required, and as you ſo 
earneſtly forbid me to accompany you in your enter- 
prize) in procuring you a vehicle. Had you not 
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obliged me to keep meaſures. with my Mother, I 
could have managed it with eaſe. I could even have 
taken our own chariot, on one pretence or other, 
and put two horſes extraordinary to it, if I had thought 
fit; and I could, when we had got to London, have 
ſent it back, and nobody the wiſer as to the lodgings 
we might have taken. 

I wiſh to the Lord, you had permitted This. In- 
deed I think you are too punctilious a great deal for 
your {-uation. Would you expect to enjoy yourſelf 
with your uſual placidneſs, and not be ruffled, in an 
hurricane which every moment threatens to blow 
your houſe down ? | 

Had your diſtreſs ſprung from yourſelf, that would 
have been another thing. But when all the world 
knows where to lay the fault, this alters the caſe, 

How can you ſay Iam happy, when my Mother, 
to her power, is as much an abettor of their wicked- 
neſs to my deareſt friend, as your Aunt, or any-body 
elſe '!—And this thro' the inſtigation of that odd- 
headed and fooliſh Uncle of yours, who (ſorry creature 
that he is!) keeps her up to reſolutions which are un- 
worthy of her, for an example to me, if it pleaſe 
you. Is not this cauſe enough for me to ground a 
reſentment upon, . ſufficient to juſtify me for accom- 
panying you; the friendſhip between us ſo well 

own? 

Indeed, my dear, the importance of the caſe con- 
ſidered, I muſt repeat, That you are too nice. Don't 
they already think, that your non-compliance with 
their odious meaſures is owing a good deal to my ad- 
vice? Have they nat prohibited our correſpondence 
upon that very ſurmiſe? And have I, but on your 
account, reaſon to value what they think ? 

Beſides, what diſcredit. have I to fear by ſuch a 
ſtep? What detriment? Would Hickman, do you 
beheve, refuſe me upon it ?—It he did, * be 
0 orry 
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ſorry for that? — Who is it, that has a Soul, who 
would not be affected by ſuch an inſtance of female 
friendſhip ? | 

But I ſhould vex and diſorder my Mother !—Well, 
that is ſomething : But not more than ſhe vexes and 
diſorders me, on her being made an implement by 
ſuch a ſorry creature, who ambles hither every day 
in ſpite to my deareſt friend,—Woe be to both, if it 
be for a double end !—Chide me, if you will: I don't 
care. | | 
I ſay, and I inſiſt upon it, ſuch a ſtep would en- 


noble your friend: And if till you will permit it, 1 


will take the office out of Lovelace's hands; and, to- 
morrow evening, or on Monday before his time of 
E takes place, will come in a chariot, or 
chaiſe : And then, my dear, if we get off as I wiſh, 
will we make terms (and what terms we pleaſe) with 
them All. My Mother will be glad to receive her 
daughter again I warrant: And Hickman will cry 
for joy on my return ; or he ſhall for ſorrow. 

But you are ſo very earneſtly angry with me for 
propoſing ſuch a ſtep, and have always ſo much to 
ſay for your ſide of any queſtion, that I am afraid to 
urge it farther, —Only be ſo good (let me add) as 
to encourage me to reſume it, if, upon farther con- 
ſideration, and upon weighing matters well (and in 
this light, Whether beſt to go off with me, or with 
Lovelace) you can get over your punctilious regard 
for my reputation. A woman going away with a 
woman is not ſo diſcreditable a thing, ſurely ! and 
with no view, but to avoid the fellows !] ſay, only 
be ſo good as to conſider this point; and if you can 
get over your ſcruples on my account, do. And ſo 

will have done with this argument for the preſent ; 
and apply myſelf to ſome of the paſſages in yours. 

A time, I hope, will come, that I ſhall be able to 
read your affecting narratives without that impatient 
bitterneſs, 
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bitterneſs, which now boils over in my heart, and 
would: flow to my pen, were I to enter into the par- 
ticulars of what you write. And indeed J am afraid 
of Kiens you my advice at all, or of telling you what 
I ſhould do in your caſe (ſuppoſing you will {till re- 
fuſe my offer ; finding too, what you have been 
brought or rather driven to, without it) ; leſt any evil 
ſhould follow it: In which caſe, I ſhould never for- 
give myſelf And this confideration has added to 
my difficulties in writing to you now you are upon 
ſuch a criſis, and yet refuſe the only method But I 
faid, I would not for the prefent touch any more that 
ſtring. Yet, one word more, chide me if you pleaſe: 
If any harm betide you, I ſhall for ever blame my 
Mother—Indeed I ſhall—And perhaps yourſelf, if 


you do not accept of my offer. 
But one thing, in your preſent ſituation and pro- 


ſpects, let me adviſe : It is this, That if you do go 
off with Mr. Lovelace, you take the opportu- 
nity to marry. Why ſhould you not, when every- 
body will know by whoſe aſſiſtance, and in whoſe 
company, you leave your Father's houfe, go whi- 
therſoever you will ?!—You may indeed keep him at 
diſtance, until Settlements are drawn, and ſuch- like 
matters are adjuſted to your mind: But even theſe 
are matters of leſs conſideration in your particular 


caſe, than they would be in that of moſt others: 


and firſt, Becauſe, be his other faults what they will, 
nobody thinks him an ungenerous man: next, Be- 
cauſe the poſſeſſion of your Eſtate muſt be given up 
to you as ſoon as your Couſin Morden comes; 
who, as your Truſtee, will ſee it done; and done 
upon proper terms: 3dly, Becauſe there is no want 
of fortune on his ſide : 4thly, Becauſe all his family 
value you, and are extremely deſirous that you 
ſhould be their Relation: gthly, Becauſe he makes 


na ſcruple of accepting you without conditions. =P 
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ſee how he has always defied your relations (I, for my 
own part, can forgive him for that fault : Nor know 
J, if it be not a noble one): And J dare fay, he had 
rather call you his, without a ſhilling, than be under 
obligation to thoſe whom he has full as little reaſon 
to love, as have to love him. You have heard, 
that his own Relations cannot make his proud ſpirit 
ſubmit to owe any favour to them. 

For all theſe reaſons, I think, you may the leſs 
ſtand upon previous Settlements. It is therefore my 
abſolute opinion, that, if you ds withdraw with him 
(And in that cafe you muſt let him be judge, when 
he can leave you with ſafety, you'll obſerve That ) 
you ſhould not poſtpone the Ceremony. | 

Give this matter your moſt ſerious conſideration. 
Punctilio is out of doors the moment you are out 
of your Father's houfe. I know how juſtly ſevere 

have been upon thoſe inexcuſable creatures whoſe 
giddineſs, and even want of decency, have made 
them, in the ſame hour as I may fay, leap from a Pa- 
rent's window to a Huſband's bed But, conſidering 
Lovelace's character, T repeat my opinion, that your 
Reputation in the eye of the world requires that no 
delay be made in this point when once you are in his 
wer. 
I need not, I am ſure, make a ſtronger plea to 
ou, 
: You ſay, in excuſe for my Mother (what my fer- 
vent Love for my Friend ry ill brooks) That we 
ought not to blame any-one for not doing what ſhe 
has an option to do, or to let alone. This, in caſes 
of friendſhip, would admit of very ſtrict diſcuſſion, 
If the thing requeſted be of greater conſequence, or 
even of equal, to the perſon ſought to, and it were, 
as the old phraſe has it, 10 take a thorn out of one's 
friend's foot, to put it into one's own, ſomething 
might be ſaid, Nay, it would be, I will „ to 
ay, 
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tay, a ſelfiſh thing in us to aſk. a favour of a friend 
. which, would ſubject That friend to the ſame or equal 
inconvenience as That from which we wanted to be 
. relieved. The requeſter would, in this caſe, teach 
his friend, by his on ſelfiſh example, with much 
better reaſon, to deny him, and deſpiſe a friendſhip 
ſo merely nominal. But if, by a 4% inconvenience 
to ourſelves, we could relieve our friend from a 
greater, the refuſal of ſuch a favour makes the re- 
fuſer, unworthy of the name of Friend : Nor would 
I admit ſuch a one, not even into the Outermoſt Fold 
of my Heart. 
I am well aware that this is your opinion of friend- 
ſhip, as well as mine: For I owe the diſtinction to 
you, upon a certain occaſion ; and it ſaved me from 
a very great inconvenience, as you muſt needs re- 
member. But you were always for making excuſes 
for other people, in caſes wherein you would not 
have allowed of one for yourſelf. | 

I muſt own, that. were theſe excuſes for a friend's 
indifference, or denial, made by any-body but you, 
in a caſe of ſuch vaſt importance to herſelf, and of 
ſo comparative a ſmall one to thoſe whoſe protection 
ſhe would be thought to wiſh for ; 1, who am for 
ever, as you have often remarked, endeavouring to 
trace effects to their cauſes, ſhould be ready to ſu- 
ſpect, that there was a latent, unowned inclination, 
which balancing, or preponderating rather, made the 
iſſue of the alternative (howeyer 1mportant) ſit more 
lightly upon the excuſer's mind than ſhe cared to 
own. 

You will underſtand me, my dear. But if you 
do not, it may be as well for me; for I am afraid I 
ſhall Have it from you, for but ſtarting ſuch a no- 
tion, or giving a hint, which perhaps, as you did 
once in another caſe, you will reprimandingly call, 
Not being able to forego the oſtentation of ſaga- 

city, 
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city, tho? at the expence of that tenderneſs which is 
due to friendſhip and charity.” 

What ſignifies owning a fault, without mending 
it, you'll fay ?—Very true, my dear. But you know 
l ever was a ſaucy creature—Eyver ſtood in need of 
great allowances —And I remember likewiſe that I 
ever had them from my dear Clariſſa. Nor do I 
doubt them now : For you know how much I love 
you—If it be poſſible, more than myſelf I love you! 
Believe me, my dear: And, in conſequence of that 
belief, you will be able to judge, how much I am 
affected by your preſent diſtreſsful and critical ſitua- 
tion; which will not ſuffer me to paſs by without 
a cenſure even that philoſophy of temper in your own 
cauſe, which you have not in another's, and which 
all that know you ever admired you for. 

From this critical and diſtreſsful ſituation, it ſhall 
be my hourly prayers, that you may be delivered 
without blemiſh to that fair fame, which has hitherto, 
like your heart, been unſpotted. | 
With this prayer, twenty times repeated, con- 
cludes | 

Your ever-affeftionate 
Anna Hows. 

I hurried myfelf in writing This ; and I hurry 
Robin away with it, that in a ſituation ſo very 
critical, you may have all the time poſſible to 
conſider what I have written, upon two points 
ſo very important, I will repeat them in a very 
few words: 

Whether you chuſe not rather to go off with 
one of your own Sex; with your ANNA 
HowE— than with one of the other; with 
Mr. Lovelace? 

And if not, | 

* Whether you ſhould not marry him as ſoon as 


* poſſible?” 
J LE T- 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE, To Miſs Howe, 


[The preceding Letter not received. 
| Saturday Afternoon. 

Lready have I an ecſtatic Anſwer, as I may call 
it, to my Letter. 1 | 
* He promiſes compliance with my will in every 
* article : Approves of all I propoſe ; particularly of 
the private lodging: And thinks it a happy expe- 
dient to obviate the cenſures of the Buſy and the 
© Unreflefting : And yet he hopes, that the putting 
* myſelf into the protection of either of his Aunts 
© (treated as I am treated) would be far from being 
looked upon by any-body in a diſreputable light. 
© But every thing I injoin or reſolve upon mult, he 
* ſays, be right, not only with reſpe& to my preſent 
but future Reputation; with regard to which, he 
© hopes ſo to behave himſelf, as to be allowed to be, 
next to myſelf, more properly ſolicitous than any- 
© body. He will only aſſure me, that his whole fa- 
© mily are extremely deſirous to take advantage of 
the perſecutions I labour under, to make their 
court and endear themſelves to me, by their beſt 
* and moſt chearful ſervices: Happy, it they can 
in any meaſure contribute to my preſent freedom 
and future happineſs. | 

He will this afternoon, he ſays, write to Lord M. 
and to Lady Betty and Lady Sarah, that he is now 
within view of being the happieſt man in the world, 
if it be not his own fault; ſince the only woman 
upon earth that can make him ſo, will be ſoon out 
of danger of being another man's; and cannot 
poſſibly preſcribe any terms to him that he ſhall 
not think it his duty to comply with. 


_ © He flatters himſelf now (my laſt Letter confirm- 
ing 
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ing my reſolution) that he ean be in no apprehen- 
« fion of my changing my mind, unlefs my friends 
change their manner of acting by me; which he is 
too ſure they will not (a). And now will all his 
Relations, who take fuch a kind and generous ſhare 
in his intereſts, glory and pride themſelves in the 
« proſpects he has before him.” 

Thus artfully does he hold me to it. 

As to fortune, he begs of me not to be ſoli- 
© citous on that ſcore : That his own Eſtate is ſuffi- 
« cient for us both; not a nominal, but a real, two 
* thouſand pounds per amum, equivalent to ſome 
« Eſtates reputed a third more: That it never was 
* incumbred : That he is clear of the world, both 
as to book and bond-debts ; thanks, perhaps, to 
* his pride, more than to his virtue. That Lord M. 
* moreover reſolves to ſettle upon him a thouſand 
6 s per annum on his nuptials. And to this, 
© he will have it, his Lordſhip is inſtigated more by 
* motives of juſtice, than of genero/ity ; as he muſt 
* conſider it was but an equivalent for an Eſtate 
* which he had got poſſeſſion of, to which bis (Mr. 
© Lovelace's) Mother had better pretenſions. That 
* his Lordſhip alſo propoſed to give him up either 
his Seat in Hertfordſhire, or that in Lancaſhire, 
* at his own or at his Wife's option, eſpecially if I 
* am the perſon. All which it will be in my power 
* to ſee done, and proper Settlements drawn, be- 
* fore 1 enter into any farther engagements with 
him; if I will have it fo.” 

He ſays, That I need not be under any ſolici- 
* tude as to apparel: All immediate occaſions of That 
* ſort will be moſt chearfully ſupplied by the Ladies 


(a) Well he might be ſo ſure, when he had the art to play them 
off, by his corrupted agent, and to make them all join to promote 
his views unknown to themſelves; as is ſhewn in ſeveral of his 


preceding Letters, 
4 « of 
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aof his family: As my others ſhall, with the greateſt 
pride and Am (if I will allow him that honour) 
by himſelf. 

He aſſures me, That I ſhall govern him as 1 
« pleaſe, with regard to any-thing in his power to- 
© wards effecting a Reconciliation with my friends: 
A point he knows my heart is ſet upon. | 

He is afraid, that the time will hardly allow of 
© his procuring Miſs Charlotte Montague's attend- 
* ance upon me, at St. Albans, as he had propoſed 
* ſhe ſhould ; becauſe, he underſtands, ſhe keeps 
© her chamber with a violent cold and fore throat, 
© But both ſhe and her Siſter, the firſt moment ſhe 
is able to go abroad, ſhall viſit me at my private 
© lodgings; and introduce me to Lady Sarah and 
© Lady Betty, or thoſe Ladies to me, as I ſhall chuſe; 
and accompany me to town, if I pleaſe; and ſta 
as long in it with me, as I ſhall think fit to ſtay 
there. | 1 

Lord M. will alſo, at my own time, and in my 
© own manner (that is to ſay, either publicly or 
< privately) make me a viſit. And, for his own 
part, when he has ſeen me in ſafety, either in their 
protection, or in the privacy I prefer, he will leave 
me, and not attempt to viſit me but by my own 
* permiſſion, | 

He had thoughts once, he ſays, on hearing of 
© his Couſin Charlotte's indiſpoſition, to have en- 
© gaged his Couſin Patty's attendance upon me, 
either at or about the neighbouring village, or at 
St. Albans: But, he ſays, ſhe is a low: ſpirited, 
* timorous girl, and would but the more have per- 
plexed us. 120 

So, my dear, the enterprize requires courage and 
high ſpirits, you ſee !—And indeed it does What 
am I about to do!— | 

He himſelf, it is plain, thinks it neceſſary that I 

. ſhould 
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ſhould be accompanied with one of my own Sex.— 
He might, at leaft, have propoſed the woman of one 
of the Ladies of his family.-Lord bleſs me! — 
What am I about to do 


AFTER all, far as I have gone, I know not but I 
may ſtill recede: And if I do, a mortal quarrel I 
ſuppoſe will enſue.— And what if it does? Could 
there be any way to eſcape this Solmes, a breach 
with Lovelace might make way for the Single Life 
to take place, which I ſo much prefer: And then 
I would defy the Sex. For J ſee nothing but trou- 
ble and vexation that they bring upon ours: And 
when once entered, one 1s obliged to go on with 
them, treading, with tender feet, upon thorns, and 
ſharper thorns, to the end of a painful journey. 

What to do I know not. The more I think, the 
more I am embaraſſed !—And the ſtronger will be 
my doubts as the appointed time draws near. 

But I will go down, and take a little turn in the 
garden; and depoſit This, and his Letters all but 
the two laſt, which I will incloſe in my next, if I 
have opportunity to write another. £ 
Mean time, my dear friend But what can I 
deſire you to pray for? Adieu then Let me only 
fay—Adieu l— 


LETTER XXIX. 


Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 
In anſwer to Letter XXVII.] 

| Sunday Morning, April 9. 
O not think, my beloved friend, altho* you 
D have given me in yours of yeſterday a ſeverer 
inſtance of what, nevertheleſs, I muſt call your im- 
partial Love, than ever yet I received from you, 
that I will be diſpleaſed with you for it. That would 
Vor, II. "; 2" be 
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be to put myſelf into- the inconvenient fituation of 
Royalty: That is to ſay, Out of the way of ever be- 
ing told of my faults ; of ever mending them ; and 
In the way of making the ſincereſt and warmeſt 
Friendſhip uſeleſs to me. | | 

And then how brightly, how nobly glows in 
your boſom the ſacred flame of friendſhip ; ſince it 
can make you ready to impute to the unhappy ſuf- 
ferer a leſs degree of warmth in her own cauſe, than 
you have for her, becauſe ſhe endeavours to diveſt 
herſelf of Self ſo far as to leave others to the option 
which they have a right to make !—Ought I, my 
dear, to blame, ought I not rather to admire you 
for this ardor ? | 

But nevertheleſs, leſt you ſhould think that there 
is any foundation for a furmiſe which (altho' it owe 
its riſe to your friendſhip) would, if there were, leave 
me utterly inexcuſable; I muſt, in juſtice to myſelf, 
declare, That I know not my own heart, if I have 
any of that latent or un-owned inclination, which you 
would impute to any other but me. Nor does the 
important alternative fit lightly on my mind. And yet 
I muſt excuſe your Mother, were it but on this 
ſingle conſideration, That I could not preſume to 
reckon upon her favour, as I could upon her Daugh- 
ter's, ſo as to make the claim of friendſhip upon 
ber, to whom, as the Mother of my deareſt friend, 
a veneration is owing, which can hardly be compa- 
tible with that ſweet familiarity which 1s one of the 
indiſpenſable requiſites of the Sacred Tie by which 
your heart and mine are bound in one, 
What therefore I might expect from my Anna 
Howe, 1 ought not from her Mother; for would it 
not be very ſtrange, that a perſon of her experience 
ſhould be reflected upon becauſe ſhe gave not up her 
own judgment, where the conſequence of her doing 


fo would be to embroil herſelf, as ſhe _—_— 
wi 
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with a family ſhe has lived well with, and in behalf 
of a child againſt her parents ?—As ſhe has moreover: 
a Daughter of her own :—A Daughter too, give me 
leave to ſay, of whoſe vivacity and charming ſpirits 
ſhe is more apprehenſive than ſhe need to be, becauſe 
her truly maternal cares make her fear more from 
her youth, than ſhe hopes from her prudence; which 
nevertheleſs ſhe and all the world know to be beyond 
her years, . 
And here let me add, That whatever you may 
generouſly, and as the reſult of an ardent affection 
for your, unhappy friend, urge on this head, in my 
behalf, or harſhly againſt any one who may refuſe 
me protection in the extraordinary circumſtances 
I find myſelfin; I have ſome pleaſure, in being able 
to curb undue expectations upon my indulgent friends, 
whatever were to befall myſelf from thoſe circum- 
ſtances; for I ſhould be extremely mortified, were I 
by my felfiſh forwardneſs to give occaſion for ſuch 
a check, as to be told, that I had encouraged an un- 
reaſonable hope ; or, according to the phraſe you 
mention, wiſhed to take a Thorn out of my own foot, 
and to put it into that of my friend. Nor ſhould I be 
better pleafed with myſelf, if, having been taught by 
my good Mrs. Norton, that the beſt of ſchools is 
That of affiittion, I ſhould rather learn impatience than 
the contrary, by the leſſons I am obliged to get by 
heart in it; and if I ſhould judge of the merits of others, 
as they were kind to me; and that at the expence of 
their own convenience or peace of mind. For is not 
This to ſuppoſe myſelf everin the right; and all who 
do not act as I would have them act, perpetually in 
the wrong? In ſhort, to make my ſake, God's fake, in 
the ſenſe of Mr. Solmes's pitiful plea to me. * 
Ho often, my dear, have You and I endeavoured 
to detect and cenſure this partial ſpirit in others? 
But I know you do not always content yourſelf 
with ſaying what you —_— may juſtiy be faid ; but, 
N 2 in 
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in order to ſhew the extent of a penetration which 
can go to the bottom of any ſubject, delight to ſay 
or to write all that can be ſaid or written, or even 
thought, on the particular occaſion; and this partly 
perhaps from being deſirous [Pardon me, my dear!] 
to be thought miſtreſs of a ſagacity that is aforehand 
with events. But who would with to drain off or 
dry up a refreſhing current, becauſe it now-and-then 
puts us to ſome little inconvenience by its overflow- 
ings? In other words, who would not allow for the 
livelineſs of a ſpirit which for one painful ſenſibility 
gives an hundred pleaſurable ones? And the one in 
conſequence of the other ? | 

But now I come to the two points in your Letter, 
which moſt ſenſibly concern me: Thus you put 


them : 


© Whether I chuſe not rather to go off [ſhocking 
© words!] with one of my own Sex; with my 
C Anna Howe—than with one of the other ; 
with Mr. LoveLace ?* 


And if not, 


Whether I ſhould not marry him as ſoon as 
* poſſible ?* 


You know, my dear, my reaſons for rejecting your 
propoſal, and even for being earneſt that you ſhould 
not be known to be aſſiſting to me in an enterprize in 
which a cruel neceſſity induced me to think ofengage- 
ing; and for which you have not the ſame plea. At 
this rate, well might your Mother be uneaſy at our 
correſpondence, not knowing to what inconveniencies 
it might ſubject her and you !—If 7 am hardly excu- 
fable to think of withdrawing from my »nkind friends, 
what could you have to ſay for yourſelf, were you to 
abandon a Mother ſo indulgent ? Does ſhe ſuſpect that 
your fervent friendſhip may lead you to a fmall indiſ- 
cretion? and docs this ſuſpicion offend you? er 

5 | wou 
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would you, in reſentment, ſhew her and the world, 
that you can voluntarily, ruſh into the higheſt error 
that any of our Sex can be guilty of? 

And is it worthy of your generoſity [I aſk you, 
my dear, is it ?] to think of taking ſo undutiful a 
ſtep, becauſe you believe your Mother would be glad 
to reccive you again ? 

do aſſure you, that were I to take this Ron my 
ſelf, I would run all riſques rather than you ſhould 
accompany me in it. Have I, do you think, a deſire 

to double and treble my own fault in the eye of the 
world? In the eye of that world, which, cruelly as I 
am uſed (not knowing all) would not acquit me? 

But, my deareſt kindeſt friend, let me tell you, 
That we will ze:ther of us take ſuch a ſtep. The 
manner of putting your queſtions abundantly convinces 
me, that I ought not, in your opinion, to attempt it. 
Youno doubt intend that I ſhall ſo take it; and I thank 
you for the equally polite and forcible conviction. 

It is ſome ſatisfaction to me (taking the matter in 
this light) that I had begun to waver before I received 
your laſt, And now I tell you, that it has abſolutely 
determined me not to go off; at leaſt, not to-morrow. 

If You, my dear, think the iſſue of the alternative 
(to uſe your own words) /its ſo lightly upon my mind ; 
in ſhort, that my inclination is faulty; the World would 
treat me much leſs ſcrupulouſly. When therefore 
you repreſent, that all punctilio muſt be at an end the 
moment I am out of my Father's houſe; and hint, that 
I muſt ſubmit it to Mr. Lovelace to judge when he can 
leave me with ſafety ; that is to ſay, give him the 
option whether he will Jeave me, or not; Who can 
bear theſe reflections, who can reſolve to incur theſe 
inconveniencies, that has the queſtion till in her own 
power to decide upon ? 

While I thought only of an eſcape from This houſe 


as an eſcape from Mr. $ mA 3 * already my r Th 
on 
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tion ſuffered by my confmement; and that it would 
be ſtill in my own option, either to marry Mr. Love- 
lace, or wholly to renounce him; bold as the ſtep 
was, I thought, treated as I am treated, ſomething 
was to be ſaid in excuſe of it—lf not to the. world, 
to myſelf: And to be jelf-arquizted, is a bleſſing to be 
referred to the opinion of all the world, Bur, after 
| have cenſured moſt ſeverely, as I have ever done, 
thoſe giddy girls, who have in the ſame hour, as 
1 may fay, that they have fled from their chamber, 
preſented themſelves at the Altar that is to witneſs to 
their undutiful raſhneſs; after I have ſtipulated 
with Mr. Lovelace for time, and for an ultimate op- 
tion whether to accept or refuſe him; and for his leav - 
ing me, as ſoon as T am in a place of ſafety (which, 
as you obſerve, he muſt be the judge of); and after 
he has ſignified to me his compliance with theſe terms ; 
fo that I cannot, if I world, recall them, and ſuddenly 
matry ; Lou ſee, my dear, that I have nothing left 
me, but to reſolve not to go away with him. 
But, how, on this revocation of my appointment, 
ſhall T be able to pacify him? a 
How !— Why aſſert the 1 of my Sex! 
Surely, on This ſide of the Solemnity he has no right 
to be diſpleaſed. Beſides, did I not reſerve a power 
of receding, if I ſaw fit? To what purpoſe, as I aſked 
in the caſe between your Mother and you, has any- 
body an option, if the making uſe of it ſhall give the 
refuſed a right to be diſguſted? 
Far, very far, would Theſe, who, according to the 
Old Law, have a right of abſolving or confirming a 
child's promiſe, be from ratifying mine, had it been 
ever /o ſolemn a one (a). But This was rather an ap- 
(a) See Numb. xxx. Where it is declared, whoſe yows ſhall be 
binding, and whoſe not. The yows of a Man, or of a Widow, = 


there pronounced to be indiſpenſable ; becauſe they are oo, 
| | OY ubjec 
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pointment than a promiſe : And ſuppoſe it had been 
the latter; and that I had not reſerved to myſelf a 
liberty of revoking it; was it to preclude better or 
maturer conſideration ?—If ſo, how unfit to be given! 
How ungenerous to be inſiſted upon !—And how 
unfitter ſtill, to be kept Is there a man living who 
ought to be angry that a woman whom be hopes 
one day to call his, ſhall refuſe to keep a raſh pro- 
miſe, when, on the matureſt deliberation, ſhe is con- 
vinced that it was a raſh one? 

I refolve then, upon the whole, to ſtand This one 
trial of Wedneſday nex:—or, perhaps, I ſhould ra- 
ther ſay, of Tueſday evening, if my Father hold his 
purpoſe of endeavouring, in perſon, to make me read, 
or hear read, and then igen, the Settlements. —T bat, 
That muſt be the greateſt trial of all. 

If I am compelled to ſign them over-night—Then 


ſubject to no other domeſtic authority. But the vows of a Single 
woman, and of a Wife, if the Father of the one, or the Huſband 
of the other, diſallow of them as ſoon as they know them, are to 
be of no force. 

A matter highly neceſſary to be known ; by all young Ladies 
eſpecially, whote deſigning addreſſers too often endeavour to en- 

age them by vows; and then plead Conſcience and Honour to 
them to hold them down to the performance. 

It cannot be amiſs to recite the very words. 

Ver. 3. Fa woman wow a vow unto the Lord, and bind her- 
ſelf by a bond, being in her Father's houſe in her youth; 

4. And ber Father hear her vow, and her bond wherexwith She 
Bath bound her foul, and her Father jhall hold his peace at her; then 
' all ber woos 722 aud, and every bond wherewith ſhe hath bound 
her foul ſhall Fw 

5. But if her Father diſallow her in the day that he heareth ; 
not any f her vows or of ber bonds wherewith ſhe hath bound her 
foul ſhall fland: Aud the Lord ſpall forgive her, becauſe her Father 
di ſallowed her. 

The fame in the caſe of a Wife, as faid above. See ver. 6, 7, 8, 
&e.---And all is thus ſolemnly cloſed : W 

Ver. 16. Theſe are the Statutes which the Lord commanded Mo- 
ſes between a Man and his Wife, betaveen the Father and his Daugh- 
tir, being yet in ber jouth, in ber Father's hoſt, © © 


TS - _ (the 
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(the Lord bleſs me !) muſt All I read, follow, as of 
courſe, on Wedneſday. It I can prevail upon them by 
my prayers (perhaps I ſhall fall into fits; for the 
very firſt appearance of my Father, after having 
been ſo long baniſhed his preſence, will greatly affect 
me If. I ſay, I can prevail upon them by my pray- 
ers) to lay aſide their views; or to ſuſpend the Day, 
if but for one week; if not, but for two or three 
days; till Wedneſday will be a lighter day of trial. 
They will ſurely give me time to conſider; to argue 
with myſelf. This will not be promiſing. As I have 
made no effort to get away, they have no reaſon to 
ſuſpect me; ſo I may have an opportunity, in the 
laſt reſort, to withdraw. Mrs. Norton is to be with 
me: She, altho' ſhe ſhould be chidden for it, will, 
in my extremity, plead for me. My Aunt Hervey 
in ſuch an extremity, join with her. Perhaps my 
Mother may be brought over. I will kneel to each, 
one by one, to make a friend, Some of them have 
been afraid to ſee me, leſt they ſhould be moved in 
my favour: Doesnot This give me a reaſonable hope, 
that I may move them? My Brother's ' counſel, 
heretofore given, to turn me out of doors to my evil 
deſtiny, may again be repeated, and may prevail : 
Then ſhall I be in no worſe caſe than new, as to the 
diſpleaſure of my friends; and thus far better, that 
it will not be my fault that I ſeek another pro- 
tection: Which even then ought to be my Couſin 
Morden's, rather than Mr, Lovelace's, or any other 

perſon's. | 
My heart, in ſhort, miſgives me leſs, when I re- 
ſolve This way, than when Ithink of the tber: And 
in fo ſtrong and involuntary a byaſs, the heart is, as 
T may ſay, Conſcience. And well cautions the wiſe 
man: Let the counſel of thine own heart ſtand 
© for there is no man more faithful to thee, than It; 
For a man's mind is ſometimes wont to tell him 
* more 


* 
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c more than ſeven watchmen, that ſit above in a high 
© tower (a). ] 

Forgive theſe indigeſted ſelf - reaſonings. I will 
cloſe here: And inſtantly ſet about a Letter of Revo- 
cation to Mr. Lovelace ; take it as he will. Ir will 
only be another trial of temper to bim. To me of 
infinite importance. And has he not promiſed tem- 
per and acquieſcence, on the ſuppoſition of a change 
in my mind ? 


LETTER XXX. 


Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE, To Miſs Howe, 

| Sunday Morning (April .). 
OBOD Y it ſeems will goto church this day. 
No bleſſing to be expected perhaps upon views 

fo worldly, and in ſome ſo cruel. | 
They have a miſtruſt that I have ſome device in 
my head. Betty has been looking among my cloaths. 
I found her, on coming up from depoſiting my Let- 
ter to Lovelace (for I have written!) peering among 
them; for I had left the key in the lock. She co- 
loured, and was confounded to be caught. But I 
only ſaid, I ſhould be accuſtomed to any ſort of treat- 
ment in time. If ſhe had her orders—thoſe were 
enough for her, | 
She owned, in her confuſion, that a motion had 
been made to abridge me of my Airings ; and the re- 


port ſhe ſhould make, would be of no diſadvantage to 


me. One of my friends, ſhe told me, urged. in my 
behalf, That there was na need of laying me under 
greater reſtraint, ſince Mr. Lovelace's threatening to 
reſcue me by violence, were I to have been carried 
to my Uncle's, was a conviction that I had no deſign 
to go to him voluntarily; and that if I Had, I ſhould 
have made preparations of that kind before now ; and, 


a] Ecclus, xxxvii. 13, 14+ 
moſt 
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moſt probably, been detected in them. Hence, it 
was alſo inferred, that there was no room to doubt, 
but I would at laſt comply. And, added the bold 
creature, if you don't intend to do ſo, your conduct, 
Miſs, ſeems ſtrange to me.--Only thus ſhe reconciled 
it; That I had gone fo far, I knew not how to come 
off genteelly : And ſhe fanſied I ſhould, in full con- 
gregation, on Wedneſday, give Mr. Solmes my hand. 
And then ſaid the confident wench, as the learned 
Dr. Brand took his text laſt Sunday, There will be 
oy in heaven — 
This is the ſubſtance of my Letter to Mr. Lovelace: 
That I have reaſons of the greateſt conſequence 
© to myſelf (and which, when known, muſt fatisfy 
'© >jm) to ſuſpend, for the preſent, my intention of 
© keaving my Father's houſe: That I have ho 
© that matters may be brought to an happy c. 
c ſion, without taking a ſtep, which nothing but the 
© laſt neceſſity could juſtify : And that he may depend 
© upon my promiſe, that I will die, rather than con- 
« fent ro marry Mr. Solmes.” 4 
And ſo, I am preparing myſelf to ſtand the ſhock 


of his exclamatory reply. But be that what it will, 


it cannot affect me fo much, as the apprehenſions of 
what may happen to me next Tueſday or Wedneſ- 
day; for now thoſe apprehenſions engage my whole 
attention, and make me ſick at the very heart. 


| Sunday, Four in the Afternoon. 

My Letter is not yet taken away—lf he ſhould 
not ſend for it, or take it, and come hither on my 
not meeting him to-motrow, in doubt of what may 
have befallen me, what ſhall I do! Why had I any 
concerns with this Sex!— I, that was fo happy till 
knew This man | 

I dined in the Ivy Summer-houſe. My requeſt to 
do ſo, was complied with at the firſt word. To 17 


— —_—_ 4 —— — 
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I meant nothing, I went again into the houſe with 
Betty, as ſoon as I had dined. I thought it was not 
amiſs to aſk this liberty; the weather ſeeming to be fer 
in fine, Who knows what Tueſday or Wedneſday 
may produce ? 


Sunday Evening, Seven o Clock, + 
TER remains my Letter ſtill He is buſted, I 


ſuppoſe, in his preparations for to-morrow. But then 


he has ſervants. Does the man think he is ſo ſecure 
of me, that having appointed, he need not give him- 


ſelf any further concern about me, till the very mo- 


ment? He knows how I am beſet. He knows not 


what may happen. I might be ill, or ſtill more cloſely 
watched or confined than before. The correſpondence 


might be diſcovered. It might be neceſſary to vary 
the ſcheme. I might be forced into meaſures, 
which might intirely fruſtrate my purpoſe. 1 might 
have new doubts. I might ſuggeſt ſomething more 
convenient, for any-thing —_ What can the 
man mean, I wonder !— Yet it ſhall lie; for if he has 
it any time before the appointed hour, it will ſave me 
declaring to him perſonally my changed purpoſe, 
and the trouble of contending with him on that ſcore. 
If he ſend for it at all, he will ſee by the date, that 
he might have had it in time; and if he be put to 
any inconvenience from ſhortneſs of notice, let him 
take it for his pains, 


Sunday Night, Nine o' Clock. 
IT is determined, it ſeems, to ſend to Mrs, Norton 
to be here on Tueſday to dinner; and ſhe is to ſtay 
with me for a whole week, | | 
So ſhe is firſt toendeavour to perſuade me to com- 
ly; and, when the violence is done, ſhe is to com- 
ort me, and try to reconcile me to my fate, They 
expect fits and fetches, Betty inſolently tells me, and 
expoſtulations, and exclamations, without _— : 
| But 
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But every body will be prepared for them: And 
when it's over, it's over; and I ſhall be eaſy and pa- 
ciſied when I find I can't help it. 


Monday Morn. April 10. Seven o Clock. 


O My dear! There yet lies the Letter, juſt as! 
left it! | 

Does he think he is ſo ſure of me? Perhaps he 
imagines that I dare not alter my purpoſe. I wiſh1 
had never known him ! I begin now to ſee this raſh- 
neſs in the light every one elſe would have ſeen it in, 
had I been guilty of it. But what can I do, if he 
come to-day at the appointed time! If he receive not 
the Letter, I muſt ſee him, or he will think ſome- 
thing has befallen me ; and certainly will come to the 
houſe. As certainly he will be inſulted. And what, 
in that caſe, may be the conſequence ! Then I as 
good as promiſed that I would take the firſt oppor- 
tunity to ſee him, if I changed my mind, and to give 
him my reaſons for it. I have no doubt but he will 
be out of humour upon it : But better, if we meet, 
that he go away diſſatisfied with me, than that I 
fhould go away diſſatisfied with myſelf. 

Yet, ſhort as the time is, he may ſtill perhaps ſend, 
and get the Letter. Something may have happened 
to prevent him, which when known will excuſe him. 

After 1 have diſappointed him more than once be- 
fore, on a requeſted interview only, it is impoſſible 
he ſhould not have curiefity at leaſt, to know if ſome- 
thing has not happened; and whether my mind hold 
or not in this more important caſe. And yet, as | 
raſhly confirmed my reſolution by a ſecond Letter, I 
begin now to doubt it. 

Nine o Clock, 


My Couſin Dolly Hervey flid the incloſed Letter 
into my hand, as 1 paſſed by her, coming out of the 


garden, 
Deareſt 
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| Deareſt Madam, | 
Have got intelligence from one who pretends to 
know every-thing, that you muſt be married on 
Wedneſday morning to Mr. Solmes. Perhaps how- 
ever, ſhe ſays this only to vex me; for it is that ſaucy 
creature Betty Barnes. A Licence is got, as ſhe ſays: 
And fo far the went as to tell me (bidding me ſay 
nothing ; but ſhe knew I would) that Mr. Brand is 
to marry you. For Dr. Lewen, I hear, refuſes, un- 
leſs your conſent can be obtained; and they have 
heard that he does not approve of their ; roceedings 
againſt you. Mr. Brand, I am told, is to have his 
fortune made by Uncle Harlowe and among them. 
You will know better than I what to make of all 
theſe matters; for ſometimes I think Betty tells me 
things as if I ſhould not tell you, and yet expects that 
I will (a). For there is great whiſpering between Miſs 
Harlowe and her; and I have obſerved that when 
their whiſpering is over, Betty comes and tells me 
ſomething by way of ſecret. She and all the world 
knows how much I love you: And ſo I would have 
them. Iris an honour to me to love a young Lady 
who is and ever was an honour to all her family, let 
them ſay what they will. 
But from a more certain authority than Betty's I 
can aſſure you (but I muſt beg of you to burn this 
Letter) that you are to be ſearched once more for 
Letters, and for Pen and Ink ; for they know you 
write. Something they pretend to have come at from 
one of Mr. Lovelace's ſervants, which they hope to 
make ſomething of. 1 know not for certain what it 
is, He muſt be a very vile and wicked man, who 


* (a) It is eaſy for ſuch of the Readers as have been attentive 
to Mr. Lovelace's manner of working, to ſuppoſe, from this 
hint of Miſs Hervey's, that he had inſtructed his double-fac'd 
agent to put his ſweetheart Betty upon alarming Miſs Hervey, 
in hopes ſhe would alarm her beloved Couſin (as we ſee ſhe does) 


in order to keep her ſteady to her appointment with him 
would 
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would boaſt of a Lady's favour to him, and reveal Se- 
crets. But Mr. Lovelace, I dare ſay, is too much of 
a gentleman to be guilty of ſuch ingratitude. 

Then they have a notion, from that falſe Betty 
believe, that you intend to take ſomething to make 
yourſelf fitk; and ſo they will ſearch for phials and 
powders, and ſuch-like. 

If nothing ſhall be found that will increaſe their 
ſuſpicions, you are to be uſed more kindly by your 
Papa when you appear before them all, than he of 
late has uſed you. 

Yet, ſick or well, alas! my dear Couſin! you muſt 
be married. But your Huſband is to go home every 
night without you, till you are reconciled to him, 
And ſo illneſs can be no pretence to fave you. 

They are ſure you will make a good Wife. So 
would not I, unleſs I liked my Huſband. And Mr, 
Solmes is always telling them how he will purchaſe 
your Love by rich preſents. —A ſycophant man !—1 
wiſh he and Betty Barnes were to come together; 
and he would beat her every day. 

After what I have told you, I need not adviſe you 
to ſecure every-thing you would not have ſeen. 

Once more let me beg that you will burn this 
Letter: And, pray, deareſt Madam, do not take 
any-thing that may prejudice your health : For that 
will not do. Iam | 

Your truly loving Coufin, 
| D. H. 


When I firſt read my Couſin's Letter, I was half 
inclined to reſume my former intention ; eſpecially as 
my countermanding Letter was not taken away ; and 
as my heart aked at the thoughts of the conflict I 
muſt expect to have with him on my refuſal. For, ſec 
him for a few moments I doubt I muſt, left he ſhould 
take ſome raſh reſolutions ; eſpecially, as he has 


reaſon to expect Iwill ſee him. But here your * 
at 
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That all pun#ilio is at an end, the moment I am out of 
my Father's bouſe, added to the ſtill more cogent con- 
ſiderations of Duty and Reputation, determined me 
once more againſt taking the raſh ſtep. And it will 
be very hard (altho* no ſeaſonable fainting, or wiſhed- 
for fit, ſhould ftand my friend) if I cannot gain one 
month, or fortnight, or week. And I have ſtill more 
hopes that I ſhall prevail for ſome delay, from my 
Couſin's intimation that the good Dr. Lewen refuſes 
to give his aſſiſtance to their projects, if they have not 
my conſent, and thinks me cruelly uſed: Since, 
without taking notice that J am appriſed of this, I can 
plead a Scruple of Conſcience, and inſiſt upon having 
that worthy Divine's opinion upon it: In which, en- 
forced as I ſhall enforce it, my Mother will ſurely 
ſecond me : My Aunt Hervey, and my Mrs. Norton, 
will ſupport her: The ſuſpenſion mutt follow: And 
] can but get away afterwards, 

But, if they will compel me: If they will give me 
no time: It no- body will be moved: If it be re- 
ſolved that the Ceremony ſhall be read over my con- 
ſtrained hand Why then— Alas! What then —1 
can but But what? O my dear ! This Solmes ſhall 
never have my vows I am refolved ! And I will ſay 
nothing but No, as long as I ſhall be able to ſpeak. 
And who will preſume to look upon ſuch an a& of 
violence as a Marriage? It is impoſſible, ſurely, that 
a Father and Mother can fee ſuch a dreadful compul- 
fon offered to their child But if mine ſhould with- 
draw, and leave the taſk to my Brother and Sifter, 
they will have no mercy. 

I am grieved to be driven to have recourſe to the 
following artifices. 

I have given them a clue, by the Feather of a Pen 
ſticking out, where they will find ſuch of my hidden 
Stores, as I intend they ſhall find. 

Two or three little eſfays I have left eaſy to be 
ſeen, of my own writing. | 
I About 


Py 
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About a dozen lines alſo of a Letter begun to you, 
in which I expreſs my hopes (altho* I fay, that appear- 
ances are againſt me) that my friends will relent, 
They know from your Mother, by my Uncle An- 
tony, that, ſome how or other, I now-and- then get 
a Letter to you. In this piece of a Letter, I declare 
renewedly my firm reſolution to give up the man ſo 
obnoxious to my family, on their releaſing me from 
the addreſs of the other, 

Near the eſſays, I have left a Copy of my Letter 

to Lady Drayton (a); which, affording arguments 
ſuitable to my caſe; may chance (thus accidentally 
to be fallen upon) to incline them to favour me. 
I have reſerves of pens and ink, you may believe; 
and one or two in the Ivy Summer - houſe ; with 
which I ſhall amuſe myſelf in order to lighten, if 
poſſible, thoſe apprehenſions which more and more 
affect me as Wedneſday, the day of trial, approaches. 


LETTER XXXI. 


Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE, To Miſs Howr, 


Toy Summer-houſe, Eleven o Clock. 

E has not yet got my Letter: And while I was 

contriving here how to ſend my officious gaol- 
ereſs from me, that I might have time for the in- 
tended Interview, and had hit upon an expedient, 
which I believe would have done, came my Aunt, 
and furniſhed me with a much better. She ſaw my 
little table covered, preparative to my ſolitary dinner; 
and hoped, ſhe told me, that this would be the laſt 
day that my friends would be deprived of my com- 
pany at table. 

You may believe, my dear, that the thoughts of 
meeting Mr, Lovelace, for fear of being diſcovered, 
together with the contents of my Couſin Dolly's 
Letter, gave me great and viſible emotions. She 
(@) See Vol. I. Letter lviii. p. 387, 388. 


took 
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took notice of them Why theſe ſighs, why theſe 
heavings here? ſaid ſhe, patting my neck—O my 
dear Niece, who would have thought ſo much na- 
tural ſweetnefs could be ſo very unperſuadable ? 

J could not anſwer her, and ſhe proceeded I am 
come, I doubt, upon à very unwelcome errand. 
Some things that have been told us yeſterday, which 
came from the mouth of one of the moſt deſperate 
and inſolent men in the world, convince yout Father, 
and all of us, that you ſtill find means to write out of 
the houſe: Mr. Lovelace knows every - thing that 
is done here; and that as ſoon as done; and. great 
miſchief is apprehended from him, which you are 
as much concerned as any- body, to prevent. Your 
Mother has alſo ſome apprehenſions concerning 

ourſelf, which yet ſhe hopes are groundleſs; but, 

owever, cannot be eaſy, nor will be permitted to 
be eaſy, if ſhe would, unleſs (while you remain 
here in the Garden, or in this Summer-houſe) you 
give her the opportunity once more of looking into 
pou cloſet, your cabinet, and drawers. It will 
the better taken, if you give me chearfully your 
keys. I hope, my dear, you won't diſpute it. 
Your deſire of dining in this place was the more 
readily complied with for the ſake of ſuch an op- 


rtunity. 

I thought myſelf very lucky to be ſo well prepared 
by my Couſin — mois for this Garth Bur 
yet I artfully made ſome ſcruples, and not a fer- 
complaints of this treatment: After which, I not 
only gave her the keys of all, but even efficiouſly 
emptied my pockets before her, and invited her 
fo, put her fingers in my ſtays, that ſhe might be 
ſure I had no papers there. 

This highly obliged, her; and ſhe ſaid, She would 
repreſent my chearful compliance as it deſerved, let 
my Brother and Siſter ſay what they would. My Mo- 
ther in particular, ſhe was ſure, would rejoice at the 


Vo. II. 2 oppor- 
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0 ity. given her to obviate, as ſhe doubted not 
would be the caſe, ſome ſuſpicions that were raiſed 


She then hinted, That there were methods taken 


to come at all Mr. Lovelace's ſecrets, and even, from 
his careleſs communicativeneſs, at ſome of mine; it 


being, ſne ſaid, his cuſtom, boaſtingly to prate to 
his very ſervants of his intentions, in particular caſes, , 


She added, that, deep-as he was thought to be, my 
Brother was as deep as he; and fairly too hard for 
him at his own weapons—as one day it would be 


found. | 
I knew not, I ſaid, the meaning of theſe dark hints. 


I thought the cunning ſhe hinted at, on both ſides, 
called rather for contempt than applauſe. I myſelf 
might have been put upon artifices which my heart 
diſdained to practiſe, had I given way to the re/ent- 
ment, which, I was bold to ſay, was much more juſti- 
fiable than the actions that occaſioned it: That it was 
evident to me from what ſhe had ſaid, that their 
preſent ſuſpicions of me, were partly owing to this 
ſuppoſed ſuperior cunning of my Brother, and partly 
to the conſciouſneſs, that the uſage I met with might 
naturally produce a reaſon for ſuch ſuſpicions : That 
t was very unhappy for me, to be made the Butt of 
my Brother's Wit: That it would have been more to 
his praiſe, to have aimed at ſhewing a kind heart, 
than a cunning head: That nevertheleſs, 1 wiſhed, 
he knew himſelf as well as I imagined J knew him; 
and he would then have leſs conceit of his abilities: 
Which abilities would, in my opinion, be leſs thought 
of, if-his power to do ill offices were not much greater 


chan they. 
I was vexed. I could not help making this re- 


flection. The dupe the other, too probably, makes 


of him, thro' his own Spy, deſerved it. But I fo 
kttle approve of this low art in either, that were I but 
| __ | . tolerably 
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folerably uſed, the vileneſs of that man, that Joſeph 
Leman, ſhould be inquired into. * 

She was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, to find, that I thought ſo 
diſparagingly of my Brother. He was a young 
man both of learning and parts. 

Learning enough, I faid, to make him vain of it 
among us women : But not of parts ſufficient to make 
his Learning valuable either to himſelf, or to any- 
body elſe. | | 

She wiſhed, indeed, that he had more good- nature: 
But ſhe feared, that I had too great an opinion of 
Somebody elſe, to think ſo well of my Brother, as a 
Siſter ought : Since, between the two, there was a 
fort of Rivalry as to abilities, that made them hate 
one another. 

Rivalry, Madam, faid I'—If that be the caſe, or 
whether it be or not, I wiſh they both underſtood 
better than either of them ſeems to do, what it be- 
comes Gentlemen, and men of liberal Education, to 
be, and to do. Neither of them, then, would glo 
in what they ought to be aſhamed of. , | 

But waving this ſubje&, it was not impoſſible, I 
ſaid, that they might find a little of my writing, and 
a Pen or two, and a little Ink [Hated Art !—or ra- 
ther, hateful the neceſſity for it I] as I was not per- 
mitted to go up to put them out of the way : But if 
they did, I muſt be contented. And I aſſured her, 
that, take what time they pleaſed, I would not go 
in to diſturb them, but would be either in or near 
the Garden, in this Summer-houſe, or in the Cedar 
one, or about my Poultry-yard, or near the great 
Caſcade, till I was ordered to return to my priſon. 
With like cunning I faid, that I ſuppoſed the un- 
kind Search would not be made, till the ſervants had 
dined ; becauſe I doubted not, that the pert Betty 
Barnes, who knew all the corners of my apartment 
and cloſet, would be employed in it. 
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She hoped, ſhe ſaid, that nothing could be found 
that would give a handle againſt me : For, ſhe would 
aſſure me, the motives to the Search, on my Mo- 
ther's part eſpecially, were, that ſhe hoped to find 
reaſon rather to acquit than to blame me; and that 
my Father might be induced to ſee me to-niorrow 
night, or Wedneſday morning, with temper : With 
tenderneſs, I ſhould rather ſay, ſaid ſhe z for he is 
reſolved ſo to do, if no new offence be given. 
Ah! Madam, ſaid 1— 

Why that Ah, Madam, and ſhaking your head 
ſo ſignificantly? 

I wiſh, Madam, that I may not have more reaſon 
to dread my Father's continued diſpleaſure, than to 
hope for his returning tenderneſs. 

Lou don't know, my dear !—Things may take a 
—_—— may not be fo bad as you fear 

Deareſt Madam, have you any conſolation to give 

me? 
Why, my dear, it is poſſible, that you may be more 
compliable than you have been. 

Why raiſed you my hopes, Madam Don't let 
me think my dear Aunt Hervey cruel to a Niece who 
truly honours her. 

I may tell you more perhaps, ſaid ſhe (but in 
confidence, in abſolute confidence) if the inquiry 
within come out in your favour. Do you know of 
any-thing above that can be found to your diſad- 
vantage? 

Some papers they will find, I doubt: But I muſt 
take conſequences. My Brother and Siſter will be 
at hand with their good-natured conſtructions. I am 
made deſperate, and * not what is found. 

I hope, I earneſtly hope, ſaid ſhe, that nothing 
can be found, that will impeach your GIN 3 and 
then—Buc I may ſay too much 

And away ſhe Weeds: having added to my per- 
plexity, I But 
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But I now can think of nothing but this Interview 
Would to Heaven it were over! To meet to quar- 
rel—But, let him take what meaſures he will, I will 
not ſtay a moment with him, if he be not quite calm 
and reſigned. | | 

Don't you ſee how crooked ſome of my lines are ? 
Don't you ſee how ſome of the letters ſtagger more 
than others ?—That is when this Interview is more in 
my head than my Subject. 

But, after all, ſhould I, ovght I, to meet him? 
How have I taken it for granted, that I ſhould !—I 
wiſh there were time to take your advice. Yet you 
are ſo loth to ſpeak quite out—But that I owe, as 
you own, to the difficulty of my ſituation. 

I ſhould have mentioned, that in the courſe of this 
converſation I beſought my Aunt to ſtand my friend, 
and to put in a word for me, on my approaching 
trial; and to endeavour to procure me time for confi> 
deration, if I could obtain nothing elſe. 

She told me, that, after the Ceremony was per- 
formed [Odious confirmation of a hint in my Couſin 
Dolly's Letter !] I ſhould have what time I pleaſed 
to reconcile myſelf to my lot, before Cohabitation. 

This put me out of all patience, 

She requeſted of me in her turn, ſhe ſaid, that I 
would reſolve to meet them all with chearful duty, 
and with a ſpirit of abfolute acquieſcence. It was in 
my power to make them all happy. And how joy- 
ful would it be to her, ſhe ſaid, to ſee my Father, my 
Mother, my Uncles, my Brother, my Siſter, all em- 
bracing me with raptures, and folding me by turns to 
their fond hearts, and congratulating each other on 
their reftored happineſs ! Her own joy, ſhe ſaid, would 
probably make her motionleſs and ſpeechleſs, for a 
time : And for her Dolly—the poor girl, who had 
ſuffered in the eſteem ot ſome, for her grateful at- 
tachment to me, would have every-body love her 


again, " Will 
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Will you doubt, my dear, that my next trial will 
be the moſt affecting that I have yet had? 
My Aunt ſet forth all this in fo ſtrong a light, and 
J was ſo particularly touched on my Couſin Dolly's 
account, that, impatient as I was juſt before, I was 

tly moyed : Yet could only ſhew by my ſighs 

and my tears, how deſirable ſuch an event would be 
to me, could it be brought about upon conditions with 
which it was poſſible for me to comply. 
Here comes Betty Barnes with my dinner 


Tux wench is gone. The time of meeting is at 
hand, O that he may not come But ſhould I, or 
ſhould I not, meet him? How I queſtion, without 
poſſibility of a timely anſwer 
Betty, according to my leading hint to my Aunt, 
boaſted to me, that ſhe was to be employed, as ſhe 
called it, after ſhe had eat her own dinner. 

She ſhould be ſorry, ſhe told me, to have me 
found out. Yet *twould be all for my good. I 
ſhould have it in my power to be forgiven for all at 
once, before Wedneſday night. The confident crea- 
ture then, to ſtifle a laugh, put a corner of her 
apron in her mouth, and went to the door : And on 
her return, to take away, as I angrily bid her, ſhe 
begged my excuſe—But—But—and then the ſaucy 
creature laughed again, ſhe could not help it; to 
think how I had drawn myſelf in by my Summer- 
houſe dinnering ; ſince it had given fo fine an op- 
portunity, by way of ſurprize, to look into all my 
private hoards. She thought ſomething was in the 
wind, when my Brother came in to my dining here 
here ſo readily, Her young maſter was too hard for 
every-body. * Squire Lovelace himſelf was nothing 
at all at a quick thought, to her young maſter. 
My Aunt mentioned Mr. Lovelace's boaſting be- 
haviour to hs ſervants : Perhaps he may be ſo m_ 
I 1, E 4 - But 
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But as to my Brother, he always took a pride in 
making himſelf appear to be a man of Parts and Learn- 
ing to our ſervants. Pride and Meanneſs, I have often 
thought, are as nearly allied, and as cloſe borderers 
upon each other, as the Poet tells us Wit and Mad- 
meſs are. | 

But why do I trouble you (and myſelf, at ſuch a 
criſis) with theſe impertinencies ?—Yet I would for- 
get, if I could, the neateſt evil, the Interview ; be- 
cauſe, my apprehenſions increaſing as the hour is at 
hand, I ſhould, were my attention to be ingroſſed 
by them, be unfit to ſee him, if he does come : And 
then he will have too much advantage over me, as 
he will have ſeeming reaſon to reproach me with 
change of reſolution, * 

The Upbraider, you know, my dear, is in ſome 
ſenſe a Superior z while the Upbraided, if with rea- 
ſon upbraided, muſt make a figure as ſpiritleſs as 
conſcious. 

I know that this wretch will, if he can, be his 
own judge, and mine too. But the latter he ſhall not 
of. >> | 

[dare ſay, we ſhall be all to-pieces. But I don't 
care for that. It would be hard, if I, who have held 
it out ſo ſturdily to my Father and Uncles, ſhould 


not But he is at the garden-door— 


I was miſtaken !—How may noiſes un-like, be 
made lite what one fears Why flutters the fool ſo !-- 


* © 

I wil. haſten to depoſit this. Then I will, for 
the laſt time, go to the uſual place, in hopes to find 
that he has got my Letter. If he has, I will not 
meet him. If he has not, I will take it back, and 
ſhew him what I have written. Thar will break the 
ice, as I may ſay, and fave me much circumlocution 
and reaſoning: And a ſtedfaſt adherence to that my 
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written mind is all that will be neceſſary.— The Inter- 
view mult be as ſhort as poſſible ; for ſhould it be 
diſcovered, it would furniſh a new and ſtrong pre- 
tence for the intended evil of Wedneſday next. 
Perhaps I ſhall not be able to write again one 
while. Perhaps not, till I am the miſerable property 
of that Solmes!— But that ſhall never, never be, 
while I have my ſenſes. | 134 

If your ſervant find nothing from me by Wed- 
neſday morning, you may conclude that I can then 
neither write to you, nor receive your favours. 

In that caſe, pity and pray for me, my beloved 
friend, and continue to me that place in your affe- 
ction, which is the pride of my life, and the only 
comfort left to | 

Your 


Cit. HarLowe, 


LETTER XXXIL 

Miſs CLARISSAHARLO WE, To Mi Howt, 

St. Albans, Tueſday Morn. paſt One. 

O my deareſt friend] | 

FT ER what I had reſolved upon, as by my 
A former, what ſhall I write? What can I? 
ith what conſciouſneſs, even by Letter, do I ap- 
roach you !—You will ſoon hear (if already you 
n. not heard from the mouth of common fame) 

that your Clariſſa Harlowe is gone off with a man! 
I am buſying myſelf to give you the particulars at 
large, The whole twenty-four hours of each day 
(to begin the moment I can fix) ſhall be employed 
in it till it is finiſhed : Every one of the hours, I 
mean, that will be ſpared me by this interrupting 
man, to whom I have made myſelf fo fooliſhly ac- 
countable for too many of them. Reſt is departed 

from me. I have no call for That: And That has 
2527 no 
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no balm for the wounds of my mind. So you'll 
have all thoſe hours without. interruption till the ac- 
count is ended, | 

But will you receive, ſhall you be permitted to re- 
ceive, my Letters, after what I have done? 

O, my deareſt friend But I muſt make the beſt 
of it. I hope that will not be very bad! Yet am J 
convinced, that I did a raſh and inexcuſable thing, 
in meeting him; and all his tenderneſs, all his vows, 
cannot — my inward reproaches on that account. 

The bearer comes to you, my dear, for the little 
parcel of Linen which I ſent you with far better and 
more agreeable hopes. 

Send not my Letters. Send the Linen only: Ex- 
cept you will favour me with one line, to tell me, 
you love me ſtill; and that you will ſuſpend your 
cenſures till you have the whole before you. I am 
the readier to ſend thus early, becauſe if you have 
depoſited any - thing for me, you may cauſe it to be 
taken back, or with- hold anything you had but in- 
tended to ſend. | 

Adieu, my deareſt friend! beſeech you to love 
me ſtill—But, alas! what will your Mother ſay ?— 
What will mine ?—What my other Relations ?—and 
what my dear Mrs. Norton ? And how will my Bro- 
ther and Siſter-triumph ?— 

I cannot at preſent tell you how, or where, you 
ean direct to me. For very early ſhall I leave this 
place; haraſſed and fatigued to death. But, when I 
can do nothing elſe, conſtant uſe has made me able 
to write. Long, very long, has that been all my 
amuſement, and pleaſure : Yet could not that have 
been ſuch to me, had I not had you, my beſt-beloved 
friend, to write to. Once more adieu. Pity and 
Pray for NI. 

Zour 
| Cr. HarxLows. 
LET. 
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LETTER XXXIIL 
Miſs How, To Miſs CLARISSA HarLowe, 


Tueſday, Nine o Cloct. 


Write, becauſe you * me to do ſo. Love 
1 you ſtill How can I hel it, if I would? You 
may believe how I ſtand aghalh, your Letter com- 
municating the firſt news—Good God of Heaven and 
Earth !—But what ſhall I fay ?—lI am all impatience 
for particulars. 

Lord have mercy upon me But can it be ? 

My Mother will indeed be aſtoniſhed !—How can 
J tell it her?—It was but laſt night (upon ſome 
jealouſies put into her head by — fooliſh Uncle) 
that J aſſured her, and this upon the ſtrength of 
your own aſſurances, that neither man nor devil would 
be able to induce you to take a ſtep that was in the 
leaſt derogatory to the. moſt — — honour. 

But, once — og Can it be hat woman, at this 
rate But, God preſerve you ! | 

Let nothing eſcape you in your Letters. Direct 
teen for me however to Mrs. Knallys „ till further 


notice. 


W Þ 

Ons ERVE, my dear, that I don't blame Zou by 
all this—Y our Relations only are in fault !—Yet 
wo you came to change your mind is the 2 

in 
How to break it to my Mather, I know not. 
Yet, if ſhe hear it firſt — any other, and find I 
knew it before, ſhe will believe it to be by my conni- 
vance !—Yet, as ! ops to live, I kngw not how to 


break it to her. 
But this is teazing you. — am ſure, without 1 inten- 


tion. 


Let me now repeat my former advice If you 2 
no 


bool Vous 
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not married by this time, be ſure delay not the Cere- 
mony. Since things are as they are, I wiſh it were 
thought that — were privately married before you 
went away, If theſe men plead AuTrorITY to our 

in, when we are theirs—why ſhould we not, in ſuch 
a caſe as this, make ſome good out of the hated 
word, for our reputation, when we are induced to 
yiolate a more natyral one ? | 

Your Brother and Siſter [That vexes me almoſt as 
much any-thing I] have now their ends. Now, I 
ſuppoſe, will BY forward alterations of Wills, and 
ſuch-like ſpiteful doings. 


* 

M 15s Lloyd and Miſs Biddulph this moment ſend 
up their names. They are out of breath, Kitty ſays 
to ſpeak to me—Eaſy to gueſs their errand h— muſt 
ſee my Mother, before I ſee them, I have no way 
but to ſhew her your Letter, to clear myſelf. I ſhall 
not be able to ſay a word, till ſhe has run herſelf out 
of her firſt breath. Forgive me, my dear—Surprize 
makes me write thus. If your meſſenger did not 
wait, and were not thoſe young Ladies below, I 
would write it over again, for fear of afflicting you. 

I ſend what you write for, If there be any-thing 
elſe you want that is in my power, command with- 
out reſerve 


Your ever- affectionaię | 
J Anna Howe, 


LST | 
Miſs Clarissa HaRLOWE, To Miſs Howe, 


Tueſday Night. 
] Think myſelf obliged to thank you, my dear Miſs 
Howe, for your condeſcenſion, in taking notice 

of a creature who has occaſioned you ſo much ſcandal. 


\ J am grieved on this account, as much, I verily 
think, as for the evil itſelf, Tel} 
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Tell me But yet I am afraid to know—what 
your Mother ſaid. 


7 


Llong, and yet L dread to be told, what the young 


dies my companions, now never more perhaps to 
be ſo, ſay of me. * 


1 : 


They cannot, however, lay worſe of me than I will 
of myſelf, Self-accuſation ſhall flow in every line of 


my narrative where I think I am juſtly cenſurable, 


If any-thing can ariſe from the account I am going to 
give you, for extenuation of my fault (for that is all 
a perſon can hope for, who cannot excuſe herſelf) 
I know I may expect it from your Friendſhip, tho 
not from the Charity of any other : Since by this time 
I doubt not every mouth is opened againſt me; and 
all that know Clariſſa Harlowe condemn the fugitive 
daughter, | | 


Axrzz I had depoſited my Letter to you, written 


down to the laſt hour, as I may ſay, I returned to the 
Ivy Summer-houſe ; firſt taking back my Letter from 
the looſe bricks: And there I endeavoured, as coolly 
as my ſituation would permit, to recollect and lay 
together ſeveral incidents that had paſſed between 
my Aunt and me; and, comparing them with ſome 
of the contents of my Couſin Dolly's Letter, I be- 
gan to hope, that I needed not to be ſo very appre- 
henſive as I have been of next Wedneſday. And 
thus I argued with myſelf. 

* Wedneſday cannot poſſibly be the Day they in- 
tend, altho* to intimidate me they may wiſh me 
to think it is: For the Settlements are unſigned: 
Nor have they been offered me to ſign. I can chuſe 
© whether I will or will not put my hand to them; 
hard as it wilj be to refuſe if my Father tender them 
to me Beſides, Did not my Father and Mother 
propoſe, if I made compulſion neceſſary, to go to 

; © my 
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amy Uncles themſelves, in order to be out of the 
way of my appeals? Whereas they intend to be 
« preſent on Wedneſday. And however affecting 
to me the thought of meeting them and all my 
friends in full aſſembly is, perhaps it is the very 
thing Lought to wiſn for: Since my Brother and 
Siſter had ſuch an opinion of my intereſt in them, 
« that they got me excluded from their preſence, as 
a meaſure which they thought previoully neceſſary 
* to carry on their deſigns. © | | | 

© Nor have I reaſon to doubt, but that (as I had 
before argued with myſelf.) I ſhall be able to bring 
over ſome of my relations to my party; and, being 
brought face to face with my Brother, that I ſhall 
+ expoſe his malevolence, and of conſequence weaken 
© his power. ab 

Ihen, ſuppoſing the very worſt, challenging the 
« Miniſter as I ſhall challenge him, he will not pre- 
ſume to proceed: Nor ſurely will Mr. Solmes dare 
to accept my refuſing and ſtruggling hand. And 
finally, if nothing elſe will do, nor procure me de- 
lay, I can plead Scruples of Conſcience, and even 
pretend prior obligation; for, my dear, I have given 
Mr. Lovelace room to hope (as you will fee in 
one of my Letters in your hands) that I will be no 
other man's while he is ſingle, and gives me not 
© wilful and premeditated cauſe of offence againſt him; 
© and this in order to rein-in his reſentments on the 
declared animoſity of my Brother and Uncles to 
him. And as I ſhall appeal, or refer my ſcruples 
on this head, to the good Dr. Lewen, it is impoſ- 
* ſible but that my Mother and Aunt (if nobody elſe) 
* muſt be affected with this plea.“ 

Revolving curſorily theſe things, I congratulated 
mylelf, that I had reſolved againſt going away with 
Mr. Lovelace. | 

I rold you, my dear, that I would not ſpare myſelf; 

and 
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and I enumerate theſe particulats as ſo many argu- 
ments to condemn the action I have been ſo unhap- 
pily betrayed into. An argument that concludes 
againſt me with the greater force, as I muſt acknow- 
lege, that I was apprehenſive, that what my Couſin 
Dolly mentions as from: Betty and from my Siſter, 
was told ber, that ſhe ſhould tell me, in order to 
make me deſperate, and perhaps to puſh me upon ſome 
ſuch ſtep as I have been driven to take, as the maſt ef. 
fectual means to ruin me with my Father and Uncles. 
God forgive me if I judge too hardly of their 
views !-But if I do got, it follows, that they laid 4 
wicked ſnare for me; and that I have been caught 
in1t,—And now may they triumph, if they can tri- 
umph, in the ruin of a Siſter, who never wiſhed or 
intended hurt to them ! | 
As the above kind of reaſoning had leſſened my 
apprehenſions as to the Wedneſday, it added to thoſe 
J had of meeting Mr. Lovelace Now, as it ſeemed, 
not only the neareſt, but the heavieſt evil; principally 
indeed becauſe nearęſt; for little did I dream (fooliſh 
creature that I was, and every way beſet! ) of the 
event proving what it has proved. I expected a con- 
tention with him, *tis true, as he had not my Letter: 
But I thought it would be very ſtrange, as I men- 
tioned in one of my former (a), if I, who had fo 
ſteadily held out againft characters ſo venerable, 
againſt authorities ſo ſacred, as I may ſay, when I 
thought them unreafonably exerted, ſhould not find 
myſelf more equal to ſuch a trial as this; eſpecialiy 
as I had ſo much reaſon to be diſpleaſed with him for 
not having taken away my Letter, | 
On what a point of time may one's worldly hap- 
pineſs depend! Had I had but two hours more to con- 
ſider of the matter, and to attend to and improve upon 
theſe new lights, as I may call them—But even then, 
ta) See p. 223. | 


per- 
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perhaps, I might have given him a meeting, —Foot 
Flac I was} what kad I to do to give him hope that I 
would perfovall acquaint him with the reaſon for my 
change of mind, if I did change it ? 

O my dear] an obliging temper is a very . 

temper — By endeavouring to gratify others, it is 
evermore diſobliging itſelf! 

When the Bell rang to call the ſervants to hom. 
Betty came to me, and aſked, if I had any commands 
before ſhe went to hers z repeating her hint, that ſhe 
ſhould be employed ; adding, that ſhe believed it was 
expected, that I ſhould not came up till ſhe came 
down, or 4 I ſaw my Aunt or Miſs Hervey. 

I aſked her ſome queſtions about the Caſcade, 

which had been out of order, and lately mended ; 
and expreſſed a curioſity to fee how it played, in or- 
der to induce her [How cunning; to cheat myſelf, as 
it proved l] to go thither, if ſhe found me not where 
ſhe left me; it being at a part of the garden moſt 
diſtant from the Ivy Summer-houſe. 
She could hardly have got into the houſe when 1 
heard the firſt ſignal - O how my heart fluttered!— 
But no time was to be loſt. I ſtept to the garden · 
door; and ſeeing a clear coaſt, unbolted the already 
unlocked door And there was He, all impatience, 
waiting for me. 

A panic next to fainting ſeized me when [I ſaw 
him. My heart ſeemed convulſed ; and I trembled 
ſo, that I ſhould hardly have kept my feet, had he 
not ſupported me. 

Fear nothing, deareſt creature, ſaid be-ullen us 
haſten away The chariot is at hand—And; by this 
lweet condeſcenſion, you have obliged we hond 
expreſſion or return, £ * 

ecovering my ſpirits 1 lice, as he kept drawing 
me after him, O Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I, I eannor. go 
with ——— I cannot wrate, yau ward ns 
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Let go my hand, and you ſhall ſee my Letter. It has 
lain there from yeſterday morning. till within this half. 
hour. I bid you watch to the laſt for a Letter from 
me, leſt I ſhould be obliged to revoke the appoint- 
ment g and had you followed the direction, you would 
have found it. 

I have been a. wy a deareſt life, ſaid he, half 
out of breath—I have deen watched in every ſtep I 
took: And my truſty ſervant has been watched too, 
ever ſince Saturday; and dared not to come near your 
wall. And here we ſhall be diſcovered'in'a moment. 
Speed away, my Chatmer— This is the moment of 
your deliverance—If you neglect this Opportunity, 
you never can have ſuch another, 

What is it you mean, Sir? Let go my hand: For 
I tell you (ſtruggling vehemently) that 1 will ſooner 
die than go with you, - 

Good God! ſaid he, with a look of wildneſs and 
ſurprize, what is it I hear !—Bur (ſtill drawing me 
after him, as he retreated farther from the door) it is 
no time to argue By all that's Good you muſt go 
Surely you cannot doubt my honour, nor gve me 
cauſe to queſtion your own. © 

As you value me, Mr. Lovelace, urge me no 
farther. I come fixed, and reſolved. Let me give 
you the Letter I had written. My further reaſons 
ſhall follow; and they booms convince you, that I ought 
not to go. | 

Nothing, Madam, can convince me—By all that's 
Sacred, I will not leave you. To me you now, 
would be to loſe you for ever— . . 

Am to be thus compelled ? interrupted I, with 
equal indignation and vehemence Let go my hands. 
—[ am reſolved not to go with you—And 1 will con- 
war don mar e. 1% ein 

All my friends expect you, Madam—All your 


own are determined againſt ꝗ6ͤ— 3 is 
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the day, the 1 important, perhaps the fatal day Would 
you ſtay to be Solmes's Wife ?--Can this be — 2 
termination at laſt? 

No, never, never, will I be that man's But 1 will 
not go with you! {Draw me not thus How dare you, 
Sir? I would not have ſeen you, but to tell you ſo]. 
| had not met you, but for fear you would have been 
guilty of ſome raſhneſs—And, once more, I will not 
go What mean you \—Striving with all my force to 
get from him. 

What can have poſſeſſed my angel, ſaid he (quit- 
ting my hands; and with a gentler voice) that after ſo 

much ill-uſage from your relations; vows ſo ſolemn 
on my part; an affection ſo ardent ; you ſtab me with 
a refala) to ſtand by your own appointment? 

We have no time to talk, Mr. Lovelace, I will 
give you my reaſons at a better opportunity. I can- 
not go with you now—And, once more, urge me no far- 
ther —Surely Iam not to be compelled by every-· body! 

I ſee how it is, ſaid he, with a dejected, but paſſion- 
ate air What a ſevere fate is mine At length your 
ſpirit is ſubdued - V our Brother and Siſter have pre- 
vailed; and I muſt give up all my hopes to a wreich 
ſo truly deſpicable— 

Once more I tell you, interrupted I, I never will 
be his—All may end on Wedneſday' differently from 
what you expect 

And it may not — And then, good heaven! 

It is to be their laſt; effort, as I have reaſon to be- 
heve— 

And I have reaſon to believe fo r00—Since, x you 
ſtay, you will inevitably be Solmes's Wife. 

Not fo, interrupted II have obliged — in one 
point. They will be in good humour with me. I 
ſhall gain time at leaſt. I am ſure I ſhall. I * 
ſeveral ways to gain time. 

And what, Madam, will gaining time 40 It is 
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pin you have not a hope beyond that It is plain you 
ve not, by putting all upon that precarious iſſue. 
O my deareſt, deareſt life! let me beſeech you not 
to run a riſque of this conſequence, I can con- 
vince you, that it will be ore than a riſque if you 
goback, thar you will on Wedneſday next be'Solmes's 
Wife.—Prevent therefore, now that it is in your 
py to prevent, the fatal miſchiefs that will fol- 
ſuch a dreadful certainty. 

While I have any room for hope, it concerns your 
honour, Mr. Lovelace, as well as mine (if you have 
the value for me you pretend, and wiſh me to believe 
you) that my conduct in this great point ſhould juſtify 
my prudence, h 

Your Prudence, Madam! When, has that been 
queſtionable? Yer whar ſtead has either your Pru- 
dence or your Duty ſtood: you in, with people ſo 
ſtrangely determined ? 

And then he ee enumerated the different 
inſtances of the harſh treatment I had tnet with; 
Imputing all to the malice and caprice of a Brothet, 
who ſet every- body againſt him: And inſiſting, that 
I had no other way to bring about à Reconciliation 
with my Father and Uncles, than by putting myſelf 
out of the power of my Brothier's inveterate malice. 

Your Brother's whole rehance, proceeded he, has 
been upon your eaſineſs to bear his inſults. Your 
whole family will ſeek to you, when you have freed 
youre from this diſgraceful oppreſſion. When they 
know you are with thoſe who can and will right you, 
they will give up to you your own Eſtate. Why then, 
putting his arm round me, and again drawing me 
with a gentle force after him, do you heſitate a mo- 
ment?—Now is the time—Fly with me then, I be- 
ſeech you, my deareſt: creature! Truft' your perſe- 
cuted adorer, Have we not' ſuffered ity the ſame 
cauſe? If any impurations ae caſt upon you, give jm 
CY the 
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the honour (as I ſhall be found to deſerve it) to call 
you mine; and, when you are ſo, ſhall I not be able 
to protect both your perſon and character? 

rge me no more, Mr. Lovelace, I conjure you, 
You yourſelf have given me a hint, which I will 
ſpeak plainer to, than prudence, perhaps, on any other 
occaſion, would allow. I am convinced, that Wed- 
neſday next (If I had time, I would give you my 
reaſons) is not intended to bethe day we had both ſo 
much dreaded : And if after that day ſhall bg over, I 
find my friends determined in Mr. Solmes's favour, 
I will then contrive ſome way to meet you with Miſs 
Howe, who is not your enemy : And when the So- 
lemnity has paſſed, I ſhall think that ſtep a duty, 
which till then will be criminal to take: Since now my 
Father's Authority is unimpeached by any greater. 

Deareſt Madam— 

Nay, Mr. Lovelace, if you now difpute—if, after 
this more favourable declaration, than I had the thought 
of making, you are not ſatisfied, I ſhall know what 
to think both of your gratitude and generoſity. 

The caſe, Madam, admits not of this alternative. 
Tam all gratitude upon it. I cannot expreſs how much 
I ſhould be delighted with the charming hope you have 
given me, were you not next Wedneſday, if you ſtay, 
to be another man's. Think, deareſt creature ! what 
an heightening of my anguiſh the diſtant hope you 
bid me look up to, is, taken in this light! | 

Depend, depend upon it, I will die ſooner than bg 
Mr, Solmes's. If you would have me rely upon your 
honour, why ſhould you doubt of mine ? | 

I doubt not your honour, Madam; your power is 
all I doubt. You never, never can have ſuch another 
opportunity.—Deareſt creature, permit me. And he 
was again drawing me after him. 

Whither, Sir, do you draw me ?—Leave me this 


moment—Do you ſeek - keep me till my return ſhal! 
| 2 


grow 
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grow dangerous or impracticable? This moment let 
me go, if you would have me think tolerably of you, 

My happineſs, Madam, both here and hereafter, 
and the ſafety of all your implacable family, depend 
upon this moment. 1 
Fo Providence, Mr. Lovelace, and to the Law, 
will I leave the ſafety of my friends. You ſhall not 
threaten me into a raſhneſs that my heart condemns! 
 — hall J, to promote your happineſs, as you call it, 
deſtroy all my future peace of mind? | 

You trifle with me, my dear life, juſt as our bet- 
ter proſpects begin to open. The way is clear; juſt 
now it is clear; but you may be prevented in a mo- 
ment. What is it you doubt? My I periſh etcr- 
nally, if your will ſhall not be a Law to me in every 
thing! All my relations expect you. Your own 
appointment calls upon you. Next Wedneſday— 
Deareſt creature | think of next Wedneſday!—And 
to what. is it I urge you, but to take a ſtep that ſooner 
than any other will reconcile you to all whom you 
have moſt reaſon to value in your family? 

Let:me judge for myſelf, Sir. Do not you, who 
blame: my friends for endeavouring to compel me, 
yourſelf ſeek to compel me. I won't bear it, Your 
earneſtneſs gives me greater apprehenſions, and greater 
reluctance. Let me go back, then Let me, before 
it is too late, go back, that it may not be worſe for 
both What mean you by this forcible treatment? Is 
it thus that I am to judge of the intire ſubmiſſion to 
my will which you have ſo often vowed ?—Unhand 
me this moment, or I will cry out for help. 

I will obey you, my deareſt creature And quit- 
ted my hand with a look full of tender deſpondency, 
that, knowing the violence of his temper, half-con- 
cerned me for him. Yet I was haſtening from him, 
when, with a ſolemn air, looking upon his ſword, 
but catching, as it were, his hand from it, be fold 
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bath his arms, as if a ſudden thought had recovered 
him from an intended raſhneſs. | 
Stay, one moment—But one moment ſtay, O 
beſt beloved of my Soul !—Your retreat is ſecure, if 
you will go : The key lies down at the door.— But, 
O Madam, nextHedneſday, and you are Mr. Solmes's! 
Fly me not ſo eagerly Hear me but a few words. 
When near the garden door, I ſtopped ; and was 
the more ſatisfied, as, I ſaw the key there, by which 
I could let myſelf in again at pleaſure, But, bein 
uneaſy leſt I ſhould be miſſed, I told him, I coul 
ſtay no longer, I had already ſtayed too long. I 
would write to him all my reaſons. And depend 
upon it, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I (juſt upon the point 
of ſtooping for the key, in order to return) I will die, 
rather than have that man, You know what I have 
promiſed, if I find myſelf in danger. | 
One word, Madam, however; one word more 
(approaching me, his arms ſtill folded, as if, as I 
thought, he would not be rempted to miſchief.) Re- 
member only, that I come at your appointment, to 

redeem” you, at the hazard of my life, from your 
gaolers and perſecutors, with a reſolution, God is my 
witneſs, or may he for ever blaſt me! (that was his 


ſhocking imprecation) to be a Father, Uncle, Bro- 


ther, and, as I humbly hoped, in your own good 
time, a Huſband to you, all in one. But ſince I find 
you are ſo ready to cry out for help againſt'me, which 
muſt bring down upon me the vengeance of all your 
family, J am contented to run all riſques. I will not 
aſk you to retreat with me; ] will attend you into the 
garden, and into the houſe, if J am not intercepted. 
—Nay, be not ſurpriſed, Madam. The help you 
would have called for, I will attend you to; for 1 will 


face them all: But not as a revenger, if they provoke 


me not too much. You ſhall ſee what T can further 
bear for your ſake—And let us both ſee,” if expoſtu- 
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lation, and the behaviour of a gentleman to them, 
will not procure me the treatment due to a gentle- 
man from them. 

Had be offered to draw his ſword upon himſelf, I 
was prepared to have deſpiſed him for ſuppoſing me 
ſuch a poor novice, as to be intimidated by an artifice 
ſo common. But this reſolution, uttered with ſo ſe- 
rious an air, of accompanying me in to my friends, 
made me gaſp with terror. 

What mean you, Mr. Lovelace? ſaid I: I beſeech 
you leave me—Leave me, Sir, I beſeech you. 

Excuſe me, Madam ! I beg you to excuſe me. I 
have long enough ſkulked like a thief about theſe lonely 
walls—Long, too long, have I borne the inſults of 
your Brother, and other of your relations. Abſence 

heightens malice. I am deſperate. I have but 
this one chance for it; for is not the day after to- 
morrow Wedneſday ? I have encouraged virulence by 
my tameneſs.--Yet tame I will ſtill be. You ſhall 
ſee, Madam, what I will bear for your ſake, My 
ſword ſhall be put ſheathed into your hands (And he 
offered it to me in the ſcabbard)—My heart, if you 
pleaſe, clapping one hand upon his breaſt, ſhall afford 
a ſheath to your Brother's ſword. Life is nothing, 
if I loſe you—Be pleaſed, Madam, to ſhew me the 
way into the garden; (moving towards the door). 
I will attend you, tho' to my fate !--But too happy, 
be it what it will, if I receive it in your preſence. 
Lead on, dear creature ! (putting his ſword into his 
belt Vou ſhall ſee what I can bear for you. And he 
ſtooped, and took up the key ; and offered it to the 
lock ; but dropped it again, without opening the 
door, upon my earneſt expoſtulations. 
What can you mean, Mr, Lovelace? ſaid 1— 
Would you thus expoſe yourſelf 2 Would you thus 
.expoſe me? Is this your generoſity ? Is every-body 
to take advantage thus of the weaknels of my ws L 
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And 1 wept. I could not help it. 
Hle threw himſelf upon his knees at my feet Who 
can bear, ſaid he (with an ardour that could not be 
feigned, his own eyes gliſtening) Who can bear, to 
behold ſuch ſweet emotion O Charmer of my 
heart (and, reſpectfully ſtill kneeling, be took my 
hand with both his, preſſing it to his lips) command 
me with you, command me from you; in every way 
I am all implicit obedience—Bur I appeal to all you 
know of your relations cruelty to you, their deter- 
mined malice againſt me, and as determined favour 
to the way you tell me you hate (And, oh! Madam, 
if you did not hate him, I ſhould hardly think there 
would be a merit in your approbation, place it where 
you would)—TI appeal to every- thing you know, to 
all you have ſuffered, whether you have not reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of that Wedneſday, which is my 
terror Whether you can poſſibly have ſuch another 
opportuuity— The chariot ready: My friends with 
impatience expecting the reſult of your own appoint» 
ment: A man whoſe will ſhall be intirely your will, 
imploring you, thus, on this knees, imploting you 
to be your own Miſtreſs ; that is all: Nor will I ask 
for your favour, but as upon full proof I ſhall appear 
zo deſerve it. Fortune, alliance, unobjectible 0 
my beloved creature | preſſing my hand once more to 
his lips, let not ſuch an opportunity ſlip, You ne- 
ver, never, will have ſuch another. 
I bid him riſe. He aroſe; and I told him, that 
were I not thus unaccountably hurried by his impa- 
tience, I doubted not to convince him, that both he 
and I had looked upon next Wedneſday with greater 
apprehenſion than was neceſſary. I was proceding to 
give him my reaſons; but. he broke in upon me— 
Had I, Madam, but the ſhadow of a probability to 
hope what you hope, I would be all obedience and re- 
ſignation. But the Licence is actually got: The 
3 Parſon 
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O my d 
only a trial? 


THE HISTORY OF 
Parſon is provided: That pedant Brand is the man. 
Tin creature, do theſe preparations mean 


Lou know not, Sir, were the worſt to be intended, 


and weak as you think me, what a ſpirit I have: You 
know not what I can do, and how I can reſiſt, when 


I think myſelf meanly or unreaſonably dealt with: 
Nor do you know what I have already ſuffered, what 
I have already borne, knowing to whoſe unbrotherly 
inſtigations all is to be aſcribed, — - 

I may expect all things, Madam, interrupted he, 
from the nobleneſs of your mind; But your ſpirits 
may fail you What may not be apprehended from 
the invincible, temper of a Father ſo poſitive, to a 
Daughter ſo-dutiful?—Painting will not ſave you: 
They will not, perhaps, be ſorry for ſuch an effect 
of their barbarity. What will ſignify expoſtulations 
againſt a Ceremony performed? Muſt not Al, the 
dreadful All, follow, that is torture to my heart but 
to think of? Nobody to appeal to, of what avail will 
your reſiſtance be againſt the conſequences of a Rite 
witneſſed to by the impoſers of it; and thoſe your 
neareſt relations? 

I was ſure, I faid, of procuring a aeley at leaſt, 
Many ways I had to procure delay. Nothing could 
be ſo fatal to us both, as for me now to be found 
with him. My apprehenſions on this ſcore, I told 
him, grew too ſtrong for my heart. I ſhould think 
yety hardly of him, if he ſought to detain me longer. 


But his acquieſcence ſhould engage my gratitude. 


And then ſtooping to take up the key to let myſelf 
into the garden, he ſtarted, and looked as if he had 
heard ſomebody near the door, on the inſide; clap- 
ping his hand on his ſword. 

This frighted me ſo, that 1 thought I ſhould have 
ſunk down at his feet. But he inſtantly re- aſſured 
me; He thaught, he ſaid, he had heard a ruſtling 


againſt 
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againſt the door: But had it been fo, the noiſe would 
have been ſtronger. It was only che 2885 of his ap- 

prehenſion for mne. 

And then taking up the key, he preſented it to me. 
—If you will go, Madam. Vet I cannot, cannot leave 
you muſt enter the garden with — 42 
me, but I muft enter the garden with you. 

And will you, will you chus ungeneroaſh 115 
Lovelace; take advantage of my fears: of my viſhes, 
to prevent miſchief? I, vain fool, to be concerned 
for every-one z nobody for me!! 

Deareſt ereature] interrupted he, holding ty band 
as 1 tremblingly offered to put che key to the lock 
Let me, if you' wil go, open the door. ' But once 
more, conſider, could you poſſibly obtain that delay 
which ſeems to be your only dependence, better 
you may not be cloſer confined? I know they have 
already had that in conſideration. Will you not, 
in this caſe, be prevented from correſponding either 
with Miſs Howe, or with me Who then fhall affiſt 
you in your eſcape, if eſcape you would? From 
your chamber- window only permitted to view the 
garden you muſt not enter into, how will you wiſh 


for the opportunity you now have, if your hatred"to 


Solmes continue?--But, alas] that cannot continue. 
If you go back, it muſt be from the impulſes of a 
yielding (which yow'l} call, a dutiful) bent, tired 
and teazed out of your own will. 

I have no patience, Sir, to be thus a 
Muſt I never be at liberty to follow my own judg- 
ment? Be the A what! it may, I will not be 
thus conſtrained, 

And then, freeing my hand, again offered the 
key to the door. 

Down the ready kneeler dropt Wende me and 
that: And can you, can you, Madam, once more on 
my knees let me aſk you, look with an indifferent eye 


upon 
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upon the evils that may follow? Provoked as I have 
been, and triumphed over as I ſhall be, if your Bro- 
ther ſucceeds, my own heart ſhudders, at times, at 
the thoughts of what muſt happen; and can yours 
he unconcerned ? Let me 1 you, deareſt crea- 
ture, tp conſider all theſe things; and loſe not this 
only opportunity. My intelligence— - 
Never, Mr, Lovelace, interrupted I, give ſo much 
credit to me Tay of a 2 Your vole _ 
gencer is a ſervant. e may pretend to Know 
more than he has grounds for, — to earn the 
_— corruption. You know not what contrive- 


can find out. 
. once more offering the key to the lock, when, 
ang from his knees, with a voice of affrightment, 
whiſpering, and as if out of breath, They are 
at the door, my beloved creature! And taking the key 
me, he fluttered with | it, as if he would double- 
lock it. And inſtantly a voice from within cried 


Tis burſting againſt the door, as if to break it open, 


repeating his violent puſhes, Are youthere? 

ame up this moment !—This moment !-—Here they 

— they ars both together |—Your piſtol this 

moment Your gun . Then another puſh, and an- 

other. He at the ſame moment drew his ſword, and 

it Inge naked under his arm, took hoth my trem- 

12 * his; and, drawing me ſwiftly after 

um, Fly, fly, my Charmer; this moment is all you 

haxe for it, id he. 422 l--YourUncles!/— 

Or this Solmes!——They will inſtantly burſt the door 

Al, my deareſt life, if you would not be more 

cruelly uſed than ever—If you would not fee two 

or three murders committed at your feet, fly, fly, 
I beſeech you. 

E He ghd cried the foal, all amaze 

ö fx 2 981 the yo of con- 


Now 
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Now behind me, now before me, now on this 
Ade, now on that, turn'd I my affrighted face, in 
the ſame moment; expecting a furious Brother here, 
armed ſervants there, an enraged Siſter ſcreaming, 
and a Father armed with terror in his countenance 
more dreadful than even the drawn ſword which I 
ſaw, or thoſe I apprehended. I ran as faſt as he; yet 
knew not that I ran ; my fears adding wings to my 
feet, at the ſame time that they took all power of 
thinking from me. My fears, which probably would 
not have ſuffered me to know what courſe to take, 
had I not had him to urge and draw me after him: 
Eſpecially as I beheld a man, who muſt have come 
out of the door, keeping us in his eye, running now 
towards us; then back to the garden; beckoning 
and calling to others, whom I ſuppoſed he ſaw, al- 
though the turning of the wall hindered me from 
ſeeing them ; and whom I imagined to be my Bro- 
ther, my Father, and their Servants. 

Thus terrified, I was got out of ſight of the door 
in a very few minutes: And then, although quite 
breathleſs between running and e he put 
my arm under his, his drawn ſword in the other 
hand, and hurried me on ſtill faſter : My voice, how- 
ever, contradicting my action; crying, No, no, no, 
all che while, ſtraining my neck to look back, as long 
as the walls of the garden and park were within ſight, 
and till be brought me to the chariot : Where, at- 
tending, were two armed ſervants of his own, and 
two of Lord M's, on horſeback. 

Here I muſt ſuſpend my relation for a while: For 
now I am come to this ſaid period of it, my indiſcre- 
tion ſtares me in the face; and my ſhame and my 
grief give me a compunction that is more poignant 
methinks than if I had a dagger in my heart. To 
have it to reflect, that I ſhould ſo inconſiderately give 
in to an Interview, which, had I known either myſelf 

| * 
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or him, or in the leaſt conſidered the circumſtances 
of the caſe, I might have ſuppoſed, would put me 
into-thepower of his Reſolution, and out of that of 
my own Reaſon. - BOY | 
For, might I not have believed, that he, who thought 
he had cauſe to apprehend that he was on the point of 
loſing a perſon who had coſt him ſo much pains and 
trouvle, would not hinder her, if poſſible, from re- 
turning? That he, who knew I had promiſed to give 
him up for ever if inſiſted on as a condition of Re. 
conciliation, would not endeavour to put it out of 
power to do ſo? In ſhort, that he, who had 
artfully forborn, to ſend for my Letter (for he could 
not be watched, my dear) left he ſhould find in it a 
countermand to my. appointment (as I myſelf could 
apprehend, altho* I profited not by the apprehenſion) 
would want a device to keep me with him till the 
danger of having our meeting diſcovered might throw 
me abſolutely into his power, to avoid my own worſe 
uſage, and the miſchiefs which might have enſued (per- 
haps in my very fight) had my friends and he met? 
But if it ſhall come out, that the perſon within the 
garden was his corrupted implement, employed to 
frighten me away with him, do you think, my dear, 
that I ſhall- not have reaſon to hate him and myſelf 
ſtill more? I hope his heart cannot be ſo deep and 
ſo vile a one: I hope it cannot! But how came it to 
paſs, that one man could get out at the garden-door, 
and no more? How, that that man kept aloof, as it 
were, and purſued us not; nor ran back to alarm 
the houſe ? My fright, and my diſtance, would not 
let me be certain ; but really this man, as I now re- 
collect, had the air of that vile Joſeph Leman. 

O why, why, my dear friends But wherefore 
blame I them, when I had argued myſelf into a hope, 
not improbable, that even the dreadful trial I was to 
undergo ſo ſoon, might turn out better than if _ 
fo | en 
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been directly carried away from the preſence of my 
once indulgent parents, who might poſſibly intend 
that trial to be the laſt 1 ſhould have had? 

Would to heaven, that I had ſtood it however! 
Then, if I had afterwards done, what now I have 
been prevailed upon, or perhaps foolithly frightened 
to do, I ſhould not have been ſtung ſo much by in- 
ward reproach as now Iam: And this would have 
been a great evil avoided. 

You: know, my dear, that your Clariſſa's mind 
was ever above juſtifying her own failings by thoſe. 
of others. God forgive thoſe of my friends who have 
acted cruelly by me! But their faults are their own, 
and not excuſes for mine. And mine began early: 
For I ought not to have correſponded with him. 

O the vile incroacher ! how my indignation, at 
times, riſes at him! Thus to lead a young creature 
(too much indeed relying upon her own ſtrength) 
from evil to evil !—This laſt evil, altho' the remote, 
yet ſure cory N of my firſt—my prohibited cor- 
Reer By a Father eariy prohibited. 

How much more properly had I ated, with re- 
5 to that correſpondence, had I, once for all, when 
he was forbidden to viſit me, and I to receive bis viſits, 
e the authority by which I ought to have been 

und, and denied to write to him But I thought I 
could proceed, or ſtop, as I pleaſed. I ſuppoſed ic 
concerned me, more than any other, to be the arbitreſs 
of the quarrels of unruly ſpirits—And now I find 
my preſumption puniſhed - Puniſhed, as other ſins 
frequently are, by isſelf 

As to this laſt raſhneſs; now, that it is too late, I 
plainly ſee how I ought to have conducted myſelf. 
As he knew I had but one way of tranſmitting to him 
the knowlege of what befel me; as he knew, that 

my fate was upon a criſis with my friends; and that 
T in my Letter to him, reſerved the liberty of re- 
£3 vocation ; 
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vocation ;' I ſhould not have been ſolicitous whether 
he had got my Letter or not: When he had come, 
and found I did not anfwer his ſignal, he would pre- 
ſently have reſorted to the looſe bricks, and there 
been fatisfied by the date of my Letter, that it was 
his own fault, that he had ir not before. But, go- 
verned by the ſame prapmatical motives which in- 
duced me to correſpond with him at firſt, I was again 
afraid, truly, with my fooliſh and buſy preſcience, that 
the diſappointment would have thrown him into the 
way of receiving freſh inſults from the ſame perſons ; 
which might have made him guilty of ſome violence 
to them. And fo, to fave him an apprebended raſh- 
neſs, I have ruſhed into a real one myſelf, And what 
vexes me more, 1s, that it is plain to me now, by 
all his behaviour, that he had as great a confidence in 
my weakneſs, as I had in my own ſtrength. And fo, 
in a point intirely relative to my honour, he has tri- 
umphed ; for he has not been miſtaken in me, while 
I have in myſelf! 

Tell me, my dear Miſs Howe, tell me truly, if 
your unbiaſſed heart does not deſpiſe me? It muſt! 
for your mind and mine were ever one; and I deſpiſe 
myſelf And well I may: For could the giddieft 
and moſt inconſiderate girl in England have done worſe 
than 1 ſhall appear to have done in the eye of the 
world? Since my crime will be known without the 

ions, and without the artifices of the betrayer 
too; while it will be a high aggravation, that better 
chings were expected from me, than from many others. 


You charge me 10 marry the firſt opportunity — Ahl 
my dear! another of the bleſſed effects of my folly— 
That's as much in my power now as—as I am myſelf ! 
And can I beſides give a ſanction immediately to 
his deluding arts?—Can I avoid being angry with 
him for tricking me thus, as I may ſay (and as I have 
called it to him) out of myſe;f?—For compelling me 

to 


— 
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to take a ſtep fo contrary to all my reſolutions, and 
aſſurances given to you; a ſtep ſo dreadfully incon- 
venient to myſelf; ſo diſgraceful and ſo grievous (as 
it muſt be) to my dear Mother, were I to be leſs re- 
gardful of any other of my family or friends You 
don't know, nor can you imagine, my dear, how I 
am mortified !—How much I am ſunk in my own 
opinion -I, that was propoſed for an example, truly, 
to others O that I were again in my Father's houſe, 
ſtealing down with a Letter fo you; my heart beating 
with expectation of finding one from you! 


T r1s is the Wedneſday morning I dreaded fo 
much, that I once thought of it as the day of my 
doom: But of the Monday, it is plain, 1 ought to 
have been moſt apprehenſive. Had I ſtayed, and had 
the worft I dreaded happened, my friends would then 
have been afiſwerable for the conſequences, if any bad 
ones had followed :—But now, I have this only conſo- 
lation left me (a very poor one, you'll ſay l) that I have 
cleared hem of blame, and taken it all upon my/elf ! 

You will not wonder to ſee this narrative ſo diſ- 
mally ſcrawled. It is owing to different pens and ink, 
all bad, and written by ſnatches of time; my hand 
trembling too with fatigue and grief. 

I will not add to the length of it, by the partieu- 
lars of his behaviour to me, and of our converſation 
at St. Albans, and ſince; becauſe thoſe will come in 
courſe in the continuation of my Story; which no 
doubt you will expect from me. 

Only thus much I will ſay, that he is re- 
22 (even obſequiouſly ſo) at preſent, tho? I am 
o much diſſatisfied with him and myſelf, thut he has 
hitherto had no great cauſe to praiſe my complaſſance 
to him. Indeed, 1 can hardly, at times, bear the 
ſeducer in my light. | 2 

The lodgings I am in, are introhvenlent. I ſhall 
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not ſtay in them: So it ſignifies nothing to tell you 
how to direct to me hither. And wu next may 


be, as yet I kο]̃ not. 


He knows that Lam — you zand has offered 


do ſend my Letter, when finiſhed, by a ſeryant of his. 


But I thought I could not be too cautious, as I am 


no ſituated, in having a Letter of this importance 


conveyed to you. Who knows what ſuch a man may 
do? So very wicked a contriver !- The contrivance, 
if a contrivance, to get meaway, ſo inſolently mean 
—But I hope it is not a contrivance neither! — Vet, 
be that as it will, I muſt ſay, that the beft of him, 
and' of my proſpects with him, are bad: And yet, 
having inrolled myſel among the 00. l ae Pen, 
who ſhall pity: me? 

Nevertheleſs, I will dare to hope for A continued 


intereſt in your affections (1 ſhall be miſerable indeed 


if I may not!) and to be remembred in your daily 
prayers. For neither time nor accident mall ever 


mat me ceaſe to be i 


io our final and affeflionate 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


5 1. FE TT E R XXXV. 
Mr. Lebte To Jos ETH Lexa. 


_. Honeſt Jos pH, Saat. April 8. 
T length your beloved young Lady has con- 
ſented to free herſelf from the cruel treatment 
ſhe has ſo long borne, She is to meet me without 
the garden-door at about Four o'clock on Monday 
afternoon. I told you ſhe had promiſed to do ſo. 
She has confirmed her promiſe. Thank Heaven, ſhe 
has confirmed her promiſe. 

-I ſhall have a + organs FI ready in che by-road 
fronting the private path to Harlowe-paddock ; and 
ſeveral of my friends and ſervants not far off, armed 


| 0 99 if there be Occaſion: But every one 


charged 
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charged to avoid miſchief. That, you know, has 
always been my principal care. 5 

All my fear is, that when ſne comes to the point, 
the over-niceneſs of her principles will make her 
waver, and want to go back: Altho' Ber honour is 
my honour, you know, and mine is bers. If ſhe ſhould, 
and I ſhould be unable to prevail upon her, all your 
paſt ſervices will avail nothing, and ſhe wall be loſt to 
me for ever: The prey then of that curſed Solmes, 
whoſe vile ſtingineſs will never permit him to do 
good to any of the ſervants of the family. - 

J have no doubt of your fidelity, honeſt Joſeph ; 


nor of your zeal to ſerve an injured gentleman, and 


an oppreſſed young Lady. You ſee by the con- 


fidence I repoſe in you, that I have not; more par- 


ticularly, on this very important occaſion, in which 
your aſſiſtance may crown the work: For, if ſhe 
waver, A little innocent contrivance will be ne- 


ceſſary. LE 
Be very mindful therefore of the following di- 


reftions : Take them into your heart. This will 
probably be your laſt trouble, until my Beloved and 
are joined in holy wedlock : And then we will be 
ſure to take care of you. You know what I have 
promiſed, No Man ever reproached me for breach 
of word. - | | | 

Theſe, then, honeſt Joſeph, are they: 

Contrive to be in the garden, in diſguiſe if poſſible, 
and unſeen” by your young Lady. If you find the 
garden-door unbolted, you will know that ſhe and I 
are together, altho' you ſhould not ſee. her go out at 
it. It will be locked, but my key ſhall be on the 
ground Juſt without the door, that you may open it 
with yours, as it may be needful. e 5 

If you hear our voices parley ing, keep at the door 
till I cry Hem, hem, twice: But be watchful for this 
ſignal, for I muſt not hem very loud, leſt ſhe ſhould 
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take it for a ſignal. Perhaps, in ſtruggling to prevail 


vpon the dear creature, I may have an opportunity 


to ſtrike the door hard with my elbow, or heel, to 
confirm you—Then = are to make a violent burſt 
againſt the door, as if you would break it open, draw- 
ing backward and forward the bolt in a hurry : Then, 
with another puſh, but with more noiſe than ſtrength, 
leſt the lock give way, cry out (as if you ſaw ſome 
of the family) Come up, come up, inſtantly !—Here 
they are! Here they are!—Haſten! This inſtant 
haſten! And mention Swords, Piſtols, Guns, with 
as terrible a voice as you can cry out with. Then 
ſhall I prevail upon her no doubt, if loth before, to 
fly. If I cannot, I will enter the garden with her, 
and the houſe too, be the conſequence what it will, 
But ſo affrighted, there is no queſtion but ſhe 
wifl fly. | | | 

[When you think us at a ſufficient diſtance (And l 


ſhall raiſe my voice urging her ſwifter flight, that 


ou may gueſs at that) then open the door with your 
tet : But you muſt be ſure to open it very cautiouſly, 
left we ſhould not be far enough off, I would not 
have her know you have a hand in this matter, out 
of my great regard to you. 5 

When you have opened the door, take your key 
out of the lock, and put it in your pocket: Then, 
ſtooping for mine, put it in the lock on the in/ide, 
that it may appear as if the door was opened by her- 
ſelf, with a key, which they will ſuppoſe of my pro- 
curing (it being new) and left open by us. 

They foould conclude ſhe is gone off by her own 
conſent, that they may not purſue us : That they 
may ſee no hopes of tempting her. back again. In 
either caſe, miſchief might happen, you know. 

But you muſt take notice, that you are only to 
open the door with your key, in caſe none of the 


family come up to interrupt us, and before we are 
quite 
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quite gone: For, if they do, you'll find by what 


follows, that you muſt not open the door at all. 


Let them, on breaking it open, or by getting over 
the wall, find my key on the ground, if they will. 

If they do not come to interrupt us, and if you, 
by help of your key, come out, follow us at a di- 
ſtance; and, with uplifted hands, and wild and im- 
patient geſtures (running backward and forward, for 
fear you ſhould come too near us; and as if you faw 
ſomebody coming to your aſſiſtance) cry out for 
Help, help, and to haſten. Then ſhall we be ſoon 
at the chariot. | | 

Tell the family, that you ſaw me enter a chariot 
with her: A dozen, or more, men on horſeback, 
attending us; all arm'd ; ſome with blunderbuſſes, 
as you believe ; and that we took the quite contrary 
way to that we ſhall take, 5 

You ſee, honeſt Joſeph, how careful I am, as well 
as you, to avoid miſchief. 

Obſerve to keep at ſuch a diſtance that ſhe may 
not diſcover who you are. Take long ſtrides, to alter 
your gaite; and hold up your head, honeſt Joſeph ; 
and ſhe'll not know it to be you. Mens airs and 
gaites are as various and as peculiar as their faces. 
Pluck a ſtake out of one of the hedges ; and tug at 
it, tho" it may come eaſy : This, if ſhe turn back, 
will look terrible, and account for your not follow- 
ing us faſter. Then returning with it, ſhouldered, 
brag to the family, what you would have done, 
could you have overtaken us, rather than your young 
Lady ſhould have been carried off by ſuch a—And 
you may call me names, and curſe me. And theſe 
airs will make you look valiant, and in earneſt. 
You ſee, honeſt Joſeph, I am always contriving 
to give you reputation. No man ſuffers by ſerving 
me 


But, if our parley ſhould Laſt longer than I wiſh; 
2 
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and if any of her friends miſs her before I cry, Hem, 


hem, twice; then in order to ſave yourſelf (which, 


is a very great point with me, I aſſure you) make 
the ſame noiſe as above : But, as I directed before, 
open not the door with your key. On the contrary, 
wiſh for a key with all your heart ; but, for fear any 
of them ſhould by accident have a key about them, 
keep in readineſs half a dozen little gravel-ſtones, no 
bigger than peas, and thruſt two or three lily into the 
key-hole ; which will hinder their key from turning 
round. It is good, you know, Joſeph, to provide 
againſt every accident in ſuch an important caſe as 
this, And let this be your cry, inſtead of the other, 
if any of my enemies come in your fight, as you ſeem 
fo be trying to burſt the door open, Sir, Sir! or 
Madam, Madam! O Lord, haſten! O Lord, haften! 
Mr. Lovelace —Mr. Lovelace And very loud 
And that ſhall quicken me more than it ſhall thoſe 
you call to.—If it be Betty, and only Betty, I ſhall 
think worſe of your Art of making From (2), than 
of your fidelity, if you can't find a way to amuſe her, 
and put her upon a falſe ſcent. 

You muſt tell them, that your young Lady ſeemed 
to run as faſt off with me, as I with her. This will 
alſo confirm to them that all purſuit i is in vain. An 
end will be hereby put to Solmes's hopes: And her 
friends, after a while, will be more ſtudious to be 
reconciled to her, than to get her back. So you will 
be an happy inſtrument of great good to all round. 
And This will one day be acknowleged by both fa- 
milies. You will then be every one's favourite; and 
every good ſervant, for the furure, will be proud t0 
be likened to honeſt Joſeph Leman. 

If the ſhould gueſs at you, oi find you out, I have 
it 2 in my head to write à Letter ſor you t0 


(a) See p. 70, 71. 


COPY 3 
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copy (a); which occaſionally produced, will ſet you 


right with her. 
This one time, be diligent, be careful: This will 


be the crown of all: And once more, depend for a 


recompence upon the honour of 
_—_ Your aſſured Friend, 


R. LOVELACE. 


You need not be ſo much afraid of going too far 
with Betty. If you ſhould make a match with 
her, ſhe is a very 1 — creature, tho' a vixen, 
as you ſay. I have an admirable receipt to cure 
a termagant wife. Never fear, Joſeph, but thou 
ſhalt be maſter of thine own houſe. If ſhe be 
very troubleſome, I can teach thee how to break 
her heart in a twelvemonth; and honeſtly too ;— 
or the precept would not be mine. 

I incloſe a new earneſt of my future favour, 


LIFT. KK 1ST... .... 

J ROBERT LOVEL ACE, Efquier. His Honner. 
Honnered Sir, Sunday Morning, April q. 
Muſt confeſſe I am infinnitely oblidged to your 

honner's bounty. But this laſt command !—Ir 
ſeems ſo intricket! Lord be merciful to me, how 
have I been led from littel ſtepps to grate ſtepps !— 
And if I ſhould be found out But your Honner 
ſays, you will take me into your Honner's ſarviſe, 
and proteckt me, if as I ſhould at any time be found 
out; and raiſe my wages beſides; or ſet me upp in a 
good Inne,; which is my ambiſhion. And you will 
be honnerable and kind to my deareſt young Lady, 
God love her. —But who can be unkind to ſhe ? 

I will do the beſt I am able, ſince your Honner 
will be apt to loſe her, as your Honner ſays, if I do 


(A)] See Letter liii, in this Vol. | 
| S 3 not; 
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not; and a man ſo ſtingie will be apt to gain her. 
But mayhap my deareſt younge Lady will not make 
all this troubble needful. If ſhe has promiſſed, ſhe 
will ſtand to it, I dare to fay. 

I love your Honner for contriveing to ſave miſ- 
chiff ſo well. Ithought till I know'd your Honner, 
that you was verry miſchevous, and pleſe your Hon- 
ner. But find it to be clene contrary. Your Hon- 
ner, it is plane, means mighty well by every-body, 
as far as I fee. As I am ſure I do myſelf ; for I am, 
althoff a very plane Man, and all that, a very hon- 
neſt one, I thank my God. And have good princi- 
pels, and have kept my young Lady's preſſepts al- 
ways in mind : For ſhe goes no-where, but ſaves a 
ſoul or two, more or leſs. | 

So, commending myſelf to your Honner's further 
favour, not forgetting the Inne, when your Honner 
ſhall fo pleaſe, and a good one offers; for Plaſes are 
no inherritanſes now-a-days. And, I hope, your 
Honner will not think me a diſhoneſt Man for far 
vinge your Honner agenſt my duty, as it may look; 
but only as my conſhence clears me. 

Be pleaſed, howſomever, if it like your Honner, 
not to call me, you Joſepb, and honneſt Foſeph, ſo 
often. For, althoff I think myſelf very honneſt, and 
all that; yet I am touched a little, for fear I ſhould 
not do the quite right thing: And too beſides, your 
Honner has ſuch a feſſeſhious way with you, as that 
J hardly know whether you are in jeſt, or earneſt, 
when your Honner calls me honneſt ſo often. 

I am a very plane man, and ſeldom have writ to 
ſuch honourable gentlemen ; ſo you will be good 
enuff to paſs by every thing, as I have often ſaid, and 
need not now ſay over again. 

As to Mrs. Betty; I tho'te, indede, ſhe looked 
above me. But ſhe comes on very well, natheleſſe. 
J could like her better, iff ſhe was better to my 
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young Lady. But ſhe has too much wit for fo 

lane a man, Natheleſs, if ſhe was to angre me, 
althoff it is a ſhame to bete a woman; yet I colde 
make ſhift to throe my hat at her, or fo, your 
Honner. 

But that ſame reſeit, iff your Honner ſo pleaſe, 
to cure a ſhrowiſh wife, It would more encurrege 
to wed, iff ſo be one know'd it before-hand, as one 
may ſay. So likewiſe, if one knoed one could Bo- 
neftly, as your Honner ſays, and as of the handy- 
work of God, in one twelve-month— 

But, I ſhall grow impartinent to ſuch a grate man 
And hereafter may do for that, as ſhe turnes out: 
For one mought be loth to part with her, mayhap, 
ſo verry ſoon too; eſpeſſially if ſhe was to make 
the notable Lanlady your Honner put into my head. 

Butt wonce moer, beging your Honer's parden, 
and promiſſing all dilligence and exſackneſſe, I reſte, 

Your Honner's dewtifull Sarvant to commande, 
Joszen LEMAX. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


Mr. LoveLace, To JoRN BELITORD, Eq; 
St. Albans, Monday Night. 


Snatch a few moments while my Beloved is retired 
(as I hope to reſt) to perform my promiſe. No 
purſuit—Nor have I apprehenſions of any; tho' I 
muſt make my charmer dread that there will be 
one. | 
And now, let me tell thee, that never was joy ſo 
complete as mine !—But let me inquire—lIs not the 


oel flown away ? 
"Ss * 2 * ** 


O vol She is in the next apartment !—Securely- 

mine !—Mine for ever 
O ecflaſy I beart will burſt my breaft, 
To leap into ber boſom * 


. [ 
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I knew, that the whole ſtupid family were in a 
combination to do my buſineſs for me. I told thee, 
that they were all working for me, like ſo many 
underground moles ; and {till more blind than the 
moles are ſaid to be, unknowing that they did fo. I 
myſelf, the director of their principal motions ; which 
falling in with the malice of their little hearts, they 
took to be all their own. - * | 

But did I ſay, my joy was perfe&t ?—O no !—It 
receives ſome abatement from my diſguſted Pride, 
For how can I endure to think, that I owe more to 
her relations perſecutions, than to her favour for me? 
Or even, as far as I know, to her preference of 
me to another man? . 

But let me not indulge this thought. Were I to do 
ſo, it might coſt my charmer dear. Let me rejoice, 
that ſhe has paſſed the Rubicon: That ſhe cannot 
return : That, as I have ordered it, the flight will 
appear to the Implacables to be altogether with her 
own conſent : And that, if I doubt her Love, I can 
put her to trials as mortifying to her Niceneſs, as 
glorious to my Pride. For, let me tell thee, dearly 
as I love her, if I thought there was but the ſha- 
dow of a doubt in her mind, whether ſhe preferred 
me to any man living, I would ſhew her no mercy. 


| Tueſday, Day-dawn. 

Bur, on the wings of Love, I fly to my charmer, 
who perhaps by this time is riſing to encourage the 
tardy dawn. I have not ſlept a wink of the hour and 
half I lay down to invite ſleep. Tt ſeems to me, that 
I am not ſo much Body, as to require ſuch vulgar re- 
novation. n 
But why, as in the chariot, as in the inn, at alight- 

ing, all heart-burſting grief, my deareſt creature? 
So perſecuted, as thou wert perſecuted So much in 
danger of the moſt abhorred compulſion !—Y et grief 
ſo unſuſpettably ſincere for an eſcape ſo _— A 
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Take care—Take care, O beloved of my Soul! for 
jealous is the heart in which Love has erected a tem- 
ple to thee. . 

Yet, it muſt be allowed, that ſuch a ſudden 
tranſition muſt affe&t her; muſt ice her over. 
When a little more uſed to her new ſituation 
when her hurries are at an end; when ſhe ſees how 
religiouſly I ſhall obſerve all her InjoncTIons, ſhe 
will undoubtedly have the gratitude to diſtinguiſh 
between the confinement ſhe has eſcaped from, and 
the liberty ſhe has reaſon to rejoice in. 

She comes! She comes !—And the Sun is juſt rifing 
to attend her !—Adieu !—Be half as happy as I am 
(for all diffidences, like night-fogs before the Sun, 
diſperſe at her approach) and, next myſelf, thou wik 
be the happieſt man in the world. | 


LETTER XXXVII.L 


Miſs Cranissa Has LOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


' Wedneſday, April 12. 
WILL purſue my melancholy Story. 
I Being thus hurried to the chariot, it would 
have been to no purpoſe to have refuſed entering into 
it, had he not in my fright lifted me in, as he did: 
And it inſtantly drove away a full gallop, and ftopt 
not till it brought us to St. Albans ; which was juſt 
as the day ſhut in. aopr 
I thought I ſhould have fainted ſeveral times by 
the way. With uplifted hands and eyes, God pro- 
tect me, faid 1 often to myſelf — Can it be I, 
that am here !— My eyes running over, and my 
= ready to burſt with ſighs as involuntary as my 
ISnt. ; : 
How different, how inexpreſſibly different, the 
gay wretch; viſibly triumphing (as I could not but 
conſtrue his almoſt rapturous joy) in the ſucceſs 5 
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his arts! But overflowing with complimental flou- 
riſhes, yet reſpectfully diſtant his addreſs, all the 
way we flew; for that, rather than galloping, was 
the motion of the horſes ; which took, as I believe, 
a round-about way, to prevent being traced, 

I have reaſon to think, there were other horſemen 
at his devotion ; three or four different perſons, above 
the rank of ſervants, galloping by us now-and-then 
on each ſide of the chariot : But he took no notice of 
them ; and I had too much grief, mingled with in- 
dignation, notwithſtanding all his blandiſhments, to 
aſk any queſtions about them, or any-thing elſe. 
Think, my dear, what were my thoughts on 
alighting from the chariot ; having no attendant of 
my own Sex; no cloaths but what I had on, and 
thoſe little ſuited for ſuch a journey as I had already 
taken, and was fil] to take : Neither hood nor hat, 
nor any thing but a handkerchief about my neck and 
ſhoulders : Fatigued to death: My mind ſtill more 
fatigued than my body : And in ſuch a foam the 
horſes, that every one in the Inn we put up at gueſſed 
(they could not do otherwiſe) that I was a young 
giddy creature, who had run away from her friends. 
This it was eaſy to ſee, by their whiſpering and 
gaping z more of the people of the houſealſo coming 
in by turns, than were neceſſary for the attendance. 
The miſtreſs of the houſe, whom he ſent in to me, 
ſhewed me another apartment; and, ſeeing me ready 
to faint, brought me hartſnorn and water; and then, 
upon my deſiring to be left alone for half an hour, 
retired : For I found my heart ready to burſt, on 
revolving every-thing in my thoughts : And the mo- 
ment ſhe was gone, faſtening the door, I threw my- 
ſelf into an old great chair, and gave way to a violent 
flood of tears; which a little relieved me. 

Mr. Lovelace, ſooner than I wiſhed, ſent up the 
gentlewoman, who preſſed me, in his name, to ad- 
- 5 an 
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mit my Brother, or to come down to him : For he 
had told her, I was his Siſter ; and that he had brought 
me, againſt my will, and without warning, from a 
friend's houſe, where I had been all the winter, in 
order to 3 my marrying againſt the conſent of 
my friends; to whom he was now conducting me; 
and that, having given me no time for a travelling 
dreſs, I was greatly offended at him. 

So, my dear, your frank, your open-hearted friend, 
was forced to countenance this tale ; which indeed 
ſuited me the better, becauſe I was unable for ſome 
time to talk, ſpeak, or look up; and ſo my de- 
jection, and grief, and ſilence, might very well paſs 
before the gentlewoman and her niece who attended 
me, as a fit of ſullenneſs. 

The room I was in being a bed-chamber, I choſe 
to go down, at his repeated meſſage, attended by 
the miſtreſs of the houſe, to that in which he was. 
He approached me with great reſpect, yet not ex- 
ceeding a brotherly politeneſs, where a Brother is 
polite ; and, calling me his deareſt Siſter, aſked after 
the ſtate of my mind ; and hoped I would forgive 
him; for never Brother half ſo well loved a Sitter, - 
as he me. 

A wretch —How naturally did he fall into the 
character, altho* I was ſo much out of mine! 

Unthinking creatures have ſome comfort in the 
ſhortneſs of their views; in their unapprehenſiveneſs ; 
and that they penetrate not beyond the preſent mo- 
ment: In ſhort, that they are unthinking !—But, for 
a perſon of my thoughtful diſpoſition, who has been 
accuſtomed to look forward, as well to the poſſible, 
as to the probable, what comfort can I have in my re- 
flections? 

But let me give you the particulars of our conver- 
ſation a little before and after our ſupper- time, join- 
ing both in one. 

When 
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When we were alone, he beſought me (I cannot 
ſay but with all the tokens of a paſſionate and re- 
ſpectful tenderneſs) to be better reconciled to myſelf, 
and to him: He repeated all the vows of honour and 
inviolable affection that he ever made me: He pro- 
miſed to be wholly governed by me in every future 
ſtep: He aſked me to give him leave to propoſe, 
Whether I choſe to ſet out next day to either of his 
Aunts ? | F417 | 
- was ſilent. I knew not what to ſay, nor what 
to do. | 

Whether I choſe to have private lodgings procured 
for me, in either of thoſe Ladies neighbourhood, as 


were once my thoughts ? 
J was ſtill ſilent. 8-4 
Whether I choſe to go to either of Lord M's Seats; 
that of Berks, or that in the county we were in? 
i= eine“ I ſaid, any-where, where he was not 
to be. | a . | 
He had mf This, he owned; and he would 
religiouſly keep to his word, as foon as he found all 
danger of purſuit over; and that I was ſettled to my 
mind. But, if the place were indifferent to me, 
London was the ſafeſt, and the moſt private : And 
his relations ſhould all viſit me there, the moment I 
thought fit to admit them. His Couſin Charlotte, 
icularly, ſhould attend me, as my companion, 
if I would accept of her, as ſoon as ſhe was able to go 
abroad. Mean time, would I go-to Lady Betty 
Lawrance's (Lady Sarah was a melancholy. woman)? 
I ſhould be the moſt welcome gueſt ſhe ever received. 
I told him, I wiſhed not to go (immediately, 
however, and in the frame I was in, and likely not 
to be out of ) to any of his relations : That my re- 
putation was concerned, to have h abſent from 
me: — That, if I were in ſome private lodging (the 
meaner the leſs to be ſuſpected, as it would be known, 


that 
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that I went away by his means; and he would be 
ſuppoſed to have provided me handſome accommo- 
dations) it would be moſt ſuitable both to my mind 
and to my ſituation : That this might be beſt, I 
ſhould think, in the country for me; in town for 
him. And no matter how ſoon he was known to be 
there. | 

If he might deliver his opinion, he ſaid, it was, 
that, ſince 1 declined going to any of his relations, 
London was the only place in the world to be private 
in, Every new-comer in a country-town or village 
excited a curioſity : A perſon of my figure [And 
many compliments he made me] would excite more. 
Even meſſages and letters, where none uſed to be 
brought, would occaſion inquiry. He had not pro- 
vided a Jodging any-where, ſuppoſing I would chuſe 
to go either to London, where accommodations of 
that fort might be fixed upon in an hour's time, orto 
Lady Betty's ; or to Lord M's Hertfordſhire Seat, 
where was houſekeeper an excellent woman, Mrs, 
Greme, ſuch another as my Norton, 

To be ſure, I faid, if I were purſued, it would 
be in their firſt paſſion ; and ſome one of his relations 
houſes would be the place they would expect to find 
me at -I knew not what to do. 

My pleaſure ſhould determine him, he faid, be it 
what it would. Only that I were ſafe, was all he 
was ſolicitous about, He had lodgings in town; but 
be did not offer to propoſe them. He knew, I would 

have more objection to go to them, than I could 
have to go to Lord M's, or to Lady Betty's. 

No doubt of it, I replied, with ſuch an indignation 
in my manner, as made him run over with profeſſions, 
that he was far from propoſing them, or wiſhing for 
my acceptance of them. And again he repeated, 
That my Honour and Safety were all he was ſoli- 
citous about; aſſuring me, that my will ſhould be a 
Lay to him, in every particular. I 
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F was too peeviſh, and too much afflicted, and in- 
deed too much incenſed againſt him, to take well 
any- thing he ſaid. 

I thought myſelf, I ſaid, extremely unhappy, I 
knew not what to determine upon; My reputation 
now, no doubt, utterly ruined : Deſtitute of cloaths; 
unfit to be ſeen by any-body : My very indigence, as 
I might call it, proclaiming my folly to every one 
who ſaw me ; who would ſuppoſe that I had been 
taken at advantage, or had given an undue one ; and 
had no power over either my will or my actions: 
That I could not but think I had been dealt artfully 
with: — That he had ſeemed to have taken, what he 
might ſuppoſe, the juſt meaſure of my weakneſs, 
founded on my Youth and Inexperience : That 1 
could not forgive myſelf for meeting him : That my 
heart bled for the diſtreſſes of my Father and Mother, 
on this occaſion : That I would give the world, and 
all my hopes in it, to have been ſtill in my Father's 
houſe, whatever had been my uſage : That, let him 
proteſt and vow what he would, I ſaw ſomething low 
and ſelfiſh in his Love, that he could ſtudy to put a 
young creature upon making ſuch a ſacrifice of her 
duty and conſcience : When a perſon actuated by a 
generous Love, muſt ſeek to oblige the object of it, 
in every-thing eſſential to her hanour, and to her 
peace of mind. 

He was very attentive to all I faid ; never offering 
to interrupt me once. His anſwer to every article, 
almoſt methodically, ſhewed his memory. 

What I had ſaid, he told me, had made him 
< yery grave; and he would anſwer accordingly. 

He was grieved at his heart, to find that he had 
« ſo little ſhare in my favour or confidence. 

As to my Reputation (he muſt be very ſincere 
* with me) that could not ſuffer half ſo much by the 
s ſtep I ſo greatly regretted to have taken, as by the 
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* confinement, and equally fooliſh and unjuſt treat- 
* ment, I had met with from my relations : That 
every mouth was full of blame of them, of my 
Brother and Siſter particularly; and of wonder at 
* my patience: That he muſt repeat what he had 
* written to me he believed more than once, That 
my friends themſelves expected, that I ſhould take 
© a proper opportunity to free myſelf from their per- 
ſecutions; why elſe did they confine me? That my 
© exalted character as he called it, would ſtill bear 
me out, wich thoſe who knew Me; who knew my 
« Brother's and Siſter's motives z; and who knew the 
« wretch they were for compelling me to have. 

With regard to cloaths ; Who, as matters were 
* circumſtanced, could expect that I ſhould be able 
to bring away any others than thoſe I had on at the 
time? For preſent uſe or wear, all the Ladies of 
his family would take a pride to ſupply me: For 
future, the product of the beſt looms, not only in 
England, but throughout the world, were at my 
* command, 

If I wanted money, as no doubt I muſt, he ſhould 

be proud to ſupply me: Would to heaven, he 
* might preſume to hope, there were but one intereſt 
between us! 

And then he would fain have had me to accept of 
a Bank Note of 'an hundred Pounds ; which, un- 
awares to me, he put into my hand: But which, you 
may be ſure, 1 refuſed with warmth. 

He was inexpreſſibly grieved and ſurpriſed, he 
ſaid, to hear me ſay he had acted art fully by me. 
* He came provided, according to my confirmed ap- 
* pointment* [ 4 wretch, to upbraid me thus !] * to re- 
deem me from my perſecutors ; and little expected 
* change of ſentiment, and that he ſhould have fo 
* much difficulty to prevail upon me, as he had met 
+ With; That perhaps I might think his offer to go 
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© Into the garden with me, and to face my aſſembled 
© relations, was a piece of Art only : But that if [ 
© did, I wronged him: Since, to this hour, ſeeing 
my exceſlive uneaſineſs, he wiſhed with all his ſoul 
© he had been permitted to accompany me in. It 
© was always his maxim to brave a threatened dan- 

© ger. Threateners, where they have an opportunity 
© to put in force their threats, were ſeldom to be 
* feared. But had he been aſſured of a private ſtab, 
© or of as many death's wounds as there were perſons 
* in my family (made deſperate as he ſhould have 
* been by my return) he would have attended me 
into the houſe.” 

So, my dear, what I have to do, is to hold myſelf 
inexcufable for meeting ſuch a determined and auda- 
cious ſpirit ; that's all!—]I have hardly any queſtion 
now, but that he would have contrived ſome wicked 
ſtratagem or other to have got me away, had I met 
him at a midnight hour, as once or twice I had 
thoughts to do; and that would have been more ter- 
rible ſtill, _ 

He concluded this part of his talk, with ſaying, 
0 That he doubted not, but that had he attended me 
© in, he ſhould have come off in every one's opinion 
* ſo well, that he ſhould have had general leave to 
© renew his viſits.” 

He went on—* He muſt be ſo bold as to tell me, 
© that he ſhould have paid a viſit of this kind (but 
indeed accompanied by ſeveral of his truſty friends) 
© had I not met him; and that very afternoon too; 
© for he could not ramely let the dreadful Wedneſday 
© come, without making ſome effort to change their 
© determinations.” 

What, my dear, was to be done with ſuch a man! 

© That therefore for my fake, as well as for his 
© own, he had reaſon to with that a diſeaſe ſo deſpe- 


rate had been attempted to be overcome by as de- 
ſperate 
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© ſperate a remedy, We all know, ſaid he, that great 
« ends are ſometimes brought about by the very means 
by which they are endeavoured to be fruſtrated.” 

My preſent ſituation, I am ſure, thought I, affords 
2 ſad evidence of this truth - 

I was filent all this time. My blame was indeed 
turn'd inward. Sometimes, too, I was halt-frighted 
at his audaciouſneſs : At others, had the leſs incli- 
nation to interrupt him, being exceſſively fatigued, 
and my ſpirits ſunk to nothing, with the view even 
of the beſt proſpects with ſuch a man. 

This gave him opportunity to proceed : And that 
he did; aſſuming a ſtill more ſerious air. 

© As to what further remained for him to fay, in 
* anfwer to what I had ſaid, he hoped I would par- 
don him; but, upon his Soul, he was concerned, 
* infinitely concerned, he repeated (his colour and 
© his voice riſing) that it was neceſſary for him to ob- 
© ſerve, how much I choſe rather to have run the 
* riſque of being Solmes's Wife, than to have it in 
* my power to reward a man, who, I muſt forgive 
him, had been as much inſulted on my account, as 
© I had been on bis- who had watched my com- 
mands, and (pardon me, Madam) every change- 
able motion of your pen, all hours, in all weathers, 
and with a chearfulneſs and ardor that nothing 
but the moſt faithful and abſequious paſſion could 
* inſpire.” | 

I now, my dear, began to revive into a little more 
warmth of attention.— a 

* And all, Madam, for what? —How I ſtared! 
for he ſtopt then a moment or two—* Only, went he 
* On, to prevail upon you to free yourſelf from un- 
* generous and baſe opprefſion— 

Sir, Sir! indignantly faid I— 2 

* Hear me but out, deareſt Madam !—My heart is 
© full—I muſt ſpeak what I have to ſay To be told 

Vor. II, ys — 
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(for your words are yet in my ears, and at my heart!) 
© that you would give the world, and all your hopes 
in it, to have been ſtill in your cruel and gloomy 
* Father's houſe— = 

Not a word, Sir, againſt my Father !—I will not 
bear that— | 

* Whatever had been your uſage :—And you have 
* acredulity, Madam, againſt all probability, if you 
believe you ſhould have avoided being Solmes's 
© Wife: That I have put you upon ſacrificing your 
Duty and Conſcience—Yet, deareſt creature! ſee 
© you not the contradiction that your warmth of 
< temper has ſurpriſed you into, when the reluctance 
© you ſhewed to the laſt to leave your perſecutors, 
© has cleared your Conſcience from the leaſt reproach 
© of this ſort? 

O Sir! Sir! are you ſo critical then? Are you fo 

light in your anger, as to dwell upon words ?— 

Indeed, my dear, I have ſince thought, that his 
anger was not owing to that ſudden impetus, which 
cannot be eaſily bridled ; but rather was a ſort of 
manageable anger, let looſe to intimidate me. 

Forgive me, Madam! have juſt done—Have 
© I not, in your own opinion, hazarded my life to 
< redeem you from oppreſſion ?—Yet is not my re- 
ward, after all, precarious ?—For, Madam, have 
© you not conditioned with me (and, hard as the con- 
dition is, moſt ſacredly will I obſerve it) that all my 
© hope muſt be remote? That you are determined to 
© have it in your power to favour or reject me totally, 
as you pleaſe ?— 8 

See, my dear! In every reſpect my condition 
changed for the worſe! Is it in my power to take 
your advice, if I ſhould think it ever ſo right to take 
it (0 — + Ape 


* (a) Clariſſa has been cenſured as behaving to Mr. Lovelace, 


in their firſt converſation at St. Albans, and afterwards, 2 
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© And have you not furthermore declared, pro- 
ceeded he, that you will engage to renounce me for 
© ever, if your friends inſiſt upon that cruel renuncia- 
tion, as the terms of being reconciled to you? 

« But nevertheleſs, Madam, all the merit of hav- 
ing ſaved you from an odious compulſion, ſhall be 
mine. I glory in it, tho' I were to loſe you for 
* ever—As I ſee I am but too likely to do, from your 
* preſent diſpleaſure; and eſpecially, if your friends 
© inſiſt upon the terms you are ready to comply with. 

That you are your own miſtreſs, thro* my means, 
6 is, Ire my boaſt. As ſuch, I humbly implore 
your favour—And that only upon the conditions I 
© have yielded to hope for it. —As I do now thus 
* bumbly (the proud wretch falling on one knee) your 
* forgiveneſs, for ſo long detaining your ear, and for 
all the plain-dealing that my undeſigning heart 
* would not be denied to utter by my lips.“ 

O Sir, pray riſe !—Let the obliged kneel, if one of 
us muſt kneel !—But nevertheleſs, proceed not in this 
ftrain, I beſeech you. You have had a great deal of 
trouble about me: But had you let me know in time, 
that you expected to be rewarded for it at the price 
of my duty, I ſhould have ſpared you much of it. 


* too much reſerve, and even with haughtineſs. Surely thoſe 
* who have thought her to blame on this account, have not paid 
* a due attention to the Story. How early, as above, and in 
* whatimmediately follows, does he remind her of the terms of 
* diſtance which ſhe preſcribed to him, before ſhe was in his 
power, in hopes to leave a door open for the reconciliation with 
ber friends which her heart was ſet upon! And how artfully 
* does he (unrequired) promiſe to obſerve the conditions, which 
* ſhe, in her preſent circumſtances and fituation (in purſuance of 
' Miſs Howe's advice) would gladly have diſpenſed with !— 
* To ſay nothing of the reſentment which ſhe was under a ne- 
* ce/ity to ſhew, at the manner of his getting her away, in order 
to juſtify to him the ſincerity of her refuſal to go off with him. 
* See, in her ſubſequent Letter to Miſs Howe, Ne xli. her own 
* ſenſe upon this ſubjeRt. 
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Where: And, if I have any 


Far be it from me, Sir, to depreciate metit ſo ex- 
1. But let me ſay, that had it not been for 
the forbidden correſpondence I was teazed by you 
into; ahd Which I had nom continued (every Letter 
for many Letters, intended to be the laſt) but beeauſe 
I thought'you a ſufferer ſtom my friends ; Thad not 
been either 7 confine or il-treated : Nor would my 
Brother's low-meant violence have had a Rundladion 


to m_ D 
— thinking my cas wodtd: have been 

* — deſſ as ydu imagine, had I ſtaid. My 

Father loved me in his heart: He would not ſee me 


r him, and to De Beard; 
and a \delzy of bis ſentence the dent wg T ex- 
petted from the tryal I was to ſtand. 

Vou are boaſting of your merirs, Sit: Lanminthe 

baaſt e Nothing elſe dan attract me. If Per ſonal 

conſiderations had principal weight wich me, either in 
Solmes s dibfavour, or in your favour, I ſnould deſpiſe 
myſelf : If you value yourſelf upon them, in preference 
to the perſen of the eg ry ene I ſhall deſpiſe you! 


Tou may in your farified merits in getting 
me away; * 
plainly,” is wy! — 0 


Make to 1 a title to my regard, which I can 
better approve of; or elſe you will not have ſo much 
merit with me, as you have. with your ſelf. = 

But here, Sir, like the firſt pair (I, at leaſt, dri- 
iſe)" are we recriminating. No 
more ſhall you need to tell me of your Sufferings, and 
your Merits !—your All hours, and All weathers! For 
Iwill bear them in memory as long as 1 live; and if 
it be impoffible for me toreward them, be ever ready 
to own the obligation. All chat I gefire of you now, 
is, to leave it to myſelf toſ ſeek for ſome private abode: 
To take the chariot with you to London, or elſe- 
occaſion for your 
aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance and protection, 1 will ſignify it to you, ond 


be ſtill further obliged to you. 
Tou are warm, my deareſt life !—But indeed tlie 


is no.accalign. for it. Had 1 any views unworthy of 
my faithful Love for you, I ſhould not have been fo 
honeſt in my declarations. 
Then he began again to vow che ſincerity of hi 
intentions, 
But I took him up ſhort: I am willing aa debieve 
oe Sir. It would be inſupportable but to ſuppoſe 
a neceſſity for fuch ſolemn declarations ¶ At 

* he 1 ed to collect himſelf, as I may ſay, into 
a little more circumſpectionl. If I thought there 
were, L would por fit with-you here, in a public Inn, 
1 aſſure you, cheated hither, as far as I know, 
by methods (You muſt excuſe me, Sir !) which but 
to ſuſpect, will * let me have patience either 
with you or with myſelf. ut no more of this, juſt 
now: Let me I beſeech you, good Sir, bowing [I 
ö — * angry l] let me only know whether you in- 
d to leave me; or whether I have only eſcaped 

from one confinement to another? 
| Cheated hither, as far as you know, Madam! Let 
you know (and with that air too, charming, though 
grievous to my heart!) if you have only eſcaped from 
ane confinement to another — Amazing! perfectly 
amazing] And can there be a neceſſity for me to 
anſwer this?— Y ou are abſolutely your own miſtreſs. — 
It were very ſtrange, if you were not. The moment 
Jeu are in @ place of ſaftiy, I will leave you. To 
one condition only, give me leave to beg your con- 
ſent: It is this: That you will be pleaſed, now you 
are ſo intitely in your own power, to renew a promiſe 
voluntarily made before; voluntarily, or I would not 
now preſume . 3 for altho*-I would not be 
thought capable of growing upon conceſſion, yet I 


* — 
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nest had” given me room to hope I had gained; 
That, make up how you pleaſe with your relations, 
«Hg n other man, While 1 am 
ing and ſingle, unleſs I ſhould be ſo wicked as to 
© give new cauſe for high diſpleaſure.” © 
- I heſitate not to confirm this promiſe, Sir, upon 
your own condition. . 
me to confirm it ? en 
Only, Madam, by your word. dS, 
Then 1 never will. n 
He had the aſſurance rene er) © 
ſalute me as a ſealing of my promiſe, as he called it. 
5 — motion was ſo ſudden, that I was not aware of 
It would have looked affected to be very angry; 
yet Lene not be pleaſed, conſidering this as a /ead- 
freedom, from a ſpirit ſo audacious and incroach- 
ing: And he might fee, that I was not. 
He paſſed all that by with'an air peculiar to him- 
ſelf Enough, enough, deareſt Madam! And now 
let me beg of you but to conquer this dreadful unea- 
- fineſs, which gives me to apprehend too 'much for 
my jealous love to bear; and it ſhall be my whole 
endeavour to deſerve your favour, and to make you 
Pens T the world; as In be the 
happier men. 
T broke from him to write to you my teceding 
Luer; but refuſed to fend it by his ſervant, as I told 
The miſtreſs of the houſe helped me to a meſ- 
„ who was to carry what you ſhould give him 
rd M's Seat in Hertfordſhire, dire&ed for Mrs. 
Gents the houſ there. And early in the 
morning, for fear of purſuit, we were to ſet out that 
way : And there he propoſed to the chariot- 
and - ſix for a chaiſe-and-pairof his own, which he had 
rt that Seat, as it would be a leſs- noticed conveyance. 
I booked over my little ſtock of ; and found 
it to be na more than Seven güne foe Ge: 


2154 


with equal freedom and concern. 


and that b alſo waited 
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The reſt of my ſtock was but Fifty guineas, and that 


five more than I thought it was, when my Siſter 
challenged me as to the fum I had by me (a): And 
thoſe I left in my eſcritoire, little intending to go 
"+ 2 _ were n cars 

Indeed my caſe abounds with a ſhocking number of 
indeficate circumſtances. Among the reſt, I was 
forced to account to bin, who knew I could have no 
cloaths but what I had on, how I came to have linen 
with you (for he could not but know I ſent for it); 
left he ſhould imagine I had an early deſign to go 


away with him, and made that a part of the pre- 


ation. "Mins f 
fle moſt heartily wiſhed, he ſaid, for my mind's 
fake, that your Mother would have afforded me her 
protection; and delivered himſelf upon this ſubject 
There are, my dear Miſs Howe, a multitude of 
nctilios and decorums, which a young creaturemuſt 
iſpenſe with, who, in a ſituation like mine, makes a 
man the intimate attendant of her N I could 
now, I think, give twenty reaſons ſtronger than any 
I have heretofore mentioned, why women of the leaf 
delicacy ſhould never think of incurring the danger 
and diſgrace of taking the ſtep I have been drawn in 


| to take, but with horror and averſion ; and why they 


ſhould look upon the man who ſhall tempt them to 
it, as the vileſt and moſt ſelfiſh of ſeducers. 


Bronx five o' clock (Tueſday morniiig) the maid- 


ſeryant came up to tell me, we Brother was ready, 
| or me in the parlour. 
I went down with a heart as heavy as my eyes, and 
received great acknowlegements and . compliments 
from him on being ſo ſoon dreſſed, and ready (as he 
interpreted it) to continue our journey, 
e VEL priate cf EE nnn- 
"> 1 4 He 
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He had the thought, which I had not. "(ior mia had 
Im do-with thinking, who had it 1.6, hen I ſtood 
molt in need of it ?) to purchaſe for noon 
and a ſhort cloak, EY with ſilyer, without ſay- 
ing any-thing to me. He muſt reward himſelf, 
_ artful inctoacher ſaid before the landlady and her 
8 and 2 or his e hee we ſalute 
pretty ſullen Siſter !--He took his rew and, 
as he ſaid, a tear with it. While he aſſured me, ſtill 
before them la vile wretch!) that I had — to 
e meeting with Parents who ſo dearly Ly 


"he cold 1 be complaiſen, my dear, to fich 4 man 


na eee mips 

ve, he me, whether a to 
ey Lord M's Hertfordſhire Seat? His Le 
he ad, was at his Berkſhire one. 

I told him, I choſe not to go, 45 yet, to any of 
his relations; for that would indicate a aa defiance 
to my own, My choice was, to 8 

W el ce from me: 

At 1 N taken by my 

friends For that altho* I had but little of a 

econciliation as it nat; yet if they knew was in 
his 


or in chat of any of his friends (which 
would be looked be e thing) there would 


not be room for any hopes at 
I ſhould govern him as pleaſed, he ſolemnly aſſured 
me, in every- thing. But he ſtill thought London was 
re beſt place for me; and if I were once ſafe there, 
R to my liking, he would go to M. 
as I approved not of London, he would 
of urge wa no inf Gre 


le propoſed, and I conſented, to put up at an 
Inn in the neighbourhood of The Lawn (as he called 
Lord M's Seat in this County) ſince I choſe not to 
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go. thither. And here 1 got two hours to make: 
which, I told him I ſho in writ 
Letter to you (meanin my narrative, w ae, 
greatly fatigued, I had n at St. Albans). Kr 
one to my Siſter, to apprile the f (whether they 
E. ſolicitous about it 1 105 that I was 1 U 

that my cloaths, ſome particular and 
the fi n nh my elricaire, might be 
ent me. | 


He aſked, If I had conſidered whither to Jave 
them directed? 15 
Indeed not I. 1 told him : 1 was a firanger tom 

. e F e 


Wicked oy” teller! 

But, added he, I will 2 aer 
ſhall be managed-—If you dan © chuſe to go to Lon- 
don, it is, nevertheleſs, beſt, that your, relations 
ſhould zhink you there E then they = ablolurcly | 
deſpair of findi you write, xp 
In, To be let or you, ar dr. gene 
Soho-ſquare. Mr. Oſgood is a man — aug 
And this will effectually amuſe them. 

Amuſe them, my dear 122 whom ?-—My Fa- 
ther my Uncles But it mult be ſo A Aue. 
* ready, you ſee |-— 
| S 8 

cordingly. But what anſwer I ſhall have, or whether 

any, is what gives me no ſmall anxiety. 

his, however, is one conſolation; that, if I have 

an anſwer, and altho my Brother ſhould be the writer, 

it cannot be more ſevere than the treatment I have of 
late received from him and my Siſter, 

Mr. Lovelace aid outabous aphaur nd ball and 
then came in; impatiently ſending up to me no leſs 
than four times, to deſire admittance. But I ſeat him 
vord as often, that I was buſy z and at laſt, that I 
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ſhould bebo, till dinner were ready. He then haſtened 
chat, asT heard him now-and-then, with a hearty curſe 
upon the cook and waiters. „ e . brains 


This is another of his perfections. 1 ventured 


at dimmer. | 
Having heard him ſwear at his ſeryant, when below, 
whom, nevertheleſs, he owns to be'a good one; It is 
a fad life, ſaid I, theſe Innkeepers live, Mr. Lovelace. 
Noz pretty well, I believe But why, Madam, 
think you, that fellows, who eat and drink at other 
mens colt, or they are ſorry Innkeepers, ſhould be 
intitled to pity ? garen kee rar 
Becauſe of the ſoldiers they are obliged to 1 
who are generally, I believe, wretched profligates. 
Blefs me! ſaid I, how 1 heard one of them ſwear and 
curſe, juſt now, at a modeſt meek man, as I judge 
by his low voice, and gentle anſwers !— Well do they 
make it a proverb—Like a trooper! © 
© He bit his lip; aroſe; upon his heel; ſtept 
to the glaſs; and lookin ofidently abathed, if I may 
fo fay, Ay, Madam, faid he, theſe troopers are fad 
ſwearing fellows. I think their officers ſhould chaſtiſe 


after wards to check him for his free words, as we fat 


tttdem ſor it. N 


I am ſure they deſerve chaſtiſement, replied 1: 
For Swearing is a moſt unman vice, and Curſing as 
poor and low a one; ſince rer the profligate's 
want of power, and his wickedneſs at the ſame time: 
For, could ſuch a one puniſh as he ſpeaks, he would 
+ | | AGE en 
Charmingly obſerved, by my Soul, Madam 
next trooper I hear ſwear and curſe, PI! tell him what 
an wnmaniy, and what a poor wretch he is. 
Mrs. Greme came to pay her duty to me, as Mr. 
Lovelace called it; and was very urgent with me to 
hy her Lord's houſe ; letting me know what hand- 
© as | ieces, 
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Nieces, and all the family, ſay of me; and what 
wiſhes for ſeveral months paſt they had put up for the 
honour ſhe now hoped would ſoon be done them all. 


This gave me ſome ſatisfaction, as it confirmed 


from the mouth of a very good ſort of woman all 
that Mr. Lovelace had told me. 


Upon enquiry about a private lodging, ſhe recom- 


mended me to a Siſter-in-law of hers, eight miles from 
thence—Where I now am. And what pleaſed me 


the better, was, that Mr. Lovelace (of whom I could 


ſee ſhe was infinitely obſervant) obliged her, of his 

own motion, to accompany me in the chaiſe ; himſelf 

riding on horſeback, with his two ſervants, and one 

1 7 4 M's. And here we arrived about Four 
clock. | 8 


But, as I told you in my former, the lodgings are 


inconvenient. Mr. Lovelace indeed found great fault 


with them: And told Mrs. Greme (who had faid, that 


'they were not worthy of us) that they came not'up 
even to her account of them. As the houſe was a 


mile from town, it was not proper for him, he ſaid, 
to be ſo far diſtant from me, leſt any-thing ſhould 
happen: And yet the apartments were not ſeparate 


and diſtin enough for me to like them, he was ſure. 


3 9 0 be agreeable enough from him, you will 
Mrs. Greme and I had a good deal of talk in the 
Chaiſe about him: She was very eafy and free in her 
anſwers to all I aſked ; and has, I find, a very ſerious 
I led her on to ſay to the following effect; ſome 
E it not unlike what Lord M's aiſmifſed Bailiff 
ſaid before; by which 1 find that all the ſervants 
have a like opinion of him, phe 
That Mr, Lovelace was a generous man: That it 
was hard to ſay, whether the ſervants of her Lord's 
family loved or feared him moſt: That her Lord had 


da very 
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* a very great affection for him ; That his two noble 
Aunits were no lefs fond of him: That his Couſins 
Montague were as good-natured; young Ladies 4. 
.* ever lived: That Lord M. and Sarah and 
Lady Betty had propoſed ſeveral Ladies to him, 
before he made his addreſſes to me; and even ſince; 
deſpairing to moye me and my friends in his favour. 
Bot that he had no thoughts of marrying at all, 
ſhe had heard him ſay, if it were not to me: That 
© as well her Lord as the two Ladies his Siſters were 
_ © a good deal concerned at the ill- uſage he received 
from my family: But admired my character, and 
«wiſhed to have him married to me (akho” I were 
© not to have a ſhilling) in preference to any other 
< perſon, from the opinion that they had of the in- 
« fluence I ſhould have over him. That, to be dure, 
Mr. Loyclace was a wud gentleman : But wildneſs 
© was a diſtemper which would cure itſelf. That her 
Lord delighted in his company, whenever he could 
© oct it: But that they often fe out; and his Lord- 
c Kip was always forced to ſubmit—Indeed, was 
© half-afraid of him, ſhe believed; for Mr. Lovelace 
© would do as he pleaſed. . She mingled a thouſand 
« pities often, that he acted not up to the talents lent 
him Let would have it, that he had fine qualities 
© to found a Reformation upon; and, when the happy 
* day came, would make amends for all; And of 
© this all his friends were fo aſſured, that they wiſhed 
* for nothing ſo earneſtly, as for his marriage.” 
This, indifferent as it is, is better than my Bro- 
- - The people of the houſe here are very honeſt- 
looking induſttious folks: Mrs. Sorlings is the gen- 
tlewoman's name. The farm ſeems cl Kock , 
and thriving. She is a widow ; has two ſons,” men 
grown, who vie with each other which ſhall rake molt 
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both of them, T already ſee, more teſpe&fui to two - 
n 8 their Siſters, than my Brother 
wis to his 
I beteve I muſt ſtay here longer than at fit x 


thought I ſhould. 

1 otight to have mentioned, thit, before 1 ſet out 
for this place, I received your kind Letter (a). Every- 
ching i is kind from ſo deat à friend. 

Low, that after I Had told you of my abſolute 
determination not to go away with, him, your might 

ſed, at your fiſt-hearing that I was, a. 

nally oh The Lord bleſs me 2 dear ! I my- 

ſelf, 4 times, En hardly believe tis], that have 
been led to take fo ſtrange a ſtep. 

Fr 8 not at better opinion of Mr. Loches for 

> ubility. He is too full of pro- 

ec tod many fine things / me, and 
„me. 1755 eſpect, true value, I think, lies not 
in words's” Words cannot expreſs it: The filent awe, 
the Hutthb18," the doubrin eye, and even, the hei- 
les voice, better ſhew it by much, than, as our 

9 0 Shakeſpeare lays, , ee eee og. Kor. 

—— The rattling tongue an | 
Of ſaucy and andacious: eloquence. ' "| 11) (/ 


"Thi tan Hitlead' at üchek l. of upon the #flaric ; 
one of his phraſes but to my ſhame and confuſſon, 
I mult ay, EE know too well ro what to'artri- 
—— tranſport "fate ot it is 10 his N. 

ay es "An to impure it to e 
e expoſes my vanity, ard condemns my fol 
f We have been 3 with notiors of a 
ounded upon a Letter from his intelli nxt 
"How 00 Qfferenc circumftarices eker ff or 
condemmn the fame action What care 1 we to 


take not to confound the UiſtinQtiots of right” and 
; (a) See . 2 Lack 
wrong, 


, 
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wrong, when Self comes into the queſtion — con- 
demned in Mr. Lovelace the corrupting of a ſervant 
of my Father's ; and now I am — to give a kind 
of indire# ap 45 of that fault, by i of 
him what he by that or any other way, of the 
manner in which m relations took my flight. A 
5 eg forward, and artful flight, it muſt 
undoubredly to them. How grievous is that 
to think of |— Yer „„an ſituated, can I put 
them right ? | 

Moſt heavily, he for they take it ; but ſhew not 
ſo e rage. And he can hardly have pa- 
N. to hear of the virulence and menaces of my 
himſelf. Then a merit is made to 
8 of el bis orbearance. 
What a ſatisfaction am I robbed of, my deareſt 
friend, when reflect upon my inconſiderateneſs! O 
that 1 had it ſtill in ed ſay 1 ſuffered 
wrong, rather than did wrong! That others were 
more watiting in their kindneſs to me, than Tin duty 
(where duty is owing) to them 

Fie upon me! for meeting the Seducer Let all 
end as happily as it now may, I have laid up for 
myſelf remorſe for my whole life. Oo 

What till more concerns me is, that every time l 
ſee this man, I am Kill at a greater loſs than before 
what to make of him. I watch every turn of his 
countenance :, And I think I ſee very deep lines in it. 
He looks with more meaning, 1 1 think, than 
he uſed to look; yet not more ſerious; not leſs gay 
I don't know how he looks - But with more confi 
3 formerly; and yet he never 


But here is the thing : I behold him with fear 
now, as conſcious of the power my indiſcretion has 
given him over me. And well may be look more 
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ſignificance, which adorns and exalts a 
Nabe been accuſtomed to reſpect; and who now, 
by a conſcious inferiority, allows herſelf 40 be over- 
come, and in à ſtate of obligation, as I may ſay, to 

x man who, from an humble ſuitor to her for her 


favour, ne the. conſequence and airs of aro- 
tector. 


I ſhall ſend this, as my foriner, by = poor man, 
who travels every day with pedlary matters. 
leave it at Mrs. Knollys's, as you dire... 
If you hear any-thing-of my Father and Mother, 
and 7 their health, and how my friends were af - 


He will 


fected by my unhappy ſtep, pray be ſo good as to 


write me a few Lines by the meſſenger, if his wait- 
ing for them can be known to ll. 
I am afraid to aſk you, Whether, upon reading 
that part of my narrative already in your hands, an 
* ps 12 8 extenuation hes for 
Tour unbappy p? ' 
| Crans HaxLovs: 


a 


LETTER XXXIX | 
15. „Lerziaer, To Joun Wares; E 


Tueſday, Wedn. Apr. 11, 12. 


OU clairs my promiſe, that I will be as parti- 
cular as poſſible, in all that paſſes between me 
and my . goddefs. Indeed, I never had a more 
illuſtrious - Subject to exerciſe my. pen 9 And, 
moreover, I have leiſure; for by her good-will, 
my acceſs would be as difficult to — 4 — of the 
humbleſt Slave to an Eaſtern 5 Nothing, 
then, but inclination to write can be wanting: And 
ſince our friendſhip, and your obliging attendance 
upon me at the White Hart, will not nr. 
I will endeavour to keep my word. 


| a with a full 


 refolu- 
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ves rr mtr Nene once 
again diſappointed me, in to go together (at- 
tended by our ſervants; for ſhew-ſake) to the —— 
Father; and demand audience of the tytant upon 
the freedoms taken with my character. In ſhort, 
to have tried by fair means, if fair would do, to 
make him change his reſolutions ; and treat his 
charming Daugbier wich leſs inhumagity, and me 
with- more civili t.. 
I told thee my reaſons for not going in ſearch of a 

Letter of countermand. Iwasirighty for, if T had, 
I mould have found ſuch a one; and had I received 
it; the would not hae met me. Did ſhe chink, 
that after I had bean more than once diſappointed, 
I would not keep her d her promiſe 3 that I would 
not hold her to ic, hEν had got her in ſo deeply? 
The moment I heard the door unbolt, I was fure 
of her. That motion made my heart bound to my 
throat. But when That was followed with the pre- 
ſence of my Charmer, flaſhing upon me all at once 
in a flood of brightneſs, ſweetly dreſſed, tho' all un · 
prepared for a journey, I ttod air, and hardly 
tho ht myſelf a mortal. »& 11vo. T1 

Thou ſhalt judge of her dreſs, as, at the moment 
I firſt beheld her, ſhe zppeared to me, and as, u 
a nearer obſervation,” ſhe really was. I am a Critic, 
thou knoweſt, in womens dreſſes. Many a one 

have I'taught to dreſs, and helped to undreſs. But 
there is ſuch a native elegance in this Lady, that ſhe 
s all that I could imagine ſurpaſſing. But 
then her perſon adorns what ſhe wears, more than 
dreſs can adorn her; and that's hervexcellence. - 


Ter 'witike fleſh (for, after all, fleſhand blood 
I think the is) by its delicacy and firmneſs, anſwers 
for the ſoundrieſs of her health, — often 


1 
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heard me launch out in praiſe of her complexion, I 

never in my life beheld a ſkin fo i/}utrioufly fair. The 

Lily and the driven Snow it is. nonſenſe to talk of: 

Her Lawn: and her Laces one might indeed compare 

" thoſe: But what -a/whited wall would a woman 

to be, who had a complexion which would 

fy ſuch unnatural compariſons ?. But this Lady is 

wing, all charming fleſh and blood; yet 7 

_ that every meandring vcin is to be ſeen in all 

Leen Parts of her which cuſtom permits to be 
* 

Thou haſt heard me alſo. deſcribe the wavy Ring- 
lets of her ſhining hair, needing neither art nor pow- 
der 3 of itſelf an ornament, defying all other orna- 
ments z wantoning in and about a neck that is beau- 
tiful deſcription, 

Her head-dreſs was a Bruſſels-lace mob, peculiarly 
adapted to the charming air and turn of her features. 
A ſky-hlue-ribband illuſtrated that. But altho* the 
weather was ſomewhat ſharp, ſhe had not on either 
hat or hood ; for, beſides that ſhe loves to uſe her- 
ſelf hardily (by which means, and by a temperance 
truly exemplary, ſhe is allowed to have given 
health and vigour to an originally tender conſtitution) 
ſhe- ſeems to have intended to-ſhew. me, 8 
determined not to ſtand to her intment. O 
Jack I that ſuch a ſweet girl Would be a rogue! 

Her morning: gown was a pale primroſe-coloured 
paduafoy'; The cuffs and robings curiouſly embroi · 


dered by the fingers of this n 
in a running —— of violets, and their 
light in the 


h, gold in the leaves. A 

in her ears. A; white hand- 
he ſame inimitable fingers, 
what ſtill more inimitable 
. all the way 
3 . neee | 


Vor. II 
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r i!) dancing bencath ce den wn 


T nung were the lathe us her mob. Heraproo 
a RoWered en. Hef chat white ſatten, quilted: 
Blue ſatten her ſhoes, braided with the ſame colour, 
without er; for Wüst need bas the prettieſt foot 


in the world of ornament ? Neat Buckles in them: 


And on her charming arms 4 pair of black velvet 
ve-like muff, of her oon iffvention ; for ſhe 
and gives Faſhions as ſh6 plaſes—Her hands, 

velvet of themſelves, thus uncovered the freer to be 
. 4 by thoſe of her atlorer, e 10 1H 

1 told thee What were wy tranſporcs, eben 
the unddra wn bolt pteſented o me my long · pected 
— Aer emotions were more ſweerly ferni- 
ne, after the firſt moments; for then the fire of 


een degan to hk inte a'teſs: Gazing lan- 
8 1 trembled: "Nor knew The how do ſup- 


tations of a heft the had never found fo 
igoyern She Has even Hainti When 1 
Her ih my fappotritg rms. W. 


a 
bn deen That . ea, a (Freely ea 
* her” 2 058k x 16 ves beſo, how 
he Wis For; und not doubting 
A NH once more to int me, I Would 
have drawn her after mne. Then began a eohtention 
the moſt ychetnent that ever T dad wich woman. 
It would pain thy friendly heart te be K the infinite 
ttouble 1 had With her. I begged, I prayed ; on 
wy kfees, yet in vain, 1 begged and prayed her to 
ſwer lier own appointment; And had I mot hap- 
P rovided for ſuch à tug, k hom 
o deal Wich, T aq Certiihly failed in my de- 

nien; hh 46 certaitily 


world have ied het 
in, withort thee and thy brethren i And who knows 


Wut nagt 6 "al — 
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But my honeſt agent. anſwering my Ggaal; (bo! 
not quite Jo foen as 1 expefied, in the manner thou 
knowelt I — — They are coming! They 
are coming ly, fly, my beloved creature, cried I. 
drawing my ſword with a flouriſh; as if I vauld 
have ſlain half an hundred of the yg intruders; 
and, ſeizing ber trembling hands, I drew her after 
me ſo ſwiftly, that my feet, winged by Love, could 
hardly keep pace with Ber feet, agitated by Feagers 
And ſo I became her Emperor. 

III tell chee all, when I ſre thee: And thou ſhale 
chen judge of my difficulties, and of ber perverſeneſs. 
And thou wilt rejoice with me at n 
ſuch a — rr and open eyed charmer.. 

But ſoeſt thou not Bow: (33 I think I do) thewind- 
outſtripping Fair-one flying from her Love: to her 
Love Als there not ſuch a game ?——Nay, flying 
from friends ſhe was reſolyed nat to abandon, to the 
man ſhe was determined not to go off with {—The 
der 1 The Sex, all over Charming contradiction—— 
Hah, hah, hah, hah ! I muſt here I muſt here, lay 
down my pen, to hold my ſides}; for I muſt have 
F 8 

— belienet lh, 'bab, hah 11 — 
lieve, Jack, my dogs conclude me mad: For here 
has one of them popt in, as if to ſee what atled me; 
or whom I had with me. The whoreſon caught the 
ugh, as he went qut.—Hah, hab, hah !+—An 
im pudent dog — O Jack, kneweſt thou my conceit, 
2 2——r——— 1 W ü 
S 12 
beloved Fair- one, n repine not thow 


— — * ſuſpecteſt thy 7 
gilance has — TED care, that 
——— that may be ſtill more 

worthy of thee. wt. + at © 


. 6 
3 
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fall, thou ſhalt: greatly fall. Thou ſhalt have cauſe, 
if that come to paſs which may come to paſs (for 
why: wouldeſt * = off 5 — to Dig 
bv as till thou had 2 
Reformation, deareſt ?) thou ſhalt have cauſe, never 
fear, to ſit down more diſſatisfied with thy Stars, 
than with thyſelf. And come the worſt to the worſt, 
gSlorious terms will I give thee. Thy gariſon, with 
general Prudence at the head, and governor Watch- 
fulneſs bringing up the rear, ſhall” be allowed to 
march out with all the honours due to ſo brave a 
reſiſtanee. And all thy Sex, and all mine, that hear 
of my ſtratagems, and of thy conduct, ſhall acknow- 
lege the Fortreſs'as'nobly won, as defended. 
Thou wilt not dare, | methinks I hear thee ſay, 
0 to attempt to reduce ſoch a goddeſs as This, to 2 
8 3 unworthy of her excellencies. It is im- 
ible, Lovelace, that thou ſhouldſt intend to 
reak thro oaths and proteſtations ſo ſolemn.” 

— — it, is certain. That I 40 
bend it, I cannot W my reverence for her, 
will not let me) ſay. | But knoweſt thou not m 
averſion to the State of Shackles ?—And is ſhe not 
In muy Power T 

20 Bd wile thou, Lovelace, abuſe "that power, 
61 oY 

- Which what, Belford d Which | obmined not b 
ber own conſent,” but againſt it. Z& 

But which thou never hadſt Ad; had ſhe 
©" not:eſteemed thee above all men. 

-. And:which I had never taken ſo much pains to 
obtain, had I not loved her above all women. So far 
upon par, Jack 1 And, if thou pleadeſt Honour, 
— — If mutual, does 
irt not imply mutual truſt, mutual confidence ? And 

what have I had of tbat from her to boaſt of?— 


Nb „ —_—_ 
or 
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For a warfare it has truly been; and far, very far, 
from an amorous warfare too. Doubts, ruſts, 
upbraidings, on her part : Humiliations the moſt ab- 


jet, on mine. Obliged to aſſume ſuch. airs of Re- 


formation, that every varlet of ye has been afraid I 
ſhould reclaim in good earneſt. And haſt thou not 
thyſelf frequently obſerved to me, how aukwardly I 
returned to a; nie) gaiety, after I had been within 
2 ex ather's garden-wall, althoꝰ I had not 
ſeen 01.101 

Does ſhe not deſerve to pay for all this ?—T0 
make an | honeſt. fellow look like an hypocrite ; 
what a vile thing is that! 

Then thou knoweſt what a falſe little rogue he 
has been. How. little conſcience ſhe has made of 
diſappointing me. Haſt thou not been.a-witneſs of 
my. ravings; on this ſcore ?— Have I not, in the 


' height of them, vowed Revenge: upon the faichleſs 


Charmer t?—And, if I muft be forſworn, whether I 
anſwer her tions, or follow my own' inclina- 
tions; and if the option be in my own. power; 
can I heſitate a moment which to chuſe? 
Then, I fanſy, by her circumſpection, and her 
continual grief, that ſhe. expe27s ſome miſchief from 
me. I don't care to diſappoint any-body 1 have a 
value for. 
But O the noble, the exalted creature! Who can 
avoid heſitating when he thinks of an offence againſt 
her? Who can but pity— 

Vet, on the other hand, ſo loth at laſt to ven- 
ture, tho threatened to be forced into the nuptial 
fetters with a man, whom to look upon as a rival, 
is to diſgrace myſelf So ſullen, now ſhe has ven- 
tuted!— What title has ſbe to A. and to a pity 
which her pride would make her diſclaim ? 

But I refolve not any way. I will ſee how ber will 
1 and how . me on. I will * 
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the combatants fair play. And yet, every time I 
attend her, I find ei 
more in bern. 12 


1 linle\romib125 forbid ene 06 chink 
Afar till I am a reformed man Till che Im- 
her 8 ame, and 


EE 
It is trut, . 
ditions, dhe did not think, chat, without any, ſhe 
ſhould be cheated out of berſelf; for ſo the dear 
fob), 4s thou mayſt hear in its place, phraſes it. 
How it ſwells my pride, 40 have) deen able to 
outwit ſuch a vigilant Charmer! I am taller by half 
—— a rt than I was, I look down 
Ou every- pt rr Laſt night I was tilt more 
tool off my hat, as I'walked, to 
few if che Lace were not ſcorched, ſuppoſing it had 
bruſhed down a ſtar 3 and, before I put it on again, 
in mere wantonneſs, ene r 
the moon. 0 
In mort, my whole fouls jey. When: 1 go to 
2 Tag myſelf aſleep: And I awake either 
hag. — t e marl in 3 
2 Tar not yet reformed enough ! 
old thee at — time, if chou remembreſt, how 
capable this reſtriction was, of being turned upon 
the over-ſcrupulous dear creature, could 1 8 
wer out of her Father's houſe and were I i 
poſed to puniſh her for 's faults; and for 
che infinite trouble ſhe herſelf had given me. Little 
'thinks ſhe; dr I have kept an aceviint of both : And 
that, when my heart is ſoft, and all her on, I can but 
wee memoramua, and harden myſelf at once. 
O my Charmer, look to it! Abate ef thy haughty 
airs | Valar wet  ehyſelf upon thy Sincerity, if thou 
art indifferent tõ me 1 5ll noc bear i Now: Art 
thou wot in my POWER Nor, » 


eee —ͤ— oo 
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, that the female affeRation of denying thyLoye, 
Kang avail EE Now, with a heart fo 0 ſo 


jealous as mine Fe. moreover, that all thy 


e 5 Angel, when 1 Lows 
admitte wr 1 epce of this e N Phat 
vill become of Fiſt apt 

But, be my 5 hat it w am f 
penetration, Fe oy ing 'to proceed b For 
and fol LOT time! 


alwa wer, 
Wen LE 1 Univerſity, the * * af 


initial Studies will Ir the Yonker for the one 


Line 2 for the other he genius gug ht 2 
out the” furgre 2555 vine, or PbyGican the 


ſame cautious conduct, with ſuch a vigilance, will do 
either for the Wife, or for the No-wife. When I 
reform, III mary. Tis time 4 aa the ann the 
Lady muſt ay For the ofber, ay #F 1. id 
But how. I camblel—This it is to be in ſuch a 
bunte, that know. not what to. reſolve upon. 
. tell thee! my ineſiningt, as 1 progeed. The'pro's 
and the con's I'll tell thee : But being got too far 
from the track. I ſet out in. J will cloſe berg, I. may 
however write every day {omethipg, and puck IC. a8 
opportunity offers. 
Regardleſs, nevertheleſß, ue inal Lene. 
of. chen ACCHTACY of. of N ing r _ 
ownimperial: will and Nenne. 1 


e aebi 1D R N 
E 70 n CAA e 


Peel Night, April x2- 
Hoe your Darracives, my dear. Vor are the 
noble Freagure yon Ver were. Above diſ- 


. 


| guiſe, above art, above attempting to extenuate a 
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The only family in the world, yours, ſurely, that 
could haye driven ſuch a Daughter upon ſuch extre- 
mities. 


But 1 fo yery woch too for 
them, 129 for the caſe. god 


You lay the blame ſo proper] 10 unſparing 
2 your, meeting bim, that bee drm can be added y 


t ſubject by your worlt enemies, were they to ſee 
what you have written. 


I am not ſurpriſed, now I have read your riarrative, 
that ſo bold, and fo contriving a man—I am * 
to break off— | 
e 


Foy ſtood it out much better and He 
ans r buſting, jealous Mother! 

Dowr'be ſo angry at yourſelf, Did n not do 
for the beſt at the time? As'to your firſt fault, be 
anſwering his Letters; it was almoſt incumbent upon 
you toaſſume the guardianſhip of ſuch a famil 
the Bravo of it had run Ren Aa Wt 

himſelf into danger. L 5990 

Exrept your Mother, 'who has po vil ef be own 
have any of them common ſenſe - 

Forgive me, my dear Here is that ſtupid Uncle 
Antony of yours. A pragmatical, conceited, poſi- 
dve He came yeſterday, in a fearful pucker, and 
puffed, and blowed, and ſtumped about our hall and 
parlour, while his meſſage was carried up. 

My Mother was dreſſing. | Theſe widows are as 
ſtarched as the old bachelors; She would not ſee z in 
a diſhabille for the world M bat can ſhe mean by it ? 
His errand was to ſet her againſt you, and to ſhew 

proved to end rage on your going away. The Wy: 
roved' too evident] wer was the principal 

L- his viſit, 15 

The odd Fl. an defired to ſpeak with her alone. 


] am 
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I am not uſed to ſuch exceptions whenever any viſits 
are made to my Mother. n 21 15 18 
When ſhe was primm d out, down ſhe came to him. 
They locked themſelves in. The two poſitive heads 
were put together—cloſe together I ſuppoſe; for I 
liſtened, but could hear nothing diſtintly, tho* they 
both ſeemed full of their ſubject” r. 
I had a good mind, once or twice, to have made 
them open the door. Could I have been ſure of 
keeping but tolerably my temper, I would have de- 
manded admittance. But T was afraid, if J had ob- 
tained it, that 1 ſhould have forgot it was my Mo- 
ther's houſe, and been for turning him out of it. To 
come to rave againſt and abuſe my deareſt, deareſt, 
faultleſs friend! and the ravings to be encouraged, 
and perhaps Joined in, in order to juſtify themſelves ; 
the one for contributing to drive that dear friend out 
of her Father's houſe; the other for refuſing her a 
temporary aſylum, till the Reconciliation'could have 
been effected, which her dutiful heart was ſet upon; 
and which it would have become the love which my 
Mother had ever pretended for you, to have mediated 
for—Could I have had patiencer” om 
The iſſue, as I ſaid, ſhewed what the errand 'was— . 
Its firſt appearance, after the old fuſty fellow was 
marched off [You muſt excuſe ne, my dear] was in 
a kind of gloomy, Harlowe-like reſervedneſs in my 
Mother; which, upon a few reſenting flirts of mine, 
was followed by a rigorous prohibition of correſpond- 
ence. 6 I S360 WY WOY YEW 
This put us, you may ſuppoſe, upon terms not the 


moſt agreeable, * I defired to know, If I were prohi- 
bited dredining of you For, my dear, you have all 


my , as well as waking hours 
I ean eaſily allow for yourcorreſpondence with your 
wretch at firſt (and yet your motiyes were excellent) 
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The only family in the world, yours, ſurely, that 
could have driven ſuch a Daughter upon ſuch extre- 
mities. 

But you muſt not be br ans too good for 
them, 25 for the caſe. _ 

You lay the blame fo proper properly and ſo unſparingly 
2 your, meeting bim, that nothing can be 5 to 


t ſubject by your worlt enemies, were they to ſee 
what you have wri 


I am not ſurpriſed, now I have read your narrative, 
that ſo bold, and fo contriving a man I am forced 
e 1 
Toy ſtood it out much better and longer —Here 
was PIG my buſtling, * Mother! . 


Dor be ſo angry at yourſelf, Did 
for the beſt at the Aber As to u . ault, 1 
anſwering bis Letters ; it was almoſt incumbent upon 
you 4. 8 the guardianſhip of ſuch a'family, e 
the Bravo of it had run does as den and 


himſelf i into danger. F 
Except your Mother, 1k e i ef bar own, 
have any of them common ſenſe ?? 


Forgive me, my dear Here is that ſtupid Uncle 
Antony of yours. A pragmatical, conceited, pol- 
tve——He came yeſterday, in a fearful pucker, and 
puffed, and blowed, and ſtumped about our hall and 
parlour, while his meſſage was carried up. 

My Mother was dreſſing. Theſe widows are as 
ſtarched as the old bachelors; She would not ſee hn in 
a diſhabille for the world — hat can ſbe mean by it ? 
His errand was to fet her againſt you, and to ſhew 
their e rage on your going away. The pr 

roved too eviden iber this was the Preps 
% his viſit, ©! © * 

* odd creature defied to ſpeak with her alone 
am 
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I am not uſed to ſuch exceptions! whenever «ny viſies 
are made to my Mother... 

When ſhe was primm d out, FRAN ſhe came to/ bim. 
= locked themſelves in, The'two poſitive heads 
pur together—cloſe together I 125 for I 
liſtened, but could hear nothin gdiſanRtly, tho" Aer 
both ſeemed full of their fubject 

* —— good mind, once or twice, to * mille 

open the door. Could I have been ſure of 
hep Ing © bet tolerably my temper, I would have de- 
admittance. But T was afraid, if I had ob- 
nel ir, that 1 ſhould have forgot it ws my Mo- 
ther's houſe, and been for turning him out of it. To 
dome to rave againſt and abuſe my deareſt, deareſt, 
faultleſs friend! and the ravings to be encoutiged, 
and perhaps joined in, in order to juſtify thernſelves ; 
the one for contributing to drive that dear friend out 
of her Father's houſe; the other for refuſing her a 
temporary aſylum, till the Reconciliation'could _ 
been felted; which her dutiful heart was ſer u 
and which it would have become the love which * 
Mother had ever pretended for you, to bare mediated 
for—Cou Id I have had patiencet” © 


The iſſue, as J ſaid, —— erfend * 8 


Ie firſt appearance, after the old fuſty fellow was 
marched off [You mu ercuſt me, my dear] was in 
a kind of gloomy, Harlowe like re ſervedneſs in my 
Mother; which, upon a few reſenting flirts of mine, 
was followed by a rigorous 2 of 'correſpond- 


ence. 
put us, you may ſuppoſe; upon term not the 

moſt Thi por 9 de e If I were prohi- 
=y dredining of you? For, my dear, you, have all 

1 1 well as waking hours. 

I allow rec, Foc here HK 
wretch at firſt ny yet your — were — der 
by the ee 


— upon me; = 
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if poſlible, i it has made me love you, better than be- 
fore; and I am more defirous than elend. 
"But wo ee e a much Genn Bodgble e.mo- 
dre ſhould think-myſelf the unworthieſt of crea · 
tures, could I be brought to ſlight a dear friend, = 
ſuch a meritorious one, in her diſtreſa. I would die 
firſt—And ſo I told my Mother. And I have 9 
her not to watch me in my retired hours, nor to inſiſt 
upon my lying with her conſtantiy, which ſhe now 
does morę earneſtly than ever. 'T were better, 1 told 


her, that the Harlowe:Betty were borrowed 00 be ſet 
over me. 


Mr, Higkman, who. greatly honours you, has, un- 
to me, interpoſed ſo warmly in your favour 
with my Mother, ee Tor Nen p wall me: 
Tit with Me. M3 43% 
. | 1 cannot preſent, urge ro Every particular, une 
bſfs I would be in ſet dehance. T. caze, teaze, teaze, 
for ever | The lane ae. tho anſwered fifty times 
over, in.£Very' eee ee Pe me 
what alife muſt my poor F ee en. 
ber to whom I am writing. 
5 ever ior 17 of 
Man, ge, Ccontriv TO pect— 
hein comes my Note, | Ray. a little 
„my Mamma, if 5358 ben bur but be ſu- 


ſpected] Lean but be chigden for making you wait; 

and chidden I am krachen whether f. or not, in 

the . you, my good Mamma, are ERA 'd1 ne 
c 


Hes. me how: impatient ſhe is How 

N 
e 

have lone ain the key 4 take te kay ior 

De Madam! ep bi; y! rz nh 

1 du way heli n lr as Limb. er 
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my Papers before I opened the door. We have 
* —— Wane erin 2 from me in 

* 4 JON! rr n Us 
2 fins 
very peremptory manner, I aſſure you. What an 
incoherent Letter will you have, when I can get it to 
you! But now I know where to ſend it, Mr. Hick- 
man ſhall find me a m r. Vet, if he be detected, 
poor ſoul, he will "ry ane aber — 


nee mifreſs. 22 
Thurſday, 4 
Inv ad moment Lt —— 2 
And am favoured, at preſent, with the abſence of my 
-N $8227, N | 
Bear Crearure!—1 can account.for al your diffi 
culties A young Lady of "your — or 
The man's afool, my dear, with all his pride, and 
with all his complaiſance, and-affeFted regards to your 
— Let —— — un 
Sometimes I think you d go Berry's 
I know not what to adviſe you to. — if 
you were not ſo intent upon reconciling yourſdf to 
our relations. Yet they are implacable. . Tou can 
ve no hopes from them. Tour Uncle's errand to 
my Mother may convince you of that; and if you 
have an Anſwer to your — your iter; * 
will confirm you, I dare ſay. | 
3 need not to have been afraid of > re 
ether, upon reading your narrative, I thought an 
entenuation could tie for hat you have done. — 
as above, before I had your queſtion, told you my 
mind as to that And I. repeat, that I think, 
provoc ations and inducements confidered, you are free 
from blame: At leaſt, the freeft; that" ever young 
creature was who took ſuch 
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and, poſſibly, tricked on the otber. If any woman on 
earth ſhall be circumſtanced as you were, and ſhall 
hold out ſo ws you did againſt her-perſecutors 


on one hand, and her ſeducer on the other, I will for- 
— for all tho reſt of her conduct, be it what 
Deere 5.1 


All your acquaintance, you may ſuppoſe, talk of 
nobody but you. Some indeed bring your admirable 
character for a plea againſt you: But nobody does, 
or can, acquit your Father and Uncle. 
Everybody ſeems appriſed of your Brother's and 
Siſter s motives. Your flight is, ao doubt, the very 
thing they aimed to drive you to, by the various at- 
tacks they made upon you; unhoping (as they muſt 
do all the time) the ſucceſs of their ſchemes in 
Soltmes 's behalf. They knew, that if once you were 
reſtored to favour, the ſuſpended Love of your Father 
and Uneles, like a river breaking down à temporary 
obſtruction, would return with double force; and that 
then you would expoſe: and triumph over all their 
arts. And now, I heat, they exjoy their ſucceſsful 
malice. * enen eee enden 
Tour Father is all rage and violence. He ought, 
Jam ſure, to turn his rage in ward. All your family 
accuſe yu of acting with deep Art; and are put 
upon ſuppoſing that you are actual y every hour exuli- 
ing over them, with your man, in the ſucceſs of it. 
They all pretend now, that your trial af Wedneſ- 
day was to * (i — — f * 
Advantage ; 1 z MY Mo Ons, nave 
been taken-of your yielding, if you had: yielded. But 
baus, not been to be prevailed upon, they would 
ve given up their ſcheme, and taken your promiſe 
for renouncing Lovelace Believethem who will! 
They own, however, that a Miniſter was to be 
reſent Mr. Solmes was to be at hand And your 
ather was previouſſy to try his authority over you, 
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in order to make you ſign the Settlements.— All of 
it a romantic cuntrivance of your wild - headed fool- 
iſh Brother, I make no doubt. Is it likely, that he 
and Bell would have given way to your eſtoration 
to favour, ſuppoſing it in their power to hinder it, 
on any other 3 their A Wd 


ſo long ſet upon 

How they ok nd fight, when found i 
out, may be better ſed than deſcrit 4] 

Your: Aunt Haring 2 was the firſt that 
went down.to the Ivy 17 in order to ac- 
quaint you that their ſearch was over. Betty fol- 
lowed her; and they not finding you there, went on 
towards the Caſcade, according to a hint of yours. 
eturning by the garden - door, they met a ſervant 
[They don't ſay, it was that Foſeph Leman; but it is 
very likely that it was be] running, as he ſaid, from 
— * Mr. Lovelace (a great hedge-ſtake in his 

and out of breath) to alarm the family. 

If it were this fellow, and if he were employed in 
the double agency of cheating them, and cheating 
you, what ſhall we think of the wretch you-are with? 
Run away from him, my dear, if ſo—No- matter 
r ey pe him, if you cannot. 

Your Aunt and d ally your family were accordingly 
armed by chis . when too late for 
purſuit. They got together, and, when a poſſe, ran 
to the place of interview ; and ſome of them as far 
as to the tracks of the chariot-wheels, arr 

ing. And having heard the man's. tale upon 
» 4 general lamentation, a mutual upbraiding, 
and rage, and grief, were echoed from the different 
perſons, according to their different tempers and con 
ceptions. — returned like fools as they went. 

Tour Brother, at firſt, ordered horſes and armed 
men to be got ready for a purſuit. Solmes and your 
„n Tony were - party, / 833 

Mother 


| 
| 
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Mocher and your Aunt Hervey diſſuaded them from 
Nx, for fear of adding evil to evil; not doubting but 
Lovelace had talcen meaſures to ſupport himſelf in 
what he had done; and eſpecially when the ſervant 
declared, that he ſaw you run with him as faſt as 
could ſet foot to ground; and that there were 
mme men on horſeback ata finalldiſtance off. 
| My Mother's A 1th owing vo ber ſuſpicion, 
that the Knollys's were to aſſiſt in wy Sea, 
ence. i She LETS be | does 
every-thing at once. fall de 4er der protniſed, that 
no mer Lu ſhall there! itdock —— her 
knowlege. 
But Mr. ee a eee d ber Ehe, hol. 
baudman, in the lane we call Finch- lane, near us, to 
meoctve them. Thither you will be pleaſed to direct 
under cover, to Mr. John Soberton; and Mr, 
ick man himſelf will call for them chere; and there 
hill leave mine. It goes againſt me too, to make 
him ſo uſeful to me. He looks already ſo proud 
upon it I ſhall have him (who knows ?) give him- 
ſelf airs. He had beſt conſider, that the favour he 
has been long aiming at, may put him into a very 
_ tickliſh - pÞy fo fe chat can 
oblige, may diſoblige Happy for ſome peo not 
ben to offend! A on 
I will bare patience, if I can, foo Gh, 10 fre 
if theſe -bulllings in my Mother will ſubſide—But 
mungen, J will not long bear this uſage. 
1 am ready to think, that my Mother 
emen ts an Hung aft en tire me ant and; to make 
me the ſooner marry. I I find it to be ſoy and that 
Hichman, in onder to make a merit with me, is in 
the dem plot, I will never bear him in my igt. 
Hlatting wreteh, as I doubt your man is, L wiſh to 
e cha you ere martic, mi yy v0 
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them all j and not be forced to hide youtſellꝭ and bs 


hurried from one inconvenient place to another. 1 
charge you, omit not to lay hoſd on any An 
rtunity that may offer ſor that n 
"Her pwr”: he | oo 


W 
e e Cannock 
She had not beſt ZJariowe me at this rate 
won't. bear ; it. 

I have a vaſt deal to write. L know got what to 
write firſt. n to run 
over. Fry 

_ tam into « private comer of the garden; 40 
be but Er Lark Leak boca we 
Do they think they can prevent a Daughter's write- 
or dong deb des ſhe hs « mind i 
eee generous 
mand ſoorhs to abuſe a generous confidence. 
Tou have a nice, a very nice part to act with this 
iretch=» Who yet has, I think, but one plain path 
before him, I pity you—But you muſt make the 
belt of che lot you have been forced to draw. Yer 
I ſee your poo e 5 if r not offer to 
our conlidence, would ou n 
ere FRE 
Af. ydu think not of marrying foon, 1 appiont:of 
your refolution' to fix fotnewhere' out of his reach: 
Andd if he know not where to faid you, ſo much the 
— ee rags e 

could tout come at aus 7 
Afraid of . bo 22 
5 Ink, by ill means, you ſhoukd demand cf bab 
Nutte alen on of your om 
Mean time I huet Sumy guinrat your 
ſervice, I beg you will aommand them.  Befote 
thy ar gore, Fl take care you ſhall be futth - er 
= 
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I don't think you'll have a ſhilling or a 

willing d — of your own from an anne un- 
leſs you extort it from them. 

As they believe you went away by your own con- 
ſent, they are, it ſeems, equally ſurpriſed@nd glad 
that you have left your jewels and money behind 

ou, and have contrived: for cloaths ſo ill. Very 

tle: 1 this ſnews of their anſwering your 
ue 
eed every one who. knows not what I now 
— mult be at a lois to account for your flight, 
as they will call it. And how, my dear, can one re- 
port it with any tolerable advantage to you ? To 
ſay, you did not intend it when you met him, who 
will believe it . To ſay, that a perſon of your known 
ſteadineſs and punctilio was over-perſuaded when you 
gave him the 1 how kr ar — f——To 
fay you were #ric out of your ſelf, ople were 
to give credit to it, how diſreputable And while 
unmarried, and yet with bim, the man a man of ſuch 
a character, what en it not lead a cenſuring world 
to think? yl 

I want to ſee how! you jor 2) in your Letter for 

EY NI a, I OY 
As you may upon 

things = can offer, inſtead of ſending what you 
write for, pray accept the ſum I tender. What will 
Seven guineas do?. And 1 will find a way to ſend 
alſoany of my cloaths and linen for, — ſupply. 
beg. my — Clariſſa, that you will not put your 
—— — upon a foot with 9 in-reful; 
to accept of my offer. If you do not oblige me, 
ſhall be apt wo think, that you rather incline to be 
obliged to bim, than to favour me. And if I find 
this, E ſhall not know how to moto e your 
in othet reſpects. 

r inform me of cvery- thing chat paſſes berween 


you 
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you and him. My cares for you (however needleſo, 
from your on prudence) make me wiſh you to con- 
tinue to be very minute. If — — that you 
would tell me of if I nere preſent, 
down in writing, altho', from your natural diffi 
it ſhould not ap — to you — ge 
your pen, or of my knowing. A ſtander · by may 
ſee more of the game than one that plays. Great 
conſequences, like great-folks, are generally attended, 
— Ce mal cu and litle in- 

ents 
Upon the whole, I do not now think it is in your 
power 25 diſmiſs him when you pleaſe. I appriſed 
you beforehand that it would not. I 2 peat 4—— 
fore, that were I you, : ern 
— — him. So lo e * _ 
you may. 2 y obſervable, — ſuch deli 
as yours, muſt be that behaviour in him, which 
make him unworthy of ſome confidence. 
Tour Relations, according to what oldAritony-ſays = 
W 
not gain your ſuppo n them 
— flight) ſeem to expect, that your will throw 
yourſelf. into Lady Betty's protection; and that ſhe 
will offer to —— for you: And they vo, that 
they will never hearken to any terms of: accommo- 
dation that ſhall come from that quarter: They 
might ſpeak out, and ſay, from any quarter; for 1 
dare aver, that your Brother and Siſter will not let 
them God leaſt till Their Uncles have made ſuch 
diſpoſitions, and perhaps your Father $00,108 ey | 
would have them make. 
As this Letter will apprize you of an alteration 
in the place to which (your muſt direct your next, I 
ſend it by a friend of Mr. Hickman, wWwho may be 
dds upon. He has. buſineſs in the neighbour- 
er Sorlings; and 5 knows her. He will 
return 
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teturn to Motions ehwniatey and bring back 
any Letter you ſhall have ready to ſend; or ean get 
ready. Its moon-light, He'll not mind waiting 
for you. I chuſe not to ſend by any of Mi. 
Hickman 8 2 preſent, 1 Every 
ur is now, or important; make 
an alteration in vor — pat 
I hear at this «influ my Mother calling about 
her, and y-into motion. She will 
Toon, I er — 2 and wy employment the 
ſubjects of her inquiry, 
U Aae inf dear. May heaven preſerve you, and 
reſtore-you vih Logan: by: bg 


1 ek IN "8 YL | I | py 5 ee es 
lay e WT ET 8 A Ul 
Nb. CL 41584 Hanziows, To Miſs, Hows. 

„eee pd] 13 
1 * infinitely 2 * ever - dear and ever- 
7 — Sn — 
h your enn 
Naarn 2m 
Had I not to conſole war eee 
owing to wicked precipitation, I ſhould be. the moſt 
miſerable of all creatures. As it is, I am enough 
puniſhed in the loſs of my charafter, more valuable to 
me than my life; e 
plaxities which, confficting with my hopes, and each 
getting the victory by turns, harrow up my ſoul be- 
ctween them. 


Think, however, that ycu ſhould obey Mo- 
cher!“ and decline a- corre} * 
leaſt for the preſent. Take care how you fall into 


"WIE for That . 


* * — 8 
"5 
* 1 GxX- — 3 2 


e 
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ſome of them, at leaſt; to permit, that I ſhould be 
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ited correſpondence a correſpondence which I thought 
it in my power to diſcontinue at pleaſure, My ta- 
lent is ſcribling, and I the readier fell into this free- 
dom, as I found delight in writing z having motives 
too, which I. thought laudable ; and, at one time, 
the iflion of all my friends, to write to him (a). 
Yet as to chis correſpondence, what hurt could 


ariſe from it, if your Mother could be preyailed upon 
bo yr — continued So much prudence 


diſcretion as you have; and you, in writing to 


me, lying under no temptation. of following fo bad 
-an 


— I have ſet My Letters too occa- 


I thank you, my dear, maſt cordially I thank 
you, for your kind offers. You may be aſſured, 
that I will ſooner be beholden to you, than to any- 
body living. To Mr. Lovelace the laſt, Do not 


therefore think, that by declining your fayours I have 


an intention to lay myſelf under obligation to him. 
I am willing to hope (notwithſtanding what you 
write) that my friends will ſend me my little money, 
zer with my cloatlis,: They are too conſiderate, 


to ſuch /ow difficulties," Perhaps, they will not 
in haſte to oblige me. But if not, I cannot yet 


want. F believe you think, L muſt not diſpute wich 
Mr. Lovelace the expences of the road and lodgings, 
till I can get to a fixed abode. But I hope ſoon to 


put an end even to thaſe-ſort' of obligations. 
Small hopes indeed of a Reconciliation from your 


account of my Uncle's viſit to your Mother, in or- 


der to ſet her againſt an almoſt- friendleſs creature 


whom once he loved! Bat is it not my duty to try 
for it N Ought I to widen my error by 
reſentment, becauſe of their reſentment ; which muſt 
appear reaſonable to them, as they ſuppoſe my flight 


obſtinacy and 


(e) Vol, i. p. 16, 7. 
01 2 


Pre 
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2 and as they are made to believe, that 
am capable of triumphing in it, and over them, 
with —＋ man they bate ? When 1 have done all in 
my power to reſtore myſelf to their favour, I _ 
have the leſs to repro bela witn. 
Theſe conſiderations me waver about fl. 
lowing your advice, in' relation to M e; and 
the rather, as he is ſo full of complaiſance with re- 
to my former conditions, Which he calls my 
junctions. Nor can I now, that my friends, as 
— inform me, have ſo ſtrenuouſſy declared 4 gain 
ting of the mediation of the Ladies of: Mr. 4 
| — s family, put myſelf into their protection, unleſs 
I am reſolved to give up all hopes of a Reconcilia 


tion with my own. - 
introduction ee be * 


Let if any ha kz, 
of to effect this deſirable purpoſe, how ſhall terms 


be propoſed to my Father, while this man is with 
me, or near me? On the * hand, ſhould they in 
his abſence get me back by force (and this, you are 
of opinion, they would attempt to do, but in fear of 
* how will their ſevereſt acts of compulſion be 

— 2 my _ from them ꝰ— Mean while, to 


—— me, do I expoſe my- 
N ro while he 3 0 yo” ogether, and unmarried |— 


Ter (Can I with patience Ik the queſtion ?) is it in 

my power ?—O my dear Miſs Howe! And am I ſo 
— as that, to ſave the poor remains of my re- 
putation in the world's eye, I muſt watch the gra- 
 cious motion from this man's lips? 
Were my Couſin Morden in England, all might 
ſtill perhaps be determined happily. 

If no other mediation than his can be. procured to 
ſet on foot the wiſhed-for Reconciliation, and if my 
ſituation with Mr. Lovelace alter not in the interim, 
I muſt endeavour to — 14 in a ſtate of inde- 
pendence till he arrive, that I may be at liberty to 
govern myſelf by his * and ion. 


= 2 
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+ will acquaint you, as you deſire, with all that 
ſſes between Mr. Lovelace and me. Hitherto I 
— diſcovered any · thing in his behaviour that 
is very exceptionable. Vet I cannot ſay, that I think 
the reſpect he ſhews me, an eaſy, unreſtrained, and 
natural reſpect z altho' 'I can hardly tell where the 


| fault is. enn 


But he has doubtleſs an arrogant and incroaching 
ſpirit. Nor is he ſo polite as his Education, and 
other advantages, might have made one expect him 
to be. He ſeems, in ſhort, to be one, who has al- 


ways had too much of his own will, to ſtudy to ac- 


commodate himſelf to that of others. | 
As to the placing of: ſome confidence in him, I 
ſhall be as ready to take your advice in this 31 
lar, as in all others, and as he will be to deſerve it. 


erv 
But tricked away as I was by him, not only againſt 
my judgement, but my inclination, can he, or am- body, 
expect, that I ſhould immediately treat him with 
complaiſance, as if I acknowleged obligation to him 
for carrying me away ?—If I did, muſt he not either 
think me a vile diſſembler before he gained that point, 


or afterwards? hs 


Indeed, indeed, my dear, I could tear my hair, 
on reconſidering what you write (as to the probabi- 
lity that the dreaded Wedneſday was. more dreaded 
than it needed to be) to think, that I ſhould be thus 
tricked by this man; and that, in all likelihood, thro? 
his vile agent Joſeph Leman. So premeditated and 
elaborate a wickedneſs as it muſt be Muſt I not, 
with fuch a man, be wanting o myſelf, if I were not 
jealous and vigilant ?—Yet what a life to live for a 
ſpirit ſo open, and naturally /o unſuſpicious, as mine ? 

I am obliged to Mr. Hickman for the aſſiſtance he 
is ſo. kindly ready to give to our correſpondence. 
He is ſo 22 likely to make to himſelf an addi- 
tional merit with the * upon it, that I ſhall 

| 3 | be 
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by very ſorry, if he riſſæ any · thing with the Mot ber 
I am now in a ſtate of Obligation: So muſt reſt 
ſatisfied with whatever I cannot help. Whom have 
I the.power, once ſo precious to me, of obliging? 
What I mean, my dear, is, that I ought, perhaps, 
to expect, that my influences over you are w 
8 —— I _ _ if I can 
elp it, t myſelf, nor give up the privilege you 
aſe to alow me, of — =. th I think of ſuch 
of as I may not appro ve. 
F Jauk permit me therefore (ſevere as your 
Mother is againſt an undeſigning offender) to ſay, 
that I think your livelineſs to her inexcuſable—To 
paſs over, for this time, what nevertheleſs concerns 
me not a little, the free treatment you almoſt indiſ 
 eriminately give to my relations. oe 
If you will not, for your duty's ſake, forbear your 
tauntings and impatience, let me beſeech you, that 
you will for mine Since otherwiſe, Mother 
may apprehend, that my example, like a leaven, is 
working itſelf into the mind of her beloved Daugh- 
ter. And may not ſuch an apprehenſion give her an 
irreconcileable diſpleaſure againſt me? 
- Tinclofe the copy of my Letter to my Siſter, which 
you are deſirous to ſee. You will abſerve, that 
altho* I have not demanded my Eſtate in form, and 
of my Truſtees, yet that I have hinted at leave to 
retire to it. How joyfully would I keep my word, 
if they would accept of the offer I renew '=-It was 
not proper, I believe you will think, on many ac« 
counts, to own that I was carried off againſt my in- 
clination. I am, my deareſt friend, 
Dur ever-obliged and affeftionate 
| Cr. HarLowE, 
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% bo: FOE EM MH. 
To Miſs An aBtLLa HAATZOWVW ZI. 
_  [Incleſed to Miſs Hows in the preceding.) 
My dear Sifter, | St. Albans, Apr. 11. 
HAVE, I confeſs, been guilty of an action which 
carries with it a_raſh and undutiful a 
ad I ſhould hive thought'it an inexcuiable-one, 
had I been uſed with leſs ſeverity than I have been of 
late; and had I not had too great reaſon to appre- 
hend, that I was to be made a facrifice to a man 1 
could not bear to think of. But what is done, is 
done— Perhaps I could wiſh it had not; and that I 
had truſted to the relenting of my dear and honoured 
ents.— Yet This from no other motives, but thoſe 
of duty to them. To whom I am ready to return 
(if I not be permitted to retire to The Grove) 
on condin ns which I before offered to comply 
it " g 


een | | | 

Nor ſhall I be in any fort of dependence upon the 
pr by whoſe means I have taken this ir#ly re- 

Fant he » inconſiſtent with any reaſonable engage- 
ment I ſhall enter into, if I am not farther precipitated. 
Let me not have it to ſay, Now, at this important 
criſis! that I have a Siſter, but not a Friend in that 
Siſter. My Reputation, dearer to me than life (what- 


ever you may imagine from the ſtep I have taken) is 


ſuffering. A little lenity will, even yet, in a great 
meaſure, reſtore it, and make that paſs for a tempo- 
rary miſunderſtanding only, which otherwiſe will be 
a ſtain as durable as life, upon a creature who has 
already been treated with great unkindneſs, to uſe no 
harſher a word. 5 | 
For your own ſake therefore, for my Brother's ſake, 
by whom (I muft fay) J have been thus precipitated, 
and for all the Family's ſake, aggravate not my fault, 
if, on recollecting every-thing, you think it one; 
| X 4 nor 
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nor by widening the unhappy difference, expoſe a 
11 Cr. Hartows, 

I ſhall take it for a very great favour, to have my. 
e 8 gether With Fifer 
_ -. ,guineas, which you. wall in my eſcritoire 
in key) 3 as alſo. the Divi- 
. 3 claſſes of my little Library; 

14 „u it be. 


- 
. . 
. - 
* - 
- 


if it bt fit, my Jewels Directed 
for me, To be left, till called for, at Mr. Of. 
14 goad's, near Scho- quare. N 


T 
M. LovsLacz, To Jonn BELrORD, % 
VN. Lovelace, in continuation. of his laſt Letter 
(No. xxxix.) gives an account to his Friend (pretty 
mcd to the ſame effect with the Lady's) of all 
| that paſſed between them at the Inns, in the 
Journey, and till their fring at Ms. Sorlngs's, 
To avoid repetition, thoſe paſſages in bis Narra- 
© tive are only extrafted, which will ſerve to em- 
bellifh bers; to open his views; or to diſplay the 

© Humorous talent be was noted for, © 

. Attheir al 


ighting at the Inn at St. Abans an Man- 
day. night, thus be qurites. 3 

The people who came about us, as we alighted, 
ſeemed, by their jaw-fallen faces, and goggling eyes, 
to wonder at beholding a charming young Lady, 
majeſty in her air and aſpect, ſo compoſedly dreſſed, 
yet with features ſo di/-compoſed, come off a journey 
__ which had made the cattle ſmoke, and the ſervants 
. ſweat, | I read their curioſity in their faces, and my 
| Beloved's uneaſineſs in hers, + She caſt a conſcious 


glance as the alighted, upon her habit, which was 
191 *. me 
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n habit, and repulſively, as I may ſay, quitting' my 
ws — — 9 * — hy 
Ovid was not a greater maſter of metamorphoſes 
than thy. friend. To the miſtreſs of the houſe I in- 
ſtantly changed her into a Siſter, brought off by 
ſurprize from a near Relation's (where ſhe had win- 
tered) to prevert her marrying a confounded Rake, 
. love always to go as near the truth as I can] whom 
er Father and Mother, her elder Siſter, and all her 
loving Uncles, Aunts, and Couſins, abhorred. This 
accounted for my Charmer's expected ſullens; for 
her diſpleaſure when ſhe was to join me again, were 
it to hold ; for her unſuitable dreſs upon the road; 
and, at the ſame time, gave her a proper and ſea- 
ſonable afſurarice of my honourable vie es. 
Upon the debate between the Lady and him, and 
.. particularly upon that part where ſhe upbraids 
ln with putting a young creature upon making 
a ſacrifice of her Duty and Conſcience, be writes — 


[Al theſe, and füll more mortifying things, ſhe 


I heard her in ſilence. But when it came to my 
turn, I pleaded, I argued, I anſwered her, as well as 
I could. —And when humility would not do, I raiſed 
my voice, and” ſuffered my eye to ſparkle with an- 
ger; hoping to take advantage of ſweet cow- 
ardice which is ſo amiable in the Sex, and to which 
my victory over this proud Beauty is principally ow- 
ing. J 
She was not intimidated, however; and was going 
to riſe upon me in her temper; and would have 
broken in upon'my defence. But when a man talks 
to a woman upon ſuch ſubjects, let her be ever ſo 
much in At, tis ſtrange, if he cannot throw out a 
Tub to the Whale — that is to ſay, if he cannot di- 
vert her from reſenting one bold thing, by uttering 
5 | | two 
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two or three full as bold ; but for which ame 
vourable anterpretations will lle. 


N tells bin the 
14 oof to correſpond with his” "ot firſt, ly 


. my ptecious Aud innumerable have 
been the. difficulues; thou haſt made me ſtruggle 
with. But one day thou mayeſt wiſh, that thou hadſt 
pared this boaſt 3 as well s thoſe other pretty haugh- 
tineſſen, That thou didſt not reje& Slmes for my 
: ſake : That wy glory, if I valued myſelf upon car- 

ing thee off, was thy ſhame : That I have 

« merit with ay/elf, than with thee, or any-body ww 
© [What a coxcomb| ſhe makes me, Jack f Tis thou 
* wiſheſt thyſelf in thy Father's houſe again, what- 
© ever were to be the conſequence. If erg thee, 
Charmer, for theſe bing” for for theſe for 
theſe wiſhes, for theſe contempts, Iam — Love- 
lace T have been reputed to be; and that thy treat- 
ment of me ſhews that thou thinkeſt I am, ir, 

In ſhort, her whole Air throughout this debate, 
expreſſed a majeſtic kind of indignation, which im- 
plied a believed e of talents over the N 
to whom ſhe ſpoke. 

1 — haſt heard me alien expmtizee upon 

ful figure a man muſt make, e 
lieves ſhe has, more ſenſe than himſelf, A thouſand 
reaſons could I give, why I not to think. of 
marrying Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe : At leaſt till I can 
da es, tha the Joves ane with the prefegcnce [muſt 

W 109-npely Wife. 

I begin to ſtagger in my reſolutions. Ever averſe 
as I was to the Hymeneal ſhackles, how eaſily will 

old prejudices recur Heaven give me the heart to 

be honeſt to my Clariſſa !—There's a prayer, Jack 
| 1 — a: 


. . - wer OST 
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be, for the moſt admirable of women !—Y et, as I 


do not often 1 
F | 


ing 

. hen Tkhokewhrk honourable and 
da and would almoſt wiſh' to be honeſt ?—- Amo, 
ſay; for ſuck a varlet am I, that I cannot altogether 
wiſh it, ſor the ſoul of me Such a triumph over 
the whole Sex, iſ I can ſubdue this Lady My 
maiden vow, 'as I may call it For did not the Sex 
begin with me?—And does this Lady ſpare me? 
Thinkeſt thou, Jack, that I ſhould have d my 
Roſebud, had 1 been ſet at defiance thus? Her 
Grandmother beſought me, at firſt, 16 ſpare ber Roſe- 
bud ; and when a girl is put, or puts herſelf, into a 
man's power, what can he wiſh for further ? while 
I always conſidered op "47 and reſiſtance as a 
challenge to do my — 

Why, reer 
to a all ice to me? — Why will ſhe, by ber 
nar mine ?-— aſt thou not ſeen, in the 

how contemptibly ſhe treats me? — What 
have I not ſuffered for her, and even from her? 
Ought I to bear being told, that ſhe will deſpiſe me, 
if I value myſelf above that odious Solmes ? 

Then ſhe cuts me ſhort in all my ardors. To vow 
faelity, is, by a curſed turn upon me, to ſhew, that 
is in my own opinion, for doubt of it. 
he very ſame reflection upon me, once before (v0. 
In my power, or out of my power, all one to this 
Lady.—80, Belford, my poor vows are crammed 
down my throat, before they can well riſe to my lips. 
And what can a Lover ſay to his Miſtreſs, if ſhe will 
either let him lye nor fwear f | 


) See Vol. i. p. 223. (6) Ibid. p. 378. 


One 
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One little piece of artifice I had recourſe to: When 
| i puſhed: hard for me to leave her, I made a 
ueſt to her, upon a condition ſne could not re- 
fuſs and pretended as much gratitude upon her 
oma if it ware 2 favour of the laft con. 


And what was This but to promiſe. what ſhe 
had- before promiſed, Never to marry any other 
man, while Fam living, and ſingle, unleſs I ſhould 
give her cauſe for high diſguſt againſt me. This, 
know, was | nothing, becauſe ſhe could 
be offended at any time: and was to be the ſole judge 
of the offence. But it ſhewed her, how reaſonable 
c 
Learn 4% 
She: conſented 3 and aſked, What ſeouriry Her 


She — Wonks But I- an 
cuſs for ſealing it: And in the ſame moment (ſince 
to have waited for conſent, would have been aſking 
for a denial) ſaluted her. And, believe me, or not, 
| but, as I hope to live, it was the firſt time I had the 
| =_ to touch her charming lips with mine. — 
; I tell thee, Belford, that That ſingle 

(wn modeſtly put — — veg 2 
| elf, — — another 
time) delighted me more than ever I was delighted 
by the-Uliimaium with any other woman.—So pre- 
cious does awe, reverence; and appreheaded-probu- 
bition, make a favour 
And now, Belford, I am only afraid, that 1 ſhall 
be - 200 cunning z for ſhe does not at preſent falt 
enough for me. r 
the dear creature yer. 

I pt the Brother's part on Manday night before 


FE, ey ad 3 
29 
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don for carrying her off ſo for a jour- 
ney; prated of the joy my Father and Mother, and 
all our friends, would have on receiving her; and 
This with ſo many circumſtances, that I perceived, 
by a look ſhe gave me, that went thro my very 
reins, that I had gone too far. I apologized for it 
indeed when alone ; but I could. not penetrate for 
'the ſoul af ane, whether I made che matter better 
or worſe hy it. 3 

> "Bib Lach ut oo frank nne! My ſucceſs, and 
che joy I have becauſe of the jewel I am half in 


the door: qui 
This is 40 e led ay Ser. Would ſhe. but 
out, as I do—But I muſt learn reſerves of her. 
She muſt needs be unprovided of money: But has 
too much pride to accept of any from me. I would 


Care — enen | 


have had her to go to — town, if poſſible, ut 
"TI get ber to conſent 10 go] in order to provide herſelf 


with the richeſt of filks' which That can afford. But 
neither is this to be aſſented to. And yet, as my in- 
tell acquaints me, her implacable relations are 
2 — to diſtreſs her all they can. 

Theſe wretches have been moſt gloriouſly raving, 


Wire ſince her flight; and ſtill, thank Heaven, con- 
tinue to rave; and will, I hope, for a twelvemonth 
to come. Now, at laſt, it is my Day 


Bitterly do they regret, that they permitted her 


poulery-viſits and garden- gs, rg 9 gave her the 


opportunity to effect an eſcape which they ſuppoſe 


preconcerted. For, as to her dining in the Ivy-bower, 
they had a cunning deſign to anſwer upon her in that 


iſſion, as told ] her Lover (a). 
"They loſt, 2 ſay, an _— pretence for 


| | ae her more cloſely on my threatening to reſcue 


her, if they offered to R to 
(a) See p. 20. * 
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old Antony's moated houſe: (a). For this, as I told 
thee at the Hart, and as I once hinted to the dear 
Creature herſelf (), they had it in deliberation to 

do; ending, that I might attempt ro carry 
her off, either with or without her conſents on ſome 
one of thoſe connived · at excurſiouns. 
But here my honeſt Toliph,:win-gave me he in- 
formation, was of admirable: ſervice to me. I had 
taught him to make the Harlowes believe, that I was 
as communicative to my ſervants, as their ſtupid James 
was to. Joleph(c) :'Joleph, as they ſuppoſe, by 
tampering with Wil (a), got at all my fearets, and 
was acquainted with all my motions: And having 
alſo undertaken to watch all theſe of 79 i 
dy (e), the wiſe! . 
Belbvedʒ and ſo was 

once had it in my head (and e 
in a former) in caſe ſuck a ſtep ſhould i. ge 
to attempt to carry her off by ſurpriae fro 
Woodhouſe; as it is remote from the dwelling-houſe. 
bo — Sts certainly have effect - 

Make Pa bo, help of the: Confraternity : And it would 

have an action worthy of us All. But Joſeph's 
Conſcience, as he called it, ſtood in my way'z for he 
thought, it muſt have been known to be done by his 
connivance. I could, I dare ſay, have overcome this 
ſcruple, as eafily as J did many of bis/others, had I not 
depended, at one time upon her meeting me at a mid- 
night or late hour [And, if ſhe had, ſhe never would 
have gone back]; at other times, upon the cunning 
family's doing my work oy Ts. ot hp. oor their 
knowlege or their wills. 

(a) See p- 143— 146. 166. | 
- 1 boned 4 43 


alſo Fe. 


explained i Letter of this olume. 
8: See Vol. i. p. 192, 193. 227, 248, hi. 4 
(ee Vol. i. p. 229. 


For 
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For well I knew, that James and Arabella were 
——ů ů — 
provoentions, till, ring her out, t either 

made her Solmes's Wife, or guilty of ſome ſuch raſh- 
neſs as ſhould throw her for ever out of the favour 
of both her Uncles; though they had too much ma- 
lice in their heads to intend ſervice to me by their 


perſecutions of her. 
LETTER XLIV. 


Mr. LovzLiact, To Joann BELFfORD, n 
I Continuation. 


Obliged the dear creature highly, I could perceive, 
[ by bringing Mrs. Greme to attend her, and to 
fuffer that good woman's recommendation of lodg- 
inguti tame plate; om her reflaal to go to The Laws. 

She muſt believe all my views to be honourable, 
when I had provided for her no particular lodgings, 
leaving it to her choice, whether ſne would go to 
M. Hall, to The Lawn, to London, or to either of 
— — family. 

She was viſibly ae 
— the chaiſe with her, and riding on 
horſeback: myſelf. 
-.. Fome would have been apprehenſive of 
mhay-might paſs-berween her and Mfrs. Greme. But 
a all my relations either know or believe the juſtice 
——— I was in no pain on that 
account; and the leſs, as I have been always above 
hypocriſy, or wiſhing to be thought better than I 
am. And indeed, what occaſion has a man to be an 
Hypocrite, who has hitherto found his views upon 
the Sex better anſwered, for his being knon to be 
a Rake ?— Why, even my Beloved here denied not 
to correſpond: with me, tho her friends had caught 
ber to think me a Libertine. Who. „ 
trying a new and worſe character.? 
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And then Mrs. Greme is a pious matron, and 
- would not have been biaſſed againſt; the truth on any 


conſideration. She uſed — while there were 


any hopes of my Reformation, to pray for me. She 
hardly continues the good cuſtom, I doubt; for her 
worthy Lord makes no ſcruple, occaſionally, to rave 
againſt me to man, woman, and child, as come 
8 — way. He is very undutiful, as thou knoweſt, 

a „I may ſay fo ; ſince all duties are reciprocal. 

or Mrs. Gretne, poor woman when my Lord 
arg ns and is at The Lawn, and the Chap- 
lain not to be found, ſhe prays by him,” or reads a 
chapter to him in the n or ſome other good 
book. [24 » 4695 9413 { 1 
Was it nine right; t< nie ſuch a 

ſort of woman to the dear creature; and to 
leave them, without reſerve, to their own talk? 
And very buſy in talk I ſaw they were, as they rode; 
— 1 it too; for moſt ee genes my 


' Thope I ſhall be honeſt, —— But 2s 
— — — are not our on maſters at all times, 
1 muſt endeavour to keep the dear creature unappre- 
henſive, until I can (get her to our ance's in 
London, or to ſome other ſa afe plate there. Should 
1, in the interim, give her the leaſt room for ſuſpi- 
cion; or offer to reſtrain her; ſhe can make her ap- 


peals to ſtrangers, and call the country in upon me; 


and, perhaps, throw herſelf upon her Relations on 
their own terms. And were I now to loſe her, how 
unworthy ſhould I be to be the Prince and Leader 
of ſuch a Confraternity as ours How unable to 
„ eee 
women! 

As things at preſent ſtand, ſhe dare not own, that 
the went off -againſt her own conſent; and I have 
Nr eee that 


ſhe eſcaped wiib it. * 4 H She 


SA c£4a GJ 


„ d TWWTOYTEC7. 


[ 
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She has received an Anſwer from Miſs Howe, to 
the Laterowritten to her from St. Albans (a). 
Whatever are the contents, I know not; but ſhe 


was drowned in tears on the peruſal of it. And I m 
the ſufferer. 


Miſs Howe is a charming: creature do but Bar 
foundedly ſmart and ſpiritful. I am à good deal 
afraid of her. Her Mother can hardly keep her in. 
I muſt continue to play off od Antony, by my boneſt 
Joſeph, upon That Mother, in order to manage That 
Daughter, and — 2 Beloved to an abſolute de- 
pendence myſelf (0. 

Mrs. Howe h is impatient of contmadictzon. So is 


Miſs. A young Lady who is ſenſible that ſhe has 


all the maternal requiſites herſelf, to be under ma- 
ternal controul fine ground for a man of i intrigue 
to build upon A Mother over- notable z a Daugh- 
ter over-ſenſible ; and their Hickman, who! I$—over- 
deither ; hut merely a paſſive— 
_ that I have an object ſtill more deſirable! — 
Yet how py, that' theſe two young Ladies 
lived ſo near other, and are ſo well acquainted ! 


tan —— * I ave INS Weds 


But one man cannot have every wornan waht hey. 


ing-+Piry tho'—when GOT is ſuch a VERY Wo 
yer t 4 


LET TR XLv. 


Mr. Lovziac E, 70 Joux Bxtrond, ab 
N tn Continuation. 


EVER was there ſuch a pair of ſcribblin 
Lovers as we; yet perhaps whom it To m 
concerns:to keep. from each other what «7-797 
She wont have any+thing elſe to do. I would, if ſhe'd 
(a) Letter xxxii. «Ws Lp. 1934. an 


Yo. II 
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let me. TI am not reformed enough for a Huſband. 
Patience is à virtue, Lord M. lays. Slow and ſure, 
is another of his ſentences, If I had not à great deal 
of that Fes 1 ſhould not have waited) — 
own time of ripening into execution my upon 
Themſelves. and upon their Goddeſs-· Daughter. 

My Beloved has been writing to her faucy friend, 
1 — all that has befallen her, and what — 
between us hitherto. She will poſſibly have fine ſub- 

for her pen, if ſhe be as minute as I am. 

I would/not-be- ſo barbarous, a8 mit old An- 
tony to ſet Mrs. Howe againſt her, 544 Inet dread 
the conſequences of the eorreſpendence between the 
two young Ladies, So lively the one, ſo vigilant, ſo 

nt both, who would not wiſh to outwit ſuch 
girls, and to be able to twirlchem round his finger? 

y Charmer has written to her Siſter for her 
Cane for ſome Gold, and for ſome of her Books, 
What Books can tell her more than ſhe f But 

T can, So ſhe had better ſtudy me | 

She may write, She mult be obliged t e ar laſt, 
with all her pride. Miſs Howe indeed will be ready 
enough to ſupply her; but I queſtion, whether ſhe 
can do it without her Mother, who is as covetous as 
the grave. And my agent's agent, old Antony, has 
already given the Mother à hint which will make 
her jealous of pecuniaries. 

Beſides, if Miſs Howe has money by — 1 can 
put her Mother upon borrowing it of her: Nor blame 
= Jack, for contrivances that have their foyndation 

cenerofity. Thou —_— my ſpirit ; and that I 
woc be a an obligation upon my Charmer 
— — — Eſtate. 
Lord M. tus more for c, [can ever iſto, 
My predominant paſſion is Girl, not Gold ; nor value 
I This, — it ws: Rr _ gives me in · 


* 4 
* - * 
| | , 4 - 2 * of . 
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I vas forced to put it into the ſweet novice's head, 
0 ul for wy lake as for hers (leſt we ſhould be trace- 
able by ber direction) whither to direct the ſending 
of her cloaths, if hey incline. to do — a 
piece of juſtice. 

If — do, I ſhall begin to nad a Reconciliation; 
and muſt be forced to mule for a contrivance or do, 
to prevent it; and tp avoid miſchief. For that (as 1 
ö oro y a+ > þ a great Paint ich 


Abou mile think me 6 fad fellow, I doubt. But 
ate not all Rakes {ad fellows ?—And art not thou, to 
thy little power, as bad as any ? If thou doſt all that's 
in co. head and in thy heart to do, thou art worle 
than I; for I do not, I aſſure the. 

I propoſed, and ſhe conſented, that her cloaths, or 
whatever elſe her relations ſhould think fit to ſend her, 
ſhould be directed to thy Ccuſin Oſgood's. Let a 
ſpecial meſſenger, at my charge, bring me any Letter, 


or portable parcel, that ſhall come. If not po 


give me notice of it. But thou it have no trouble of 
this ſort from her relations, I dare be ſworn. And, 
in this aſſurance, I vill leave them, I think, to act 
upon their own heads. An would-ave nd more 
to anſwer for than needs muſt, 


: But one thing, while I.chink of its. hich is of 
great importance to be attended 10—You muſt here: 


after write to me in character, às I ſhall do to you. 
It would be a confounded thing to be blown up hy a 
train of my own — And who knows — 
opportunities a man in love may give againſt um- 

ſelf? In changing a coat or wailtcoat, ſomething 
might be ſotgotten. I once ſuffered that Way. 
Then for the ſex's curioſity, it is but remembring, 

in order to guard againſt it, that the mme ef heit 


common Mother was Eve,* 


e Feng anbeathen 1 have changed, my 
| Y 2 name: 


— 
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name: Changed it without an act of Parliament. 
Robert Huntingford? it is now. Continue Eſquire. 
It is a reſpectable addition, altho' every ſorry fe low 
aſſumes it, almoſt to the baniſhment of the uſual tra- 
velling one of Captain. To be left, till called for, 
s at the poſthouſe at 
Upon naming thee, ſhe aſked thy character. 1 gave 
thee a better than thou deſerveſt, in order to do credit 
to myſelf, Let I told her, that thou wert an auk- 
ward fellow; and This to do credit to Thee, that ſhe 
may not, if ever the be to ſee thee; expect a cle- 
verer man than ſhe H find. Let thy apparent auk- 
wardneſs befriends thee not a little: Fer wert thou a 
ſightly mortal, people would diſcover nothing extra- 
ordinary in thee; When they converſed with thee: 
Whereas ſeeing a Bear, they are ſurpriſed to find in 
thee — that is Ike a Man. Pelicitate thyſelf 
then upon thy defects; which are evidently thy prin- 
cipal perfeCtions ; and which'occaſion thee a omg 
which otherwiſe thou wouldſt never have. - 
The lodgings we are in at preſent are not conve- 
nient. I was ſo delicate as to find fault with them, as 
communicating with each other, becauſe I knew ſhe 
would; and told her, That were T ſure ſhe was ſafe 
from purſuit, I would leave her in them (ſince ſuch 
was — aner to 
London. | a 
She —— an Infdel againſt all n and ap. 
| ces, do not 'banzſh even dhe 
r= from her heart 22 
Here are two young likel rolls; — of the 
WidowSorlings; that's ther name of our landlady. 
he only, at preſent, admired them in their 
dub work How greedily do the Sex ſwallow 
Fate Did I not once, in the ſtreets of London, 
* ſee a well - dreſſed handſome girl laugh, bridle, and 


Tanger the a ſooty dog, a chimney- 
« viiik0 * ſweeper: 


— ee hdd ” 
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* ſweeper: Who, with his empty ſack croſs his 
* ſhoulder, after giving her the way, ſtopt, and held 
up his bruſharid ſhovel inadmiration of her?=Egad, 
girl, thought I, 1 deſpiſe ches as Lovelace: But 
were 1 the chimney-ſweeper; and could only bin, 
trive to get into thy 1 my life to thy virt 
I would have thee— cw dt / 

So pleaſed was I with the younger Sorlings, for the 
de gane, of her works, that I kiſſed her, and ſhe made 
me a courteſy for my condeſcenſion ; and bluſned, 
and ſeemed 22 all over: Encouragingly, yetin- 
nocently, ſhe adjuſted her handkerchief; and looked 
towards the door, as much as to ſay, She would not 
tell, were I to kiſs her again. 

Her elder Siſter popt upon her. The conſcious 
girl bluſhed again, and looked ſo confounded, that I 
made an excuſe for her, which gratified both. Mrs. 
Betty, ſaid I, I have been ſo much pleaſed with the 
neatneſs of your dairy- works, that I could; not help 
faluting your Siſter: You have your ſhare of merit in 


them, am ſure Give me leave 


Good "ſouls 1-—I like them both—She.c courtefied 


bod How LH love a grateful temper! O that wy 


Clariſſa were but half ſo acknowlegingg 

I think I muſt get one of them to attend my 
Charmer when ſhe removes. The Mother ſeems to 
be a notable woman. She had not beſt; however, be 
too notable? Since, were ſnhe by ſuſpicion to give a 
face of difficulty to the matter, it would prepare me 
for a trial with one or both the Daughters. ; 
Allow me a little rhodomontade, Jack—But really 
and truly, my heart is fixed. I can think of no 
creature breathing of the Sex, but my Gloriana. 


—— — 


8 = " 1 , : 
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LETTER XIVI. 

2. Levil Ac, To Jou. he th. | 
alavy.! In Continuation. | WT 

TPP HIS Wolneltnys z the day that I was to have 

loſt my Charmer for ever to the hideous Solmes! 

With , whe hgh — —.— and heart s- enſe can I 

over my Men in Straw at 
— mtr" Yet tis perhaps beſt for them, that 
ſhe got off as ſhe did; Who knows what conſequences 
raiahe favs followed upon my attending her in; or 
inn th went» i YR PR INN 
followed by my, Myrmidons? 

But had I even gone in with her un-actompanies, 
I thin T had but little reaſon: for apprehenſion : For 
well thou knoweſt, that the dame Spirits which value 
themſelves upon Reputation, and are held wichin the 
fkirts of the Law by political conſiderations only, may 

be compared to an infectious Spider; which will run 
into his Hole the moment one of his threads is touched 
by a finger that can eruſh him, leaving all his toils 
defenceleß, and to be hruſtted down at the will of the 
potent inbader. While a filly Fly, that has neither 
courage nor ſtren —— no ſboner gives notice 
— buz and its ſtruggle, of its being intangled, but 
out ſteps the ſel . eitchmſeribed ty rant, winds round 
and round the pcor inſect, till —— with his 
boweE ſpun toils; and when —— ſecuretl; that it 
can neither move leg nor wing, f It, as if for 
a ſpectacle to be pms. es, Then ſtalking to the 
door of his. cell, turns about; glotes over it at a diſtance; 
and, ſometimes ad vancing, ſomething retiring, preys 
at leiſure ipom its vitalss. 

But now I think of it, will not this compariſon do 
as well for the intang led girls, as for the tame ſpirits ? 
— Better o' my conſcience !—'Tis but comparing the 
Spider to us brave fellows; and it quadrates. 

Whatever 


ee ˙*¹³ͤ⅝;A . ˙ÜꝛA⏑0 m .. Yon 
- 
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Whatever our hearts ate in, our heads will follow. 
Begin wich Spiders, with Flies, with what we will, 


Girl is the centre of gravity. and we ab tend 


to it. * N O; 

| Nevertheleſs, to 10085 1 that 
theſe tame /pirits ſtand a poor chance in a fair offen- 
five war with ſuch of us mad fellows, as are above all 


Lau, and ſcorn to feulk behind the ee ſcreen 


of Repitation. 
Thou knoweft; that i never ſcropled to throw m 
. wry 6d paged i 
later :1 One or two, . no: fear; will take the part of a 
ſingle adventuter, if not intentionally, in fa : hold- 
ing him in, while others hold in the principal antago- 
niſt, to the augmentation of their mutual proweſs, 
till both ate prevailed upon to compromiſe, or one to 
abſent. upon the whole, the Law-breakers 
have the advantage of the Law-keepers, all the world 
over 3-at-leaft for a time, and till they have run to the 
end of their race.— Add to this, in the queſtion be- 
tween me and the Harlowes, that the whole family 
of them muſt know that they have injured me—mutt _ 
therefocobe afraid of me Did they not, at their own 
Church, cluſter like bees, when they ſaw 
me enter it? Dee venture 


out neben 


James, indetd, was not there. If he had, "hob. 
perhaps have endeavoured to leak valiant. Hut there 
15 a fott of valour ia the face, which, by its over- 
bluſter, ſhews fear in the heart + Juſt ſuch a face would 
James Harlowe's have been, had I madethema viſit. 
When & have had ſuch 1 face and ſuch a heart as 1 
tave deſcribed to deal with, I have been all calm and 
ſerens, and left it to the friends of the bluſterer (as I 
have done to the Harlowes) ta do my work for me. 

am about muſtering upũn my memot x, all that I 
have ever done, that r thought paike-yord, 
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or but barely tolerable. I am afraid thou canſt not 
help me to many re membrances of this ſort; becauſe 
I never-4s-fo bad as ſince I have known thee. | | 
. Have 1 not had it in my heart to do ſome 

that thou canſt remind me of? Study for ine, Jack. 
I have recollected ſeveral inſtances, which I think will 
ſitell i But ſee if thou canſt not help me wm 
which 1 may have forgot. 

This I may venture to fay, That the principal blot 
in my eſcùtcheon is owing to theſe Girls, theſe con- 
founded Girls. But for Them, I could go to church 
with a ood conſcienee: But when I do, There 
an Eyery<where _ Satan 3 — for 
me! 

But, Nowy Fchink of it; 8 governon ſhould 
nt On for the 3 and others for 
the Men? Full as proper, I think, for the promotin 
of true piety in bech (much better than the — 
goguc-lattices) as ſeparate been for their 
education. 9 

There are already male and female dedications of 
Churches, 

{VV SE; Swithin's, $t. Stiphen's, St. Thomas's, St. 

George's, und ſo forth, might be appropriated to the 
men; and che Santa Katharina's, Santa Anna 8, Santa 
Maria s, Santa-Margaretta's, for the women. 

Yet, were it ſo, and life to be the forſeiture of 
being found at the female Churches, 1 — = 
like a ſecond Clodius, ſhould change 
come at my Portia or Pompeia, tho —— 
ter of a Cato, the other the Wife of a Cæſar. 
But how I excur el— Let thou uſedſt to ſay, thou 

hkedſt my excu If thou doſt, thou It have 
enow of them: For — a ſubject I ſo much 
adored; and with which I ſhall probably be com- 
pelled to have: Jo much. 2 n 


But 
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- But let me call myſelf back to my recordation-ſub- 
—.— needeſt not remind me of my Roſebud. 

have her in my head ; and moreover have contrived 
to give my Facone an hint of that affair, by the 
agency of honeſt Joſeph Leman (a); altho' I have 
not reaped the ps -for credit of her acknowlege- 
That's the dei; and it was always my hard fate— 
— — I do that is good, is but as I ought !— 
Every-thing of a contrary nature is brought into the 
moſt glaring'light againſt me!—ls this fair? Ought 
not a balance to be ſtruck ? and the credit carried to 
my account? et I muſt own too, that J half-grudge 
Johnny this blooming maiden; for, in truth, It 
a fine woman c rich TN hang about a N 
man's neck. 
Surely, Jack, i I am guilty of a fault in my uni- 
r adorations of the Sex, the women in general 
ought to love me the better for it. 

And ſo they do, I thank them heartily ; ; except 
here and there a covetous little rogue comes croſs me, 
ho, under the pretence of loving virtue for 1 its own 
ſake, wants to have me all to herſelf. 

4 pe 2 enough. 


Ali em, for the jon , 
inſt E 1 T E R XLVII. 


2 css HARTOWE, To Mb Hows: 


1 0 Thurſday Night,” April 13. 
Always loved writing, and my unhappy fituation 

I gives me now enough of it; and you,” I fear, too 

— I have had another very warm debate with 


Mr. Lovelace! It brought on the ſubject which you 
adviſed me not to decline, when it handſomely offered. 
And 1 want to have either your acquittal or blame for 
r | 
+... (a) Ses p. 28. 67. 
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The impatient wretch ſent up to me ſeveral times, 
while I was writing my laſt to you, to deſire my com · 
pany: Let his buſineſs nothing particular; only to 
Peas him talk. The man ſeems pleaſed with his on 
volubility; and, whenever he has collected 
abundance of ſmooth things, he wants me to find an 
ear * — Yet he need not; for I don't often 
ify him either with giving him the praiſe fot his 
Fetbolcnels, or ſhewing the pleaſure in it, th be 
would be fond of. TE of yk 75 | v. 
Wben I had finiſhed the Letter, and given it to 
. Hickman's friend, I was going up again, and had 
ot up half a dozen ſtairs; when he beſdught me to 
and hear what he had to ſay. |. 401 
Nothing, as I ſaid, to any new purpoſe had he to 
offer ; but complainings; and thoſe in a manner, and 
With an air, as I thought, that bordered upon inſo- 
lefice: He could not live, he told me, unleſs he had 
more of my company, and of my indu/gence too, than 
I had yet given him. 1885 
Hereupon I ſtept down, and into the parlour, not 
A little out of humour with him z and the more, as 
he has very quietly taten up his quarters here, with- 
out talking of removing, as he had promiſed. 
We began inſtantly our angry conference. He 
provoked me; and I repeated ſeveral of the plaineſt 
things I had ſaid in our former converſations; and 
particularly told him, that I was every hour more and 
more Uiſſerfied with my elf, and with him; That he 
was fiot d man, who, in my opinion, improved upon 
intance: And that I ſhould pot be eaſy fill be 


den me 10 elf. n e A. 
He might be ſurpriſed at my warmth, perhaps; but 
really the man looked-{o like a ſimpleton, | 
and having nothing te fay for himſelf; or that ſhould 
excuſe the peremptorineſs of his demand upon me 
(when he knew 1 had been writing a Lotter which a 

x 8 1 gentleman 


1 
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gentleman” waited for) that 1 flung from bim, de- 
claring, that I would be miſtreſs of my of Hime, 
311 actions, dd not be called te avegutit 
for either 

He was very titioaty un hüe eval G be admitted 
* — And when 1 was obliged to fee 
him, which was ſooner” than I Tked, never did mati 
put on a mote humble and reſpectful demeanodr. 
£ He told me, That he had, upon this oceaſion, been 
entering into himſelf, and had found à greut deal of 
reaſon to blame himſelf for an impatieney and ineonſi 
deration, which, altho* he meant nothing by it, maſt = 
be very diſagreeable to one of my delicacy, That 
having always aimed at a manly Srrefity ald opc 
of heart, he had not till now diſcovered, that both 
were very cofifiſtent with that 1e es, which 
he feared he had too much diſr ; while heſought 
to avoid phe contrary extreme; knowing, that in me 
he had to deal with a Lady, who deſpiſ S r 
crite, and who was above all flattery. But, 
this time forth, Adel EAT Rel an Mela i . 
whole behavioür, as as might be expected from a man 
who knew himſelf to be honoured with the preſerice 
and converſation of a perſon,4v56'baed the F gellcate 
6 was his flouriſh. 8 
1 That he might perhaps pen omit 
upon the diſtovery he had juſt now made, to wit, 
That true politeneſs and ſincerity were reconcifeable : : 
But char I. who had, by perverſe fate, been thrown 
into his company, had abtindant reaſon to regret that 
he had not ſboger found this out:. Since, I believed, 
very few men of Birib and Education were firgngets 
tiere 
- He knew netz neither, he ſaid that he had fo badly 
behaved hitnſelf, as to deſerve ſo very ſevere a rebuke. 
Perhaps not, 1 replied : Bur he might, if ſo, make 
another diſcovery from what I hu fad ; ; which might 
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de to my ex difadvan e: Since, if he had io much 
— yo to be ſatisfied — he would ſee what 
an ungenerous —— ſpoke to, Who, when he 
ſeemed to give himſelf airs of humility, which, per- 
haps, he thought beneath him to aſſume, had not the 
ciyility to make him a compliment rr but 
was ready to take him at his word. | 

He had long, with infinite pleaſure, abe l 
flattery-bater ſaid, admired my ſuperior. — and a 
wiſdom in ſo * Lady, Perfectly ſurptiſing-. 
— me, NV {ad he, ſtand: ever: ate. in 


reg 
confine yourſelf to the ſtrict rules of truth, when 
ſpeak of me, to myſelf: And then, altho you thall 
be ſo kind as to imagine, you have reaſon — 
me a compliment, you will have much more to pride 
yourſelf in thoſe arts which have made ſo ane 
r 0 
eally, my dear, the man deſerves. ne Polier 
treatment.— And then has he not made a fool, an 
. fool, of met} 200 afraid himſalf thinks 


Iam ſurpriſedl 8 Madam, mud 
he, at ſo ſtrange a turn upon me I am very un- 

happy, that nothing I can do or ſay, will give you a 
| n of me! Would to heaven that I knew 
what I can do to obtain the honour of your confidence! 

I told him, that I defired bis ab ſence, of all things. 
1 ſaw not, I ſaid, chat my friends thought ĩt worth 
their while to give me diſturbance: Therefore, if he 
would ſet river London, or Berkſhire, bee 
| | 2 


22 
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he pleaſed, it would be moſt agreeable ro me, arid 
mo reputable too. 

He would do ſo, he ſaid, he intended 'to do ſo, the 
moment I was in a Place to "my og a place. 
convenient for me. | 

- This, Sir, will be fo, Kid J. when Joh are” bot 
here to break in upon me, and make the c Hog paged 
inconvenient. | | 

He did not think this place ſafe, he replied; and 
as I intended not to ſtay here, he had not been ſo ſoli- 
citous, as otherwiſe he ſhould have been, to injoin 

to his ſervants, nor to Mrs. Greme at her 

caving me; and there were two or three gentlemen 

2 the neighbourhood, he ſaid, with whoſe ſervants 

oſſiping fellows had ſcraped acquaintance : So 

rd op. could not think of leaving me here unguarded 

and unattended. —But. fix upon any place in England 

where I could be out of danger, and he would go to 

the furthermoſt part of the King's dominions, if by 
doing ſo he could make 'me eaſy. 

I told him lainly, that I ſhould never be in humour 
with! myſelf or meeting bim; nor with him, for ſe- 
ducing me away: That my regrets increaſed, inſtead 
of diminiſhed: That my Reputation was wounded : 
That nothing I could do would now retrieve it: And 


that he muſt not wonder, if I every hour grew more 


and more uneaſy both with myſelf and him : That 


upon the whole, I was willing to take care of myſelf ; 


and when be had left me, I ſhould beſt Know what 
to reſolve upon, and whither to go. 


He wiſhed, he ſaid, he were at liberty, Auto 
giving me offence, or being thought to intend to in- 
fringe the articles I bad ſtipulated and inſiſted upon, to 
make one humble propoſal to me.—But the ſacred 
regard he was determined to pay to all my injunfions 
(reluctantly as I had on Monday laſt put it into his 
power to ſerve me) would not permit him to make 
* * $44. E * It, 
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Ks.. unleſs I would promiſe to exauie him, if Lada 


1 e of it, 

IT ales, in ſame confuſion, What he would fay ? 
He prefaced and on; and. then out came, 
with — diffidence, and many apologies, and a baſh- 
fulneſs which ſat very aukwardiy upon him, a propo- 
Aal of ſpeedy folemnization : Which, he ſaid, would 
put all right; and make my firſt three or ſour months 
(which otherwiſe maſt be paſſed in eg. i 
Prehenſion) a round of viſits and viſiting to and from 

all his relations; To Miſ Howe; To whom vealed: 
And would pave the way to the Reconciliation I had 
ſo much at heart. 

Your advice bad great weight with we juſt then, as 
well as his reaſons, and the conſideration of my un- 
. But what could I f/ I wanted 
ſomebody to ſpeak for me. 

The man I was not angry at/his motion. I 
only bluſhed; and that I am ſure I did up to the cars; 
and looked ſilly, and like a fool. 

He wants not courage. Would he have had me 
catch at his firſt, at his very firſt word 7 I was Hlent 
too - And do not the bold Sex take ſilenoe for a mark 
of favour ?—Then, ſo Jately in my Father's houſe! 
Having alſo declared to him in my Letters, heſore 1 
bad your advice, chat 3 wopld noe chink-of Marriage 
till he had paſſed thro* a ſtate of Probation, | — 
call it Ho was it poſſible I could encourage, = 
very ready ſigns of approbation, ſuch an car 
poſal? 2 — free treatment 0 
provoked from me. If I were to die, I could not. 

He looked at me with confidence; as if (not- 
witkſtanding his con ory baſhfulneſs) he would 
look me through; — eye but now · and · then 
could glance at him. He begged my pardon with 
great humility : He was, afraid 1 would think he de- 
3 other ** but that of a centemptuous 


filence. 
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filenet. True Love was fearful of offending Take 
care, Mr. Lovelace, thought I, how yours is tried by 
that rule]. Indeed ſo ſacred a regard (fooliſh man 5 
would he have % all my dwlerations made before 7 
bonaur ed bim | 

I would hear him no under a 
| confuſion tae viſible, and left him to make his non- 
ſenſical flouriſhes to himſelt. 

I will only add, that, if he really wiſhes for a ſpeedy 
Solemnization, he never could have had a luckier time 
to preſs for my conſent to it. But he let it go off 
and indignation has taken place of it: And now it 
be a point with me, to get him at diſtance from me. 

I am, my deareſt friend, 

* Tour ever faithful and ob 2 


LETTER MI 
Mr. Lovzr ACE, To Jonn Bzironrd, 8 4 


| | Thurſday, Apr. 1 
WZ Jack, thou needſt not make ſich 6 
en 


wonderment, as the girls ſay, if I ſhould hive 
ides already towards reformation ; For 
doſt thou not ſee, that while I have been ſo aſſi- 
duouſly, night and day, purſuing this ſingle charmer, 
I have infinitely leſs to anſwer for, than otherwiſe 
* T ſhould have had ? Let me ſee, how many days 
and nights?—Porty, I believe, after open trenches, 
* ſpent in the ſap only, and never a mine ſprung yet! 
By a moderate computation, a dozen kites might 
have fallen, while I have been only trying to inſnare 
* this fingle lark: Nor yet do T-ce when I ſhall be 
able to bring her to my lure : So more innocent 
days yet !—But reformation for my ſtalking · horſe. 
I hope, will be a ſure, the* a flow method to effect 


: all 
Amy purpoles. + 
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<8] "Then, Jack, thou wilt have'a inzrit too in en · 
80 pen, ſince thy time would be otherwiſe 
worſe el And, after all, who knows bnt 
* by creating new habirs, at the expence of the old, 
* a real reformation may be brought about ? I have 


| : it; and I believe there is a pleaſure to be 


ound in being good, ann ur of Nat. _ 


* madmen, 
$323: dib wont but good men low. 


* By all this, ſeeſt thou not, how greatly preferable 

q it is, on twenty accounts, to purſue a difficult, 
rather than an eaſy chace? I have a deſire to in- 

* culcate this pleaſure upon thee, and to teach thee 
* to fly at nobler game than daws, crows, and wigeons: 
* have a mind to ſhew thee from time to time, in 


the courſe of the correſpondence thou halt ſo earneſtly 


* wiſhed me to begin on this illuſtrious occaſion, that 
- theſe exalted Ladies may be abaſed, and to obyiate 
one of the objections that thou madeſt to me, when 
* we, were laſt together, that the pleaſure which 
* attends theſe nobler aims, remunerates ain Nie 
* they bring with them; ſince, like a ellow 

. _— wert, thou allertedſt, that. women are 
Thou knoweſt nothing, Jack, of the 1 


ol intrigue: Nothing of the glory of outwitting the 


* Witty and the Watchful : Of the joys that fill the 
mind of the inventive or contriving genius, rumi- 
nating which to uſe of the different webs that offer 
to him for the entanglement of a haughty charmer, 


+ who in her day has given him unnumbered tor- 


* ments.—Thoy, Jack, who, like a dog at his caſe, 

contenteſt thyſelf to grow! over a bone thrown out 
to thee, doſt not KD the joys of the chace, and 
mn purſui game: Theſe 1 will endeavour 
to 1 1 ce to, an Wu wilt have reaſon Youbly 


e AE ac 4. 
* 
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\ and;trebly to thank, me, as well becauſe fthy pre- 

Ee amine oa proſpetts beyond 
28 ole I. was admitted to my charmer. 

ve to tell thee, that I was quite right in 


5 that ſhe would ſet up for herſelf, 
— diſmiſs me: For ſhe has a deck in ſo \many 


this place Thad written,. purely to amuſe my- 


4 5 
0 ex oe 
cular this is! ould ſhe nat 
ve a precious ſoul, as well as 
chioks my ſalvation hopelefs,, what a 
/ 0 ee onable word 95 does ſhe pro- 
poſe to reform me Fee 
1 | 0 SHIRY OC! 
* . e | 
_ Wa r can be do 9 n 
15 , and. geh all praiſe but hy which Hows = 
| 10 a of her own. hear 
ho wb it's beak ale digs 
e {run into the P Pha ae 
i 
A veel, fecal, 
K perſ6n, as w e ee 
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3 
'. „ time hi further acquaintaice, and no blow ſtruck, 
nor ſuſpicion given, ever Tefferied me in a 3 1 


* favour!—A. curſed mortification |—* 1 
+ can have no pretence for holding her, he wil 
No fuch' thin as force to be uſed; or ths 


8 72 hinted at: ſend us fafe at Toben 
+ That's all T have for it now: And: yer It müſt be 


* part of my ſpeech,” 

Will this dditnirable — Fe: 
aan 25 vil we del "the! ablo 
Jutely 5.1 5 2 vi The 


„ 


2 1 l ds 
* when the is 


Kan þ bog ook CEE iter and 


de, can 
79778 it . thinkeſt thou, ih, PI WOO 
tell me, bhp A tne, . That the 33 Every 
* hour more and more Aickartstied with LINE fo 
yore 'who impro Pein Ther 

my chhveffation "249refs?* Fon *. 
, bear il Fre K's wet] © Th 
ly While The is Wich ane! TAS A 
by perverſe fate? That he End vs better 
value herſelf upon my volübilfty ? Thar if 
. 

myſelf in rts, bY w ve 

wg yore or ſo extraordinary perſon? In 
he ſhall never forgive Five here For » mee 
ne for Plc her away? [Her v Leher 
+ andy; inſtead of di back Fi, ic the 
care of herſelf; and fince e k 
vorth witile to Purſe ber eee 
e That 1 mar matte Mis "Sothings's 


"ore agreeable by my kt? Aa, go p 
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*.:toBerks, to town; or where-ever I will” lo the 
devil, I ſuppoſe} wich; all her heart?! 
The impolitic Charmer To a temper fo vindic- | 
tive as ſhe thinks mine! To a Free-liver, as ſhe be- 
liewes. me to be, who las her in his power! I was 
before, as thou knoweſt, balancing; now this ſcale, 
N that, the heavieſt, 1 only. waited ta ſee how 
her will would work, bow mine would lead m 
Tho, ſeeſt what. biaf hers takes—And wilt 4% 
245 that mine will be determined by it? Were n 
er faults before this, numerous enough ? ? Why will 


the put me upon looking back ? 


I will. fit down to argue with myſelf by- and-by, 
and thou ſhalt be acquainted with the reſult. 
If thou didſt but k 18 if thou hadſt bur beheld 
whet an abject fave ſh 1e made me look like !—T had 
given my high airs, as ſhe called them: But they 
were airs that ſhewed my Love for her: That ſhewed 
I could not live out of her company. But ſhe took 
me down with a vengeance ! She made me look about 
me. So much advantage had ſhe over me; ſuch 
ſevere turns upon me; by my Soul, Jack, 1 had 
berg a word to NG for myſelf. *I am aſhamed to, 
. what a poor creature ſhe made me 1 
like! But I could 155 told her ſomething that woul 
have humbled her pretty pride at the inſtant, had ſhe 
been in a proper place, and proper company about 


To ſuch a place then—and where ſhe cannot fly me 
And chen to ſee how my will works, and what cah 
be done by the amorous See-/aw ; now humble; now 
proud; now expecting, or or demanding; now ſub· 
mitting, or acquneſcing—till I have tired reſiſtance. 
"But theſe hints are at. preſent enough. I may fur- 
explain myſelf as I go along; and as I confirm 
or recede in ny future 4 The 0 revive 
2 
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diſobligations | If ſhe. will. But no more, no 
mor af fi, of ron, d te.. 


T F 1 
1 LETTER: XILIX. ee 
ar LovzLAcz, To Jon By LFOR p, 2 
=”, In Continuation. Oo 
ND do I not ſee that 1 mall need nothing but 
A. jence, in order to have all power with me? 
or what - ſhall we fay, if all theſe complaints of a 
character e z theſe declarations. o increaſing 
regrets for meeting me ; of reſentments never to be 
BY over for my ſeducing her away ; theſe angry com- 
ands to leave her ;—What ſhall we ſay, If all were 
to mean nothing but MA TRIMONVY And what if 
my forbearing to enter upon that ſubject come out to 
be the true cauſe of her petulance and uneaſineſs? 
I had once before lived about the ſkirts. of the 
irrevocable obligation; but thought myſelf obliged 
to ſpeak in clouds, and to run away from the ſubject, 
as Joon as ſhe took. my meaning, . leſt ſhe ſhould 255 
ine it to be ungeneroufly urged, now ſhe was in ſome 
ort in my power, as ſhe had forbid me, beforehand, 
to touch upon it, till I were in a tate of viſible Re- 
formation, and till a Reconciliation with her friends 
were probable, . But now, out-argued, out-talented, 
and puſhed fo vehemently to Jeave one whom I had 
no good pretence to hold, if ſhe would go; and who 
could ſo cafily, if I had given her cauſe to doubt, 
have thrown herſelf into other protection, or have 
returned to Harlowe-Place and Solmes ; I ſpoke out 
u the ſubject, and offered reaſons, altho* with 
6 infinite doubt 250 heſitation left ſhe ſhould be offended 
at me, Belford !] why ſhe ſhould aſſent to the legal 
tie, and make 123 the happieſt of men. And O how 
the mantled cheek, the downcaſt eye, the ſilent, yet 
trembling lip, and the heaving bolom, a ſweet col- 
—_—_— 
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leckion of - heightened beauties, gave evidence, that 
n 


the tender was not mortally offen 
Charming creature, thought I [But 7 charge be, 


that” fbon let not any of the Sex know my exultation (a)] 
Is it ſo ſoon come to this ? Am I already Lord of the 


deſtiny of a Chariſfa Haclowe ?—Am I already the 


reformed man thou teſolvedſt I Hud be, before { had 
che Let encouragement given me? Is it thus, that 


tht” mort thou know me,” the' leſs thou ſeeft reaſon to 
ove of me? — And can Art and Deſign enter into 
 breaft fo celeſtial; To baniſh me from thee, to 
inſiſt ſo rigorouſly upon my abſence, in order to bring 
me cloſer to thee, and make the bleſſing dear? Well 
do tÞy Arts juſtify, mine; and encourage me to let looſe 
my plotting genius upon thee. 
— * e let me tell thee, charming maid, if thy wiſhes 
are at all to be anſwered, that thou haſt yet to account 
to me for thy reluctance to go off with me, at à eriſis 
when thy: going off was neceſſary to avoid being 
forced into the nuptial fetters wich a Wretch, that 
were he not thy averſion, thou wert no more honeſt 
to thy own*merit, than to me. 

7 1.570 accuſtomed to be preferred, let me tell thi 

thy equals in 7 too, tho thy inferiors in merit; 

Who is not fo?” And ſhall 1 marry a woman; 
1105 has given me reaſon to doubt the preference the 
has for me? 

8105 my deareſt Love: I have too ſacred a FOR 
Injuntions, to let them be broken thro*, even 
5 le Nor will T take-in thy full meaning by 

ulbitig filence only. Nor ſhalt thou give me room 


"lay Mr. Lovelace might have ſpared his caution on this oc- 
bt ſince many of the Sex (We mention it with regret) who 


on the firlt publication had read thus far, and even to the La- 
Kh hiſt cape, have been resdier to cenſure her for over- 


im for artifices and exultations not leſs c 


ſa, as wo have obſerved in a former Note, p. 274, 275. 
and ungrate- 
+ full, than ungenerous and unmanly.- 


Z 3 to 
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to doubt, whether it be Neceſſity, ar lan in- 
ſpares this condeſcending, impulſe. 


| Upon. cheſe principles, 2 Fs 
uri 
$ [began her pardon far 
1 


L had fo much geaſan to 
the future wou!lg pay a fe cr 


Injaufions, and prove to JE 


truth of that obſervation, 
n of offending. 
9 2 nd what, coufd the Th fa to den medi 
aſkeſt V0 4 | 
|| Say Any thelokedv ved liſen certed, neazed; 
Was at a loſs, as I thought, her to be mare angry 
with herſelf, or with me. n about, however, 
bo — to bide a Hurting tear and drew a ſigh, to two 
audible quavers,, 12 0c to fu ppprek 
n ew. -leavin 5 .me maſter 
Bq ou! me not of Politeneſs; Tell me not by — 
ficy:: Tera Com 100. Is ſhe not à Match 
for. me? More than a Match? Does ſhe, not gut: do 
me at every fair weapon ? Has ſhe not made mo 
daubt her Love? Has ſhe not taken officious pains 
to declare, chat he was not, averſe. to Solmes for any 
er ſhe. had, to me? and her ſorrow for 1h 
Elk out pf ig reach; that is to Gap, for mecti 
me ? 
++ Then what a triumph 5 F 2 
pride, were I now to marry chis Lad Ns 
neath my.own{ No one in — 7 ln 
with, but her} My own Eſtate; not contemptible 
Living within the bounds of it, to avoid dependence 
upon Their betters, and obliged to no man living! 
My expectations ſtill ſo much more conſiderable! My 
perſon, my taſents.—not to be deſpiſed, ſurely— et 
rejeRed by them with ſcorn. Obliged to tarty on an 


underhand e to ther Daughter, when, FRO -o 
2 
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fag CO le families in the kingdom hay 
made ov L have FRO e partly for = 
ſake, ant — ae I never will marry, if fe be 
. en forced to fieal har away; not 
rom them, ba une ls lea Ki And mult I be. 
2 in 45 pos an 
be acknowleged as the San 
— 4 ; R only boaſt 1 15 riches? As 
10 by a wretch, who 45 conceived immortal 
and to a Siſter who, was beneath my 
— — or — would have had her in 125 own _ 
(and that with a tenth part of the troubl £596 has 
thather Silber has coff me)? And, finally, as a Neph 
to Uncles, who valuing themſelves upon their acguir 
fortunes, would inſult, me, as creepi Bf Mem bp ga 
25 account? — Forbid it the Blood ao 
your laſt, and, let me. fay, not * e ke Wo 


ur 99 thus uy On, new 
the duſt ar 2 Wren. * 
Proceed anon. * 5 d abu 
LE TT E R TY 


A Loves act, To Joux BzLronn, 2 
In Continuation. | 


JUT is ie not the divine CL Ax iss Uiurbwelet 

me not ſay; my ſoul ſpurns them all but her] 
whom I am thus by im lication threatening If Vir 
tue be the True Nobility, how is ſhe ennobled, and 
how would an alliance with her ennoble, were not 
contempt due to the family from which ſhe ſprung, 


and prefers to me:? 
But again, 1 me ſtop. Is chere be fomething 


wrong; has there not been ſomething wrong in this 

divine creature?” And will not the feflections upon 

that wrong (what tho" it _ bein, 
1 24 '  vour ?) 
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o P) (a) make me unha appy, when Novelty has loſt 
its Charms, andwhen, mind and perſon, the is all my 
own? Libertines are nicer, if at all nice, than other 
men. They ſeldom meet with the Stand of Virtue i in 
the women whom they attempt. And by the frailty 
of thoſe they have r over, they judge of all 
the reſt. * Inportunig and Opportunity no woman 
* proof againſt, eſpecially from a perſevering 

© Lover, who knows how to ſuit Temptations to 
© Inclinations :*. This, thou knoweſt, Is a germ? ar- 
ticle of the Rake's Creed. 

And what! (methinks thou aſkeſt with furprize) 
Doſt thou queſtion this moſt admirable of women? 
The Virtue of a'CLarssa doſt thou queſtion? 

I do not, I dare not queſtion it. My reverence 
for her, will not let me birefth queſtion it. But let 
me, in my turn, aſk” thee—Is not, may not her 
Virtue be founded rather in Pride than in Principle? 
Whoſe Daughter is ſhe ? — And is ſhe not a Daugh- 
ter? If impeccable, how came ſhe by her impecca- 
bility ? The pride of ſerting an Example to her Sex 
has run away with her hitherto, and may have made 
her till nom invincible. But is not that pride abated ? 
What may not both men and women be brought to 
do, in a mortified ftate ? — mind 1 bal ble ſu — — 
calamity? Pride is perhaps the princi 
female virtue. Humble a woman, and — . — 
be . 2 : 

Mig Clariſſa Harlowe is the Par 
ragon of Vines, 1 U Virtue itſelf? _ 

by who know her, and have heard of her, it wil 
be anſwered. 

Common Bruit l—Is Vine to be eſtabliſhed by 
common Bruit only? Has her Virtue ever been 
W ?— Who has darcd ta try her Virtue? 


. meh bbs pardvilar attention of loch at che Fair Sex as ar 


moxe apt to read for the ſake of amuſement, „ 
+ iv requetlothis Ter of Ms Lovelace, 
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T'toldthee, I would fir down'to/argite'with m elf; 
and I have drawn myſelf i into argumentation re I 
was, aware, 7 RG 

Let me enter into a ſtrict diſcuſſion of this ſubject. 
I know how ungenerous an appearance what have 
faid, and hat I have farther to ſay, on this topic, 
will have op nom me : But am I not bringing Virtue ro 
—_ rouchſton ne, with a view to exalt it, i it come out 

proof? Avaunt then, for one m ment, all 
6 A deration that may ariſe from wa which 
ſome would miſcall gratitude; — is oftentimes 
the corrupter of a heart not 1 _ 
To the Teſt then—And I will b 
ereature to the Aricteſ Teſt,” © that 8 the who 
may be ſhewn any paſſages in x rr [AndT 
know thou cheareſt the hearts of all thy acquaintance 
with ſuch detached parts of mine, as — 817 not to diſ⸗- 
honour characters, or reveal names: And this giyes 
me an appetite to oblige thee by inter lar that, all 
the Ser, ; I fay, may ſee what they og bt to be ; what 
js expected from them; and if they have to deal with 

6-4 perſon of reflection and punctilio (of Pride, if 
© thou wilt) how careful they ought to be, by a re- 

* gular and uniform conduct, not᷑ to give him cauſe 
to think lightly of them for favours granted, which 
may be interpreted into natural weakneſs. For is 
© not oy 9 — keeper of 0 mp 's honour — do 
5 not ring more u * uſband, 
chan even ee _ e 

It is not for nothing, Jack, that I have diſliked 
the Life of Shackles: 

J the Teft, then, as J faid, fince now J have the 
queſtion brought hame to me, Whether I am to have 
a Wife? whether ſhe be to be a Wife at the 
firſt, "or or at the ſecond hand ? 

will proceed fairly. I will do the dear creature 
pot only Rint but generous — for! * 
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Thon, Lovelace, che Tempter (thou wilt — 
—— . — 
am not Ccuſer. I am an 
and, in my heart, all the time acquit and ee 
the divine creature. But let me, nevertheleſs, ex- 
amine, whether the acquittal be owing to her merit, 
1 wee. Weakneſs: the true name for 
Fu hall we, ſappoſe another motive ?—Aand thae 
is Lovg:;.a motive which all the world will excuſe 
hor, for. But let me tell all the world that do, not 
« becauſe they gt, hoy batagls alt the ere ee 
« to be miſled by ĩt. 
Let Lovx then be he motive Lene of o: 
A Lovelace, is the anſwer. 
As there but aue Lovelace in the world? May 
© not more Lovelaces be attracted. by o fine a figure ? 
* By: ſuch exalted qualities? It was her Character 
6 — — And it was her Beauty 3 
good Senſe, that rivetted my chains ; and now: 
together make me think her a ſubje& worthy a 
5, my attempts; worthy of my ambition.” | 
But has ſhe had > Ret — to 0. 
helge that Love? 
She has not. 
Well then, if Love it beat bottom, iaithere noe 
* another Fault lurking beneath the ſhadow of that 
55 CE r is it Pride 
eart 2% tg 
; E reſults ?— Is then the divine Clarif 
e of loping a man whom ſhe ought #ot to 
16 love? And is ſhe capable of Afectation? And is 
« her virtue founded in Pride? And, if the anſwer 
tocctheſe de bo allimmarine; muſt ſhe not than 
5 beanuoman?”. 
And can ſhe keep this Loverathay? ? Can the make 
bim \—— 
women, 
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women, wemble? Can ſhe' ſo conduct herſelf, 28 
to make him, at times, queſtion whether ſhe loves 
Ain or am man; yet not have the requiſite command 
over the paſſion itſelf in ſteps of the higheſt _ 
< quence to her honour, as ſt thinks II am 
ber, Fact, by ber own thoughis) but ſuffer er 00 
be provoked to promiſe to abandon her Father's 
- hon and go off with him, knowing his character; 
and even conditioning not to marry till im Ie 
©and-remote contingencies were to comeito paßt? 
What tho? the provocations were ſuch as would 
quſtify any other woman ; yet was a CAR ISSN to 
© be ſuſceptible to provocations which ſhe: chinks 
. being ſo much moved 
AA 
vi Aktes ſee the der teme velolved wrevoke 
her promiſe ; yet meeting her Lover; a bold and in- 
trepid man, who' was more than once before diſap- 
ted by her; and ho comes, as ſhe knows;'pre- 
to expect the fruits of her appointment, and 
— to carry her off. And let us ſee him actually 
carrying her off; and having her at his mercy May 
chere not be, I repeat, otber Loyelaces; other 
Ake intrepid perſevering enterprizers; altho they | 
© may not go to work in the ſame way 
And has then a CI AR 1854 (herielf her judge) 
* failed ?—In ſuch great points failed ?—And may 
*- the not further fail 7 Fail in the greateſt point, to 
< which all the other points in which ſhe has tailed, 
have but a natural tendeney! ? 
Nor ſay thou, that Virtue, in che Eye of Heaven, 
is as much a manly as a womanly grace. By Virtue in 
this place I mean Chaſtity, and to be ſupenor to tem- 
pration ; my Clariſſa out of the queſtion. Nor aſk 
thou, Shall the man be guilty, yet expect the woman 
to de guiltleſs, and even * e? Urge thou 
not theſe arguments, I ſay, the Wife, by # 
1 K110⁰ VS ] failure, 
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failure, may do much more injury to the Huſband, 
than the Huſband can do to the Wife, and not only 
to her Huſband, but to all his family, by —— 
other man's children i into his poſſeſſions, perhaps to 

h excluſion of (at leaſt to a participation with) his 
own; he believing them all the time to be his. In 
the Eye of Heaven, therefore, the ſin cannot be equal. 
Beſides I have read in ſome place, that the woman 
was made for the man, not the man for the woman. 
Virtue then is leſs to be diſpenſed with in the woman 
than in the man. 

Thou, Lovelace (methinks ſome better man chan 
thyſelf, will ſay) to expect ſuch perfection. in a wo- 
man — 

Tes, I, may I anſwer. Was not the great Cafar a 

Rake as to women? Was he not called, by 
gra R ſoldiers, on one of his triumphant Entries in- 
to — The bald. pated lecher ? and warning given 
of him to the Fives, as well as to the Daughters, of 
his. fellow-citizens ?—Yet did not Ceſar repudiate 
his Wife for being only in company with Clodius, or 
rather becauſe Clodius, tho' by ſurprize upon her, 
was found in her's? And what was the reaſon he gave 
for it ?—lt was this (tho a Rake himſelf, as I have 
Rid) and only this—The Wi ife of Ceſar muſt not be 
1 ſpeted — | 5 

"." Czar was not a prouder man than Lovelace. 

80 to then, Jack; nor ſay, nor let any - body 
fay, i in. thy hearing, that Lovelace, a man valuing 
himſelf upon his Anceſtry, is ſingular in his expecta- 
tions of a Wife's purity, though not pure himſelf, - 
As to my C1.aris84, I own, that 1 hardly think 
there ever was ſuch an angel of a woman. But has 
ſhe not, as above, already taken ſteps, which ſhe 
herſelf condemns? Steps, which the world and her 
own: family did not think her capable of taking ? 
i for which her own, family pen . 


e 
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Nor think it ſtrange, that I refuſe to hear any- thing 
| in behalf of a ſtandard virtue, from high pro- 

Vocation n. Are not provocations and temptations 

© the Teſts of Virtue ? A ſtandard Virtue muſt not 

— be | vr uri be ee een or annihilate 

* irſel { 2d 02 

May not then the Succeſs of him, 1 ald 

* carry her thus far, be allowed to be an encourage- 
6 — for him to try to carry her further? Tis but 
Who will be afraid of a trial for this divine 
hou. hp © Thou knoweſt, that I have more than 
once, twice or thrice, put to the fiery Trial young | 
women of Name and Charscter; and never yet 
© met with one who held out a month ; nor indeed 

*:{6 long as could puzzle my invention. I have 
concluded againſt the whole Sex upon it.“ 
now, if I have not found a Virtue that cannot be 

corrupted, I will ſwear that there is not one ſuch in 

che whole Sex. Is not then the whole Sex concerned 

That this' trial ſhould be made? And who is it that 
knows this Lady, that would not ftake upon her 
head the honour of the whole? Let her who 
would refuſe it, come forth, and defire to ftand in 
* place. 

I muſt aſſure thee, that I have a prodigious high 
opinion of Virtue ; as I have of all thoſe graces and 
excellencies, which T have not been able to attain 

Every free liver would not ſay this, nor 

aint thus—Every argument he uſes, condemnatory 

of his own actions, as ſome would think. But in- 
was ever a ſignal part of my character. 

Satan, whom thou mayeſt, if thou Site, in this 

aſe call my inſtigator, put the good man of old 

che ſovereft trials. To his behaviour under 
theſe trials, that good man owed his honour and his 
future rewards:* An innocent perſon, if doubted, 

muſt wiſh to be brought to a fair and candid trial. 
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Rinaldo indeed in A the Mantuan Knights 
Cu of trial from him, which was to be the proof of 
his Wife's chaſtity (a) This was his argument for 
forbearing the experiment: Why'twald I feek a 
« thing I ſhould be loth to find? My Wife is a Wo- 
man. The Sex is frail.” I cannot helieve better of 
* her than I do. It will be to my on loſs, if I find 
* reaſon to think worſe.. But Rinaldo would not 
have refuſed the trial of the Lady, before the Became 
his Wife, and when he might have found his account 
in detecting her. De 

For m I would ec 
me, tho ona had it — 4 key 
reaſon to confirm my good opinion of my Wie $ be: 
nour ; and that I might know whether I had a Snake 
— * in my boſom. 

my dere What muſt that virtue be, which 

Ms bo a trial ?— What chat Woman, who 
* would wiſh to ſhun it? 

Well then, a trial ſeems + for the far- 
ther eſtabliſhment of the Honour fo ane A 
creature. 


And ho mall put her to this Lakota, but 
Pre inn Who has, /asſhehinks, already induced her, 
inTeſer points, to ſwerve ?—And/ this for her o 
fake in a double ſenſe Not oniy, as he has been able 
to make ſome im „ but as ſhe rrets the im- 
9 made; and ſo may be preſumed to be gd 

aft his further attempts. 

The Situation ſhe is at preſent in, it muſt be con- 
felled; is a difadvantageous one to her: But if ſhe 
overcome, that will redound to her honour, 1 

Stam not, therefore, my dear fou, further trials, 
nor hate me for "inkking een 3 


10 T3011 
27 The ftory vue That whoever drank of tlfs 
neue One, cou I TOP 'If ot 
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4 N be! aid to be, yirtuous till ſhe has heen 
tr 

Þ Nor ian elt, ons trial, ta be ſufficient, Why? 
« Becauſe a-woman's heart may be at one time ada- 
mant, at another wax? —AsLhaveaftenexperienced. | 
And io, no doubt, haſti thqu. | 
A ine time of it, methinks, thou ayeſt, would the 
women have, if chey were all to be tried lJ— |, 

But, Jack, I am not for that neither. Tho? 1 am 
a Rake, I am not a Rake's friend; except thine and 
com 
; Ad beth one of the morals of my tedious diſ- 

cuſſion Let the little rogues who would not be 
put to the guaſtion, as I may call it, chuſe accord- 
ingly. Let them prefer to their favour, good 
© honeſt ſober fellows, who have not been. uſed to 

© play dogs tricks: Who will be willing to take them 
© as they cer; and who being. tolerable themſelves, 
© are not ſuſpicious of 

But what, methinks thou aged, is to become of 
the Lady, if ſhe fail? 

What Why will ſhe not, F once ſubdued, be 
© alnays ſubdued? ©? Another of ply abertine maxims. 
And What an immenſe pleaſure to a Marriage hater, 
What rapture to thought, to be able to prevail upon 
Lach a woman, as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe to live with 
him, without real change of name de 2216 ll U- 
þ Bur if he rofiſt—IF nobly.ſhe ſtand her Brim, 

Why then I will marry her 5786 bleſs my ſtars or 
ſuch an angel of a Wife. 

2 will he not hate ces {Will he got! re 
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No, 50, e rend and, fituated as 
-we e, La not afmid of that. And bate me! 
Why pers ſhe hate the man who loves her upon 
a 
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juſtified in my reſolutions of trying ber Virtue : who 
is reſolved, as I, may fay, to try mine? who has de- 
clared, that ſhe will not marry me, till ſhe has hopes 
of my Reformation 8 
And now, to put an end to this ſober argumenta- 
tion, wilt thou not thyſelf (whom I haye acer 
advocate for the Lady, becauſe I know that Lord M. 
has put thee upon uſing the intereſt he thinks thou 
haſt in me, to perſuade me to enter the Pale; wilt 
thou not thyſelf) allow me to tty, if I cannot awaken 
the woman in her 7— To try, if ſhe, with all that 
e e 
vernal graces, by which ſhe attracts every eye, be real 
1 
me begin c a8 0 / Pprelents.— 
will; and watch her every ſte p to find. one fliding 
one; her every moment, to find the moment eriti- 
cal. And che rather, as {he ſpares not me, but takes 
every advantage that offers, to puzzle and plague 
me; nor expects nor thinks me to be a good man. 
If ſhe be a man, and Jaye me, I ſhall ſurely Cato 
her once tripping: For Love was ever a traitor to its 
harbourer: And Love within, and I r the will 
be more than woman, as the poet ſays, or I z/5 than 
eee, is be toonornes ns, 
Now, Belford, all is out. The Lady is mine; ſhall 
be mare mine. Marriage, I ſee, is in my power, 
now He is ſo. Elſe perhaps it had not. If I can 
have her uit haut marriage, Who can blame me for 
trying? If not, great will be her glory, and my fu- 
ture confidence, And well will ſne merit the facri- 
fice I ſhall make her of my liberty; and from all her 
Sex Hongurs next to diyine, for giving a proof, 
* that there was once a woman hoſe Virtue no trials, 
no ſtretagems, no temptations, even from the man 
* ſhe hated not, could overpower. 0 
Now wilt thou 2 As in a glaſs 
Vor. II. a wilt 
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there would be ſome other, to ſhew it. 


Vas agreed to imply an inviolable ſecret. 
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wilt thou ſee it. CABAL A, however, is the word (a); 
nor let the ſecret eſcape thee even in thy dreams. 
Nobody doubts, that ſhe is to be my Wife. Let 
her paſs for ſuch, when I give the word. Mean- 
© time Reformation ſhall be my Stalking horſe; 
© ſome. one of the women in London, if 1 can 
« get her thither, my Bird. And ſo much for this 
enn 
EF TER II.. 
Miſs How, To Miſs CLARIss4 HARTOwI. 
I anſiwer to Letters xli. xlvii.] 
\ © not be ſo much concerned, my deareſt friend, 
at the bickermgs between my Mother and me. 
e love one another dearly notwithſtanding. If my 


Mother had not me to find fault with, ſhe muſt find 


fault with ſomebody elſe. And as to me, I am a 
very faucy girl; and were there not this 6ccaſion, 


Tou have heard me ay, that this was always the 
caſe between us. You could not otherwiſe have 
known it. For when you was with us, you harmo- 
nized us both; and indeed 1 was always more afraid 
of you than of my Mother. But then that Awe is 
accompanied with Love. Tour reproofs, as I have al. 
ways found, are ſo charmingly mild and inſtructive; 
fo evidently calculated to improve, and not to pro- 


voke; that a generous temper muſt be amended by 


them. But here now, mind my good Mamma, when 


you are not with us Tu ſhall, 7 tell you, Nancy. | 
Will have it ſo. Don't I know beſt * I won't be diſ- 
obeyed. How can a Daughter of ſpirit bear ſuch lan- 
guage; ſuch Looks too with the language; and 


not have a longing mind to diſobey ? -- - 


Don't adviſe me, my dear, to ſubſcribe to my Mo- 


a) This word, wheneyer uſed by any of theſe Gentlemen, 
44 ther 


. — heard, 
Letter: and that your Mother was the oniy perſon, 
who was for ſending you your things; and was over- 
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cher Y prohibition of correſpondence with you. She 
has no reaſon for it. Nor — ſhe of her own judg- 
ment have prohibited it. That odd old ambling ſoul 


your Uncle (whoſe viſits are frequenter than ever) in- 


ſtiga ated by your malicicus and ſelfiſh Brother and 
Siſter, is the occaſion. And they only have bor- 
rowed my Mother's lips, at the diſtance they are 


from you, for a ſort of ſpeaking-trumpet for them. 
The prohibition, once more I ſay, cannot come from 


her heart: But if it did, is ſo —— danger to be 
apprehended from my continuing to write to one of 


my on Sex, as if I wrote to one of the other? Don't 


let dejection and diſappointment, and the courſe of 
oppreſſion which you have run thro', weaken your 
mind, my deareſt creature; and make you ſee incon- 


veniencies, where there poſſibly cannot be any. If 


your talent is ſcribbling, as you call it; ſo is mine 
And I will ſcribble te, at all nities; and to 
you; let *em ſay what they will. Nor let your Let- 


ters be filled with the ſelf-accuſations you mention : 


There is no cauſe for them. I wiſh, that your Anna 
Howe, who continues in her Mother's houſe, were 


but half ſo good as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, who has 


been driven out of her Father's. 
I will fay nothing your Letter to y our Siſter 


ng upon 
| — Oat the effect it will have. You $04 you tell 


eee ſhall have your money and cloaths ſent 


123 ichſtanding my opinion to the contrary— 
am ſorry to have it to acquaint you, that I have juſt 
that they have ſat in council upon your 


ruled. I charge you therefore to accept of my offer, 
as by my laſt; and give me particular directions for 


what you want, that I can ſupply you with beſides. 


Don't ſet your thought ſo much upon a Reconqgi- 
„ as to n * hold of any . 
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ſome opportunity to gloe yourſelf a protector 5 ſuch 
one ee ee, Im 9 

e, will Jet nobody iafult you but himſelf.” 

What could he mean, dy letring flip'ſuth Woe as 
that you mention? Id6n*t know how to blame you; 
for how could yo ge beyond Titence and bluſhes, 
when the fooliſh fellow — With his obſervances 
of the reſtrictios NHC you laid him under when in 
another ſituatien ? But, us I told you above, you 
really ferike' ene, r pon my word, 
Joo. did not pate Mn. 

t un 1 Ria en. uus, — luda very 
ad art to act: And 1 ill ad, that you have a 
iiach that 1s much too deticate gor your part. But 

1 — the Lover is ' exalted, the Lacy muſt be hum- 

ed. He is Hgturalty proud und ſauey. 

you 8 e his pride 5 obichhe calls his honour: 

And that throw off a little mote (of the well, 
And! mba have youlreſhrainyonr wiſhes before him, 
that you had not oe Hen, and Ache like. What ſig- 
nifies wifhing, nry deur? He'will not bear dt. You 
can hardly cxpe&t that he will. 
Nerrertheleſs it venes me — 

rink that any wretdchlof that Sex ſhould de able cb 
umph over ſuch a woman τ B“. 

8 3 however but ſuy, chut Ls dana wich 
u So much Sweemnels, uhtre Sweetnefs is 
Where, ; 0 much Spirit r for— 

But T doubt, in your preſent tense, you 
mut end Avr after a tele more of the reſerve, in 
cCaſes where you are diſplea fed with him, and palliate 
a little. That humiliey which che puts on ben you 
riſe upon him, is not natural t him. 

Methinks I. ſte the mano heſſtating, e 
ike the fool yu Hitm, under your corrective 
ſuperiori t Me is ndt in fool. - Don't put him 
upen mingling Reſentment with lis Love. 
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Tou are very ſeriou, my dear, int he firſt of the 
* Letters heiote me in velation to Mr. Hickman: 
and me; and in relation to my! Mother and me. 
But, as 00 the latter, you muſt not be too grave. 
If we ure not well together at ore time, we are not 
ll together at another. And while: I am able to 
make der ſmile in the midſt” of: the-qwoſt: angry fir 
ſhe ever fell into on the preſent occaſion (tho? ſomo- 
times ſhe would not if ſhe cduld help it) it i a very 
good ſign ; a ſign that diſpleaſure can never go 
deep, or be laſting. And then a kind vrord, or kind 
look, to her favourite Hickman, ſets the one into rap- 
tures and the other in tolerable humour, at any time. 
But your caſe pains me at heart; and with all my 
levity, both the good. folks muſt Dimdtim partake 
of that pain ; nor will it be over, as long as yo are 
in a ſtate of uncertainty; and efpecially as I was not 
able to preyail for that protection for you which 
would have prevented the 'unhappy ſtep; the ne- 
ceſſity — which we both, with i much reafong 

deplors.”' 0 l on 1 1 
— to 400 rand yet db needleſs to el 

you) 'Phat1 am, and will ever bee, 

= * N Felend and e 

1 ANNA * | 


ET BR LI.. - 


| 1150 ING Haziows, To 15 ae 


OU tell me, my dear; that my cloaths and the 
\ Hittle ſum of money I ſeſt behind me, will not 
be ſent me. But I will feill hope. Ie is yet early 
days. When their paſſions ſubſide, they will better 
conſider of the matter; and eſpecially as I have my 
ever dear and excellent Mother for my friend in this 
requeſt; O the ſweet indulgenee ! How has my heart 
bled, and how does it {tilt bleed for her! 

Aa 3 Lou 


| 
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Tou adviſe me not to depend upon a Reconcilia- 
tion. I do not, I cannot, depend upon jt. But 
nevertheleſs it is the wiſh next my heart. - And as 
to this man, what can I do?. Vou ſee; that Mar- 
riage is not abſolutely in my own power, if I were in- 
clined to prefer it to the trial. which I think I ought 
to have principally in view to make for a Recon- 

ciliation. lend 5 t cat Het 1 

Tou ſay, he is proud and inſolent Indeed he is. 
But can it be your opinion, that he intends to hum- 

ble me down to the level of his mean pride? 
And what mean you, my dear friend, when you 
ſay, that I muſt throw off a litile more of the veil ?— 
Indeed I never knew that I wore one. Let me affure 
8 I ſee any - thing in Mr. Lovelace that 
like a deſign to humble me, his inſolence ſhall 
never make me diſcover a weakneſs unworthy of a 
perſon diſtinguiſhed by your friendſhip; that is to 
827 unworthy either of my Sex, or of my former 
But 1 „ as I am out of all other protection, 
that he is — of mean or low reſentments. 
If he has had any extraordinary trouble on my ac- 
count, may he not thank himſelf for it? He may; 
and lay it, if he pleaſes, to his Character; which, as I 
have told him, gave at leaſt a pretence to my Brother 
againſt him. And then, did I ever make him any 
romiſes? Did I ever profeſs a Love for him ? Did 
ever wiſh for the continuance of his addreſs? Had 
not my Brother's violence precipitated matters, would 
not my 1 * to — in Ae (as I de- 
it ſhould) have tired out hi ſpirit (a), 
_ him ſet out for — — uſed 
chiefly to reſide? And if he had, would there not 


have been an end of all his pretenſions and hopes ? 


For no encouragement had I given him: Nor did I 
(a] See Vol. I. p. 23. N . — 
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then correſpond with him. Nor, believe me, ſhould 


l have begun to do ſo—the fatal Rencounter not 


having then happened; which drew me in afterwards 
for others ſakes (fool that I was !) and not for my 
own. And can you think, or can be, that even this 
but temporarily: intended correſpondence (which, by 
the way, my Mother (a) conmved at) would have 
ended thus, had I not been driven on one hand, and 
teazed on the other, to continue it; the occaſion 
which had at firſt induced it, continuing? What pre- 
tence then has he, were I to be abſolutely in his 
power, to avenge himſelf on me, for the faults of 
others; and throꝰ which I have ſuffered more than 
be? It cannot, cannot be, that I ſhould have cauſe 
to apprehend him to be ſo ungenerous, ſo bad, a 

You bid me not be concerned at the bickerings be- 


tween your Mother and you. Can I avoid concern, 


when thoſe bickerings are on my account? That 
they are raiſed (inſtigated ſhall I ſay ?) by my Uncle, 
and my other relations, ſurely muſt add to my con- 


cern. 
But  muſt-obſerve, perhaps too critically for the 
ſtate my mind is in at preſent, that the very ſen- 
tences you give from your Mother, as ſo many im- 
peratives which you take atyiſs, are very ſevere re- 
e upon es; FS, . ou ſhall, 7 
tell you, , implies, ou diſputed her 
will—And ＋ 94 | 4 1 | 
And further let me <bſerve, with reſpect to what 
you ſay, that there cannot be the ſame reaſon for a 
prohibition: of correſpondence with me, as there was 
of mine with Mr. Lovelace; that I thought as little 
of bad conſequences from my correſpondence with 
him art the time, as you can do from yours with me, 
now. But if obedience be a duty, the breach of it is 
(3) See Vol. I. p. 26. ; 
A a 4 


che 
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the faul, however circumſtances may differ. Surely 
there is no merit in ſetting up our own jud 8 
a gainſt the judgments of dur parents. And i Kir be 
puniſhable lo to do, I have been ſeverely Phe; 
and that is what 1 1. arnet .you of, from. ay own 
dear experience. 

Yet, God forgive me! L adviſe this unt mpfer 
with very great reluctance: And, to fay truth, have 
not ſtrength of mind, at preſe nt, to decline it myſelf. 
But, if, che occaſion $9. not off, I will take it into 


farther conſideration, Pet 6 
You give me ver ry good advice in Ahnen the 


man; and Ian you for it. When you bid me 
be more upon the reſerve with him in expreſſing my 

ſpleaſure, perhaps may try for it : But to Palliate, 
as you, call t, that, my deareſt Miſs Home, cannot 


be de CONE, * 


_ Your own” nn 48 
cba Hanzows, 


1 E 1 * ER III. 
1e OLuirtssa HAL OE, To Miſs, Hove. 


OU may believe, my dear Miſs Howe, that 
Y' the circumſtance. of the noiſe and outcry within 
den-door, on Monday laſt, gave me no ſmall 

_ eſe, to think that 1 was in the hands of a 
man, who could, by ſuch vile premeditation, lay a 
ſnare ® trick Me out of myſelf, as Thave ſo frequently 
"Whenever he came in my ſight, the thonght of 
this. gave me an indignation that made his preſence 
diſguſtful to me; and the more, as I fan 2 


held in his face à triumph * 


weakneſs on that account althoꝰ perhaps it was 5% 


the ſame vivacity and places that "general 
upon his features. | 
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I was refolved to taſk him upon this ſubjeR; the 
firſt"titne I couſd have patience to enter upon it with 
him. For, beſides that it piqued me excefſively from 
the nature of the artifice, I expected ſhuffling and 
evaſion, if he were guilty, that would have incenſed 
me: And, if not confefledly guilty, ſuch unſatiſ- 
factory declarations, as till would have kept my mind 
doubtful and uncafy 3; and would, upon every new 
offence that he migin give me, fxepen wy Went 
to him. 
I have had the'o pportunity 1 waited for; and will 
lay before you the — 2 
He was making his court to my 100 opinion in 
very polite terms, and with great ſeriouſneſs laments 
that he had leſt it; declaring, that he knew not 
How he had deſerved to do fo attributing to me an 
indifference to him, that ſeemed, to his infinite con- 
cern, hourly to increaſe. And de beſouglit me to 
kt him know Hy whole mind; that he might have 
an opportunity either to confeſs his faults and atnend 
them, or clear his conduct to my ſatisfaction, and 
— — Inititle himſelf to a greater ſhare of my con- 


I anſirerbd bim wich quicknVh-uThem, Mr. Love- 
tee, I wil tell you one thing with a frankneſs, that 
is, perhaps, more ſuitable to my character, than to 
yours ¶ He hoped not, be ſaid} which gives me a very 
bad opinion of you, as 2 deſigning artful man. 

I am all atterition, Madam. : 

I never can think toſerably of you, while the noiſe 
and voice 1 heard at the garden-door, which'put me 
into the terror you took ſo much advantage of, re- 
mains unaccounted for. Tell me fairly, tell me can- 
2 „the whole of that circumſtance; and of your 

calings Wich that wicked Joſeph Leman; and ac- 
cording to your explicitneſs in this particular, I ſhall 


1 a judgment of your future >; 
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I Will, without reſerve, my deareſt life, ſaid he, tell 
ou the whole; and hope that my ſincerity in the re- 
lation will atone for any- thing you may think wrong 
in the fact. 7 10 An ot 
1 knew nothing, ſaid be, of this man, this Le- 
man, and ſhould, have ſcorned a reſort to ſo low a 
method as bribing the ſervant of any family to let 
me into the ſecrets. of that family, if I had not 
detected him in attempting to corrupt a. ſervant 
© of mine, to inform him of all my motions, of all 
my ſuppoſed intrigues, and, in ſhort; of every 
© action of my private life, as well as of my circum- 
« ſtances and engagements z and this for motives. 
too obvious to be dwelt upon... 
My ſervant told me of his offers, and I ordered 
© him, unknown to the fellow, to let me hear a 
© converſation that was to paſs between them. 
In the midſt of it, and juſt as he had made an 
offer of money for a particular piece of intelligence, 
« promiſing more when procured, I broke in upon 
them, and by bluſter, 7 for a knife to cut off 
© his ears (one of which I took hold of) in order to 
make a preſent of it, as I faid, to his employers, 
© I obliged him to tell me who they were. 
Tour Brother, Madam, and your Uncle Ante- 
ny, he named. youre! ren 
It was not difficult, when I had given him my 
© pardon on naming them (after I had ſet before him 
© the enormity of the taſk he had undertaken, and 
© the - honourableneſs of my intentions to your dear 
6 ſelf)..to prevail upon him, by a larger reward, to 
« ſerve me; fince, at the ſame time, he might pre- 
« ſerve the favour of your Uncle and Brother, as 1 
« deſired to know nothing, but what related to my- 
© ſelf and to you, in order to guard us both againſt 
© the; effets of an ill-will, which all his fellaw- 
© ſervants, as well as himſelf, as he acknowleged, 
thought undeſerved. - ets. 


| 
7 


pivot 
_ © miy-own, waknown to themſelves: And the fel- 


| © miſchiefs. erty v0 


had indeed depoſited a Letter to that 
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31 By this means, I own to you, Madam, I fre- 
« quently turned his principala about upon a ol 


dow, whois always calling himſelf a plain man, and 
boaſting of his Conſcience, was the eaſier, as I con- 
deſtended frequently to aſſure him of my honour- 
able views ; and as he knew that the uſe I made 
6 of his intelllgence in all 09% 9 hog — ye 
a $4.31 + 564300 ? 
was the motejpleaſed> ieee as (let 
me acknowlege to you, Madam) they — 
you, unknown to yourſelf, a ſafe and uninterrupt 
«© egreſs (which perhaps would not otherwiſe 
been continued to you ſo long as it was); to the” 
garden and wood-houſe: For he undertook to 
« them, to watch all your motions: And the more 
« chearfully (for the fellow loves you) as it — 


© the curioſity of others (a). 


So, my dear, it comes out, that I ef ma 
obliged to this deep contrive. . 
1 fatin ſilent aſtoniſhment; and thus he vent on 

As to the circumſtance, for which you think 
* ſo hardly of me, I do freely confeſs, that having 
2 —— that you — 2 your intention 
of getting away, in that a — 
© that we ſhould not have the time ‚ 
x neceſſary for that purpoſe ; —— to 
© keep off every body he could keep off, and to be 
© himſelf within view of the garden-door; for I was 
« determined, if poſſible, to nnen 
0 your reſokation. — 
But pray, Sir, interrupting him, how came you 
to apprehend that I ſhould — my — — 
* 
you had it not: And how, as I had reſerved to my- 
ſelf the privilege of a revocation, 0 
4 See Vol. I. p. 227, 228. | 4 
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butt] might have — friends, — 
havx revked upon —_—_ 2 Barum vi Þ 
A I:will- — very bee, Madam — You had 
©.mademe hope tliat if you changed your mind, you 
< would give me a meeting to appriſe me of the rea- 
ons fbr it: I uient td the looks bricks, and I ſaw 
che Letter there: And as I knew your friends were 
4 animioveably-fiked4ti cheir ſchemes, I doubted not 
but the Letter was to revoke or ſuſpend your reſo- 
©Jution ; and ſerve inſtead of a — : 
bs: oor — ne, that if you did revolte, 
nu might be under the neceſſity of meeting me for 
the fake of ' thecexpeAartion you had given me: 
<- And as came prepared, I was reſolved, pardon me, 
< Madam, whatever were your intentions, that you 
<:ſhould'nor:go back. Had I taken your Letter, I 
ci muſt laue ibeem determined by the contents of it, 
for the preſent, at lealt » But not having received 
eit g yon having reaſon to think I wanted not 
* reſolution, in a ſituation ſo to make 
6 nds a (perſonal viſit, I d In the 
<-Interview you had bid me dope th a 
Wicked wretch t ſajd-I:; It u y Rb. that I 
gave you opportunity to take ſo exa&h! a meaſure of 
my weakneſs . But would you have 1 
— had I not met vou? * 7 
Ander L would. L had ſome friends in readineſs 
who weit to. have accompanied me to them. And 
had you Father - refaſed to give me audience, 1 
wald have taken my friends with me to Solmes. 
And what did you intend to do to Mr. Solmes * 
Not the leaft hurt, had the man been paſſive. | 
Hu had he nor been paſtive, as you 9 ow 
would: you; have done to Mr. Solmes? 
- He h loth, he ſaid, 70 * eva nor the 
leaſto hurt d his per.. 
I repeated my queſtion- ; 1 fo} 52 1 


* « 
« . 


. 9 + 
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If he mt tell me, he only-ptapoſed-to 
the poor fellow, and © kid thi. — 
And this he would have done, ict what would have 


been the conſequence. ib ba: 
Was -eyer ſuch a 3 of ll ügbed 


from the bottom of my heart: But bid him proceed 


—_ had interrupted him aa. 
. the fellow, as I told you, Madam, 
6 proven to keep within view of :the:garden-daor; : 
And if be found parley between us, and any- 
body coming re. you cnuld retreat wndil- 
— whoſe coming miglit be attended wich 
„ Lidlent effects, he wonlld cry out; and this not 
only in order to ſave himſelf from their = 
of him, but to give me warning to make 
if paſſible, to induoe you (I own it, Madam) — 
gol off with me, according to your own: t- 
ment. And J hope, all circumſtances 1 
and the I was in of loſing you for ever, 
f hat the acknowlegement of this contrivance, ar if 

* had vort met me, that upon Solmes, will not 

* procure me y your hatred : For, had they come; as 
h T as well as you, what a d wretch 

© had I been, could I have left you to the inſults of 
n Brother and others of our family, whoſennercy 
as cruelty — not the pretence with 
« which this detected Interview would hare Furniſhed 

them!?! 

Mhat a wretch, bid II- Bur if, Sir, inen 
6w83 Account of this ſtrange matter to be fact, 
An were coming, hom happened it, that I aw 

y that man Leman (IL tought it was he) eu af 
1 and at a diſtance, | look after us? 

Very lucky ! faid he, — — 


tet, then in another —1 * I have. not prawn 


it aay—It is, perhaps, in the d on y 
CGay—Little did I think it W neceſſary to 


8 Pro- 
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produced ut I love to come to a demonſtration 
. whenever I can ny be giddy .I may be heedleſs. 
* . — e. ever 
— — Ss 
n erb 0s bet. belag) 
I be ſervant did. And in the — 3 
up, ad a paper he regarded not, he pulled out a 
ter, written by that joſeph, dated Monday night; in 
- which: * he begs pardon for crying out ſo ſoon—ſays, 
That his fears of being diſcovered to act on both 
ſides, had made him take the ruſhing of a little 
dog (that always follows him) thro* the phyllirea- 
-< hedge, for Betty's being at hand, or ſome of his 
« maſters: And: that when he found his miſtake, he 
< opened the door by his own key (which the con- 
triying wretch confeſſed he. had furniſhed: him 
. * with) and inconfiderately-ran out in a hurry, to 
have him char his erying-out vas owing 
to his fright only: And he added, that they 
8 were upon r A time. __ re. 
© turned (a).. + by 
| I ſhook my head—Deep Mo 
reform you But you are, 1 .d, — the 
whole of your pas veer l 


Love, my — Life, is ingenious. Night and 
day have I racked my ſtupid brain [O Sir, thought 1, 
a fend *Twwere well perbaps if it were] to con- 
trive methods to prevent the ſacrifice deſigned to be 
made of you, and the miſchief that muſt have enſued 
upon it: 50 little hold in your affections: Such un- 
deſeryed _— oy en friends : 80 Such 


FI VEIL 


p. 260, 27 where he te him, be would oontrive for kim 
206,51 whaw be rl 


; 1 
_—_— danger 
G1 1 I l s 
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danger of loſing you for ever from both cauſes. I 
have not had for the whole fortnight before laſt 
Monday, half an hour's reſt at a time. And Lown 
to you, Madam, that I ſhould never have forgiven 


myſelf, had Lomitted any contrivance or forethought | 


that would have prevented your return without me. 
I blamed myſell for meeting him: And 

juſtly; . there were many chances to one, that I 
had not met him. And if —_— all his fort- 
night's contrivances, as to me, would have come to 
nothing; and perhaps I might nevertheleſs have 
eſcaped Solmes. 
Yet, had he reſolved to come to Harlowe-Place 
with his friends, and been inſulted, as he certainly 
5 | have been, what miſchiefs might have fol- 
low 
But his reſolution to run away with and to: hide 
the poor Solmes for a month or ſo, O my dear 
what a wretch have I let run away with me, inſtead 
of Solmes ! 
I I aſked him, if he thought ſuch enormities as 
theſe, ſuch defiances of the Laws of Society, would 
have paſſed unpuniſned? 
He — rmpada, with one of his uſual 
gay airs, That he ſhould by "his means have diſap- 
| _— his enemies, and ſaved me from a forced 
marriage. He had no pleaſure in ſuch deſperate 

ſhes. Solmes he would not have perſonally hurt. 
He muſt have fled his country, for a time at leaſt : 
And, truly, if he had been obliged to do ſo (as all 
his hopes of my favour muſt have been at an end) he 
would have had a fellow- traveller of his on Sex out 
of our family, whom I little thought of. 

Was ever ſuch a wretch ! To be ſure he meant 
my Brother 

And ſuch, Sir, ſaid I, in high reſentment, . are 
the uſes you make of your corrupt intelligencer— 


My 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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A corrupt intelligencer, Madam, intertupted he! 
He is 10 this hour your Brother's as els min 
By what I have ingenuouſly told you, -you: may ſee 
who began this corruption. Let me aſſure you, 
Madam, that there are many free things which 1 
have been guilty of as repriſals, e would 
not haue been the aggreſſor. 
All that I fhall further : an ed, Mr. 

Lovelace; is this: That as this vile double-faced 
-wreteh has probably been the cauſe of great miſchief 
on both ſides, and i continues, as you own, his 
wicked practices, 1 think it would be but juſt, to 
habe my friends appriſed e be Wamom 
ſome of them encourage. ; 
What pou | pleaſe, Madam, as to chat—My 
ſervice, as well as your Brother's, is now almoſt over 
for him. The fellow has made a good hand of it. 
He does not intend to ſtay long in his place. He is 
now actually in / treaty for an Inn, which will do his 
buſineſs for life. I can tell you further, that the 
makes Love to your Sifter's Betty: And that by my 
advire. They will be married when he is eſtab 

An Innkeeper's wife i is every man's miſtreſs; and 1 
have a ſcheme in my head eo ſet ſome engines at 
-work to make ber repent ber ene ton 
— ̃ — 4 ONUTI ett 

What a wicked — are you, Sit Who 

hall avenge upon you the ſtill greater evils which 
you have been guilty of? 1 forgive Betty with all 
my heart. She was not my ſervant; and but too 
probably, in what the did, obeyed che commands 
of her to hom ſhe: owed duty, better than 1 eren 
thoſe to whom I owed more. 
No matter for that, the wretch aid 7 0 1 fare, my 


dear, be muſt deſign to make me afraid of bim] The 
muſt ſmart—Smart-too 


decret was out Betty 
eher own :Choice. He loved, he ſaid, 


to 
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w male bad people their -own- puniſhets. —Nay, 
Madam, excuſe me; but if the fellow, if this Joſep 
in our opinion, deſerves | puniſhment, ,: mine: is a 
— fibeaiday a man and his. wife cannot 
well ſuffer ſeparnely,, and it may come home to 
lim too. 5710 
I had no patience with him. L told him ſo. 1 fees 
Sir, . 5v' what a man I am with. Your Rattle 
warns me of the Snabe.— And away I flung; leaving 
n and in confuſion. 41 Yrvit 


L B TT E R LIV. 
Canin Ha 41 E, To 2 Howe: 


'Y. plaindealing with Mr. Lovelace, on ſceing 
him again, and the free diſlike. I to 
NN his manners, and his contrivances, as well 
as to his f} have obliged him to recollect him- 
ſelf ali He will have it, that the menaces 
which he threw out juſt now againſt my Brother 
and Mr. Solmes, are only the effect of an unmean- 
ing pleaſantry, He has too great a ſtake in his 
Country, he ſays, to be guilty of ſuch en 
as ſhould lay him under a neceſſity of quitting it for 
ever. Twenty things, particularly, he — ny he has 
ſuffered Joſeph Leman to tell of him, that tvere nat, 
and conld not be true, in order to make himſelf for- 
midable in ſome peoples eyes, and this purely with 
a view to prevent miſe ef. He is unhappy, as far as 
he knows, in a quick invention, in hitting readily. 
upon expedients ; and many things are reported of 
him which he never ſaid, and many which he never 
did, and others which he bas only talked of (as juſt 
now) and W oyptrendrRvinG the _ 
haue paſſed his lips. 
This may be ſo, in part, my dear. | No one man, 
fo young could te Ja wicked as he nt Sor” 


Vox. II. 
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to be. But ſuch a man at the head of ſuch wretches 


as he is faid to have at his beck, all men of fortune 


and — and capable of ſuch enterprizes as J 
ily. found him capable. of, what i not 


enn 


wet — about his Character is one of ka 


excuſes: A very bad one. What hope can a vo- 
man have of a man'who values not his Reputation? 
= Theſe gay wretches may, in mix'd — 
deere for an india or fo: But the man of 
the man of virtue, is the man that is to be . 
Partner for Liſe. What woman, who could help 
it, would ſubmit it to the courteſy of a wretch, who 


wr a diſregard to — — an ion, Aude he 
perform 1 · on, 
and treat her with — l 


With theſe notions, and with theſe SLA to 


be thrown upon fuch 2 man myſelf— Would to 
Heaven—Bur-what aua wiſhes now f — Te whom 
n I Sie 


L E T 7 1 E R LV. | 
* LovaL aca, To Jonx Bzirond, . 
61 5 Friday, April 14. 
FEVER ad 1 ear of fach a parcel df fooliſh 
"toads' as theſe: Harlowes — Why, Belford, 
« Lady eouft Fall if every hair of her head were 
2 guardian angel, unleſs they were to make à viſible 
— her, or, ſnatching her from me at 
unawares, n 


regions. 

Al I had to a was, dat a Daughter ſo 
reductntly carriel of, would offer terms to her Fa- 
ther, and would be accepted upon a mutual conce· 
dene; They to give up Solis ; She to give up me. 
Arid fo Laya conriving 10 do e rd 


>a 


* 


againſt 


r 


2 


What ſtupid creatures are there: in the world f 
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nit the latter: But they ſeem reſolved to perfect 
wark they have begun. 


This fookih Brother, not to know, that he who 
would be bribed to undertake a baſe ching by one, 
would be over · bribed to retort the baſeneſs; eſpeci- 
ally When he could be put into the way to ſerve 
himſelf by both — Thou, Jack, wilt never _ 
one half of my contrivances. 


: He hire relates the converſation — bim and | 


the Lady (upon the ſubjett of the noiſe and excla» 
mation his agent made at the garden- door) to the 
/ ſame Gus as in the Lady's Letter Ne Iii. * 
-\ Proceeds 


r: 
What a capacity for glorious miſchief has thy 
friend Let Ser he truth all of it ! The only 
deviation, my afferting, that the fellow made the 
hoifes' by miſtate, and thro? fright, and not by pre- 
vious direction: Had ſhe known the preciſe truth, 
het anger to be ſo taken i in, would never have let 
ber forgive me. 

Had 1 been a roilitary Hero, I ſhould have * 

uſeleſs ; for 1 ſhould have blown up all 
adverſaries by dint of ſtratagem, turning their 
05 devices upon them. 

But theſe Enders and Mothers Lord help em! 
— Were not the powers of Nature ſtronger than 
thoſe of Diſcretion, and were not that buſy Dea 
Jona to afford her genial aids, till tardy Prudence 
qualified parents to manage their future offspring, 
how few people would have children 

James and Arabella may have their motives ; bur 
what can be faid for a Father acting as this Father 
has acted? What for a Mother? What for an Aunt? 
What for Uncles 2 Who ean have e with 


— 4 wr i 355405 h 
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Soon will the Fair-one hear how high their fooliſh 
reſentments run againſt her: And then will ſhe, it 
is to be hoped, have a little more confidence in me. 
Then will I be jealous that ſhe loves me not with the 
— my heart builds upon: Then will I brin 
to confeſſions of grateful Love: And then wi 
I kiſs her when I pleaſe; and not ſtand trembling, 
a3 now, like an hungry hound, who ſees a delicious 
morſe] within his reach (the froth hanging about his 
; yermilion Jaws) yet dares not leap at it for his life. 
"But I was originally a baſſiful mortal. Indeed 1 
am baſhful ſtill with regard to this Lady—Baſhful, 
yet know the Sex ſo well But that indeed is the 
reaſon that I know it ſo well :—For, Jack, I have 
had abundant cauſe, when I have looked into:my/e!f, 
— way of compariſon with the other Sex, to con- 
ude, that a baſhful man has a deal of the 
foul of a woman and fo, like Tirefias, can tell what 
— e enen as well as them- 


The modeſt ones | and I, particularly, are. pretty 
much upon a par. The difference between, us. is 
only, What They think, I a. But the immodeſt 
ones out- do the worſt of us by a bar's length, both 
in thinking and acting. 

One argument let me plead in proof of my aſſertion ; 
That even we Rakes love in a woman; while 
the modeſt women as they are accounted (that is to 
ſay, the yet) love, and generally prefer, an impu- 
dent man. Whence can this be, but from a likeneſs 
in nature? And this made the ſay, A 
woman is a Rake in her heart. It concerns them, by 
their a/tions,. to. prove the contrary, if they can. 
Thus have I read in ſome of the Wale That 
no wickedua/s is comparable to the wickedneſs $5 
woman (a). Canſt thou tell me, Jack, who ſays this? 


{a) Mr. Lovelace is as much out in his conjeQure of Solomon, 
as of Socrates, The Paſſage is in Eccleſiaſticus, 3 xxv. 


LE 


D > o 


AM 
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Was it Socrates ? for he had the devil of a Wife 
Or who? Or is it Solomon ? Ming Solomon—Thou 


temembreſt to have read of ſuch a king, doſt thou 


not? Sor - o- Mo], I learned, in my infant ſtate [My 
Mother was a good woman] to anſwer, when aſked, 
N bo was the wiſeſt man But my indulgent que- 
ſtioner never aſked me, How een by the un- 
inſpired part of his wiſdom. 

Come, come, jack, you and I are 106 ſo very 
_ [could we but ſtop where wo are. | 


"He him 4 ives' the: articulars of hes paſſed as 
teen bim and the Lady on his menaces u_ 
to her Brother and Mr. Salmes, and of his 
Las! 0 2 2 may ren and Joſeph ee 


222 T T E R LVL. | 
nne clas HazLows, To Miſs Hows. 


: Friday, April 14. 

WILL now \give you che lars of a com- 
Laa that has juſt paſſed between Mr. uy 

and me; which I muſt call agreeable, 
It began with his telling me, that be tad juſt re- 
ceiyed intelligence, that my friends were on a ſudden 
come to a reſolution, to lay aſide all thoughts of pur- 
ſuing me, or of getting me back: And that there- 
fore he attended me to know my pleaſure OR 
I would do, or have bim do? 

I told him, that I would have him "00 me di- 
rely ; and that, when it was known to every- body 
that I was abſolute] independent of him, it would 
paſs, that I had left my Father's houſe becauſe of 
wn Brother's ill uſage of me: Which was a 2 
that I might make with juſtice, and to the excu 
e ald zepled, har ſelf. 

5 mildly replied, * if he could be certain, 


b 3 that 
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that my relations would adbere to this their new re- 
folution, he could have no objection, ſince ſuch was 
my pleaſure: But, as he was well aſſured, that chey 
* aer it t only from apprehenſions, chat a more 
light involve my Brother (who. had 

— 5dr nothing but revenge) in ſome fatal misfor- 
tune, there was too much reaſon to believe, that 
they would reſume their former putpoſe the moment 
__ ſhould think they /afely might. > 

This, Madam, ſaid he, is a riſque I cannot run. 
You would think it ſtrange if I could. And yet, 
as ſoon as I knew. they had ſo given out, I'thought 
it „ appriſe you ofilts..and MINS Four 
commands upon it. | N 
Let me hear, ſaid I, nillng ro cr if he had any 
particular view, what you think adviſeable ? 


2 1 ha to * That, if I durſt— / I might 
it were not to break condilons. pat 
Baits KEY 


e 
Say. then, Sir, . what you ani} for. I can op: 
on or gon 2255 think fit. . 11 fe 
Had not the man a fine opportunity here to 
out? He had. And thus he uſed it. 

To wave, Madam, What I. would fay till. 1 have 
| more: courage 10 ſpeak out [More courage.— Mr. 
Lovelace mort courage, my deer IJ will only pro- 
poſe what I think will be moſt agreeable to 3. 
Suppoſe, if vou abuſe net to go 10 Lad ae | 


you take a turn croſs the Cquatry, £0 ord... 


Why to Windſor & 

 Beeauſe, it is a pleaſant place 2, Becauſe, it les in 
the way either to. Berkſhire, to Oxford, or to; Lon- 
don : Berkſbire, where Lord M. is at preſent : Ox- 
and in the, neighbourhood of which: lives Lady 
Betty: London.  whither you may retire at your 


— Or, if you will dove it ſo, whither I may 
7. you ſtaying 4. Wa * * Wig = an 
eaſy 


- 
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caſy diſtance of if any-cliing ſhould happen 
if your Friends f Badge Ger ars aden redo 


(Tb propoſal however diſpleaſed me not. But 
I aid, M was, the diſtance of Wind: 
ſor from a8 — of whom I ſhauld be glad ta 
Pr enn hears reach —— 

er, i 

If I had thoughts of any other place than Wind 
ſor, or nearer td Miſs Howe, he wanted but my 
commands, and would ſeek for proper accommoda- 
tions: But, fix as I pleaſed, farther or nearer, he had 
2 and * had nothing elſe co do 0 


en eee eee By fond 
for my Hannah, as foon as I fhould be fix d (a); un: 
leſs: — chuſe one of the entleyomen 
bere to attend me; both of whom, as I had acknow- 
leged, were very obligj 2 —— 
neroſity enough to make it worth their While. 

This of Hannah, he might ſee, 1 
I ſaid, 1 had thoughts of ſending for her, as ſoon as 
I got to more convenient lodgings. . As — 
young gentle women, it were pity to break in upon 
that uſefulneſs which the whole family were of to 
each other; each having her proper part, and per- 
forming it with an agreeable alacrity: Inſomuch 
dar l liked them all ſo well, that I could even paſs 
my days among them wer he to leave me z by 

ich means the lodgings would b© mee convenient 
to me than now they were. 

He need not repeat his 6bjeftions to this place, 
he ſaid: But as to going to Windſor, or where- ever 
elſe I thought fit, or as to his perſonal attendance; 
— —-ᷣ Tr} me (he very agree: 


| 4 her Hon ddl ey oem, P- 386, $07> 


39%, 391-. 


Bb 4 ably 


| 
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diy dich dur Leg ſe nothing in ubich ! 
thought my — my punctilia, con- 
cerned, that he — not chearfully come into. 
Aid fince I was ſo much taken up with my pen, 
he would inftantly: — his horſe to be got . 
and-would leben! flor Yes „ 
Not to be — a i caution; Mavertyou any ac 
ntance at Win or ? ſaid I —Know- 
| —— lodgings r i % zugu⁰,ð,d ya 11 * 
Except the Foreſt, replied he, where 1 have * 
hunted, I know the of Windſor, of any 
ſo noted, and ſo pleaſant. "nietd; I — not a 
le acquaintance there. Iv 
Upon the whole, I told him, 5 1 thought his 
of Windſor not amiſs; and that I would 
remove thither, if I could get a lodging only for 
. chamber ſor — for chat 


very loth to be 
obliged. to — 1 added, that the ſooner I 
removed the better; for that then he could have 
no objection to go to London, or Berkſhire, as he 
— And I ſhould. * bur en 
1 
02 na Linney lite terms, 
for my banker, But I, as civilly, deckned his offer. 
This converſation was to be, all of it, in the main, 
a. He aſked, whether I would chuſe to 
lodge in the town of Windſor, or out of it?? 
As near the Caſtle, I ſaid, as poſſible, for the 
e of going conſtantly ta the public wor · 
thi ty I had been long deprived of. 
22 — be ren fry he told me, if he could 
procure me accommodations in any one af the Ca- 
nons houſes ; which he imagined. would be more 
agreeable to me than any other, on many accounts. 


1 9 2 
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have any other man but himſelf, on the condi- 
tion to which he had ſo chearfully ſubſcribed, he 
ſhould be eaſy ; ſince it was now his party in earneſt, 
to ſet about recommending himſelf to my favour, 
by the only way he knew it e be done. "Adding, 
witli a very ſerious air—T" am but a ng man, 
OS PI TOE Let not 
rity of mind ineline you to deſpiſe me 'for 
2 nowlegement.” Tt is high time to be 
of it, and to reform; ſince, like Solomon, I can 
ſay; There is nothing! new and the Sun: But thar 
it is my belief, that a life of virtue can afford ſuch 
pleaſures, on — as will be for ever bloom- 
ng, for ever new ! 

Lias agreeably ſurpriſed. © 1 looked”; at” Fr I 
believe, as 2 71 I doubted my ears and my * His 
aſpe* however became his words. 

I expreſſed my ſatisfaction in terms ſoa eto 
him, that he ſaid, He found a delight in this early 
dawning of a better day to him, and in ny appro» 
bation,” which he had never received from the ſucceſs 
of the moſt favoured of his purſuits.  ' 

_ "Surely, my dear, the man muft be in earneſt, He 
could not have * this; he could not havezhought 
it, had he not. What followed made me ſtill rea- 
dier to belleve him 

In the midſt of my wild vagaries, ſaid he; I have 
ever preſerved a reverence for Religion, and for reli- 
gious men. I always called another cauſe, when any 
of my libertine companions, in purſuance of Lord 
Shafteſbury's teſt (which is a part of the Rake's Creed, 
and what may call The whetftone of infidelity) endea- 
voured to turn the ſacred ſubject into ridicule. On 
this very account I have been called by good men 
of the y. who nevertheleſs would have it, that 
I was a practical Rake, The decent Rate: And indeed 
I had too much pride. in my ſhame, - to. diſown the 
.name of Rake. This, 
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This, — 1 2 — to — 2 it 
may give: vou hope, that the generous my 
Neformation, which 1. flatter myſelf you will — 
the gaodneſs to undertake, will not be fo difficult a 
one as you may have imagined ; for it has afforded 
me ſome pleaſure in my retired hours, when a tem- 
porary remorſe has ſtruck me for any-thing I have 
done amils, that I ſhould one day take delight in an- 
ether courſe of life: For, unleſs, we can, I dare ſay, 
no durable gaed is to — from tho endea- 
vour. | Your example, Mace, muſt do all. muſt 
caſey; all-(8). 

The divine Grace, or Favour, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſons do All, and confirm All. Tou know not 


hoy muchyou pleaſe me, that 1 can talk to you in 
And I then thought of his generoſity to his pretty 
Ruſtic : and of his kindneſs to his Tenants, 
| Yet, Madam, be pleaſed to remember one thing 
Reformation cannot be a ſudden work. TR & 
finite vivacity: It is That which runs away with me. 
Judge, deareſt Madam, by what I am going to con- 
feſs, ern 
fore a good perſon will think me tolerable; ſince, 
tho? ] | in ſome of our PerfeZtionifts enough 
to make a better man than myſelf ei 
madneſs or deſpair about the Grace you mention; 
yet Icanngt enter into the meaning of the word, 
nor into the modus of its operation, Let me not 
then be checked, when 1 mention your example for 
viſible reliance ; and inſtead of uſing ſuch words, 
till 1 can better underſtand them, ſuppoſe all the reſt 
included in the profeſſion. of tbat rehance. rb: 
9 this altho' I was ſomewhat concerned 
x his expreſſion and ſurpriſed at fo much darkneſs, 


(a) That be propoſes — ue dm) at that Ye hap 


fomcune good deen ee V „ FB 


«© 1 


run into | 
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83. (for want of another word) I would call it, in a 
man of his talents and learning yet I was pleaſed 
with his Ingenuity. I, wiſhed him to encourage this 
way of thinking! I told him, that his obſervation, 
that no durable good was to be expected from any 
new courſe where there was- not a delight taken in it, 
was juſt: But that the delight would follow by uſe. 
And twenty things of this ſort I even preached to 
him ; gaking care, however, not to be tedious, nor 
do let my expanded heart give him a contracted or 
impatient brow. And, indeed, be took viſible 
leaſure in what I ſaid, and even hung upon the 
ſubject, when I, to try him, once or twice, ſeemed 
ready to drop it: And proceeded to give me a moſt 
agreeable inſtance, that he could at times think both 
nene ſeriouſly.— Thus it was. don 
e was once, he ſaid, dangerouſly wounded in a 
duel, in the left arm, baring it, to ſhew me the 
Scar: That this (notwithſtanding a great effuſion of 
blood, it being upon an artery) was followed by 2 
violent fever, which at laſt fix d upon his ſpirits 3 
and tba fo obſtinately, that neither did ie deſire life, 
nor his friends expect it: That, for a month toge ; 
ther, his heart, as he thought, was ſo totally changed, 
that he deſpiſed his former courſes, and particularly 
that raſhneſs, which had brought him to the ſtate 
he was in, and his antagoniſt (Who, however, was 
the aggreſſor) into a much worſe: That in this 
ſpace he had thoughts which at times ſtill give him 
pleaſure to reflect upon: And altho* theſe promiſing 
proſpects changed, as he recovered health and ſpi- 
rits, yet he parted wich them with ſo much reluct- 
ance, that he could not help ſhewing it in a co 
of verſes, truly blunt ones, he ſaid ; ſome of which 
he repeated, and. (advantaged by the grace which he 
gives to every-thing he repeats) I thought them ve 
tolerable ones ; the ſentiments, * however, muc 
graver than I expected from him, 
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„He has promiſed me a copy of the lines 
then I ſhall judge better of their merit; Mos 
| you. The tendency of them was, That, ſince 
fickneſs only gave him a' proper train of think 
ing, and that his reſtored health brought with it 
5. a return of bis evil habits, he was ready to re- 
9 IM the gifts of Nature for thoſe of Contem- 
5 plation 
He fanher- declared, that ultho ' theſe good FA 
tions went off (as he had owned) on his recovery, 
vet he had better hopes now, from the influence of 
my example, and from the reward before him, if he 
evered: And that he was the more hopeful 
he ſhould, as his preſent reſolution was made in 
a full ride of health and fpirits ; and when he had 
nothing to wiſh for but ne to intitle him- 
ſelf to my favour. 
I will not throw cold a Mr. Lovelice, ſaid 
I. on a riſing flame: But look to it! For 1 ſhall 
endeavour to keep you up to this ſpirit. I ſhall 
meaſure your value of me by this teſt: And I would 
have you bear thoſe charming lines of Mr. Rowe for 
ever in your mind; you, who have, by your own 
confeſſion, ſo much to repent of; and as the Scar, 
indeed, you ſhewed me, will, in one intance, re. 
mind you to your dying day. 
- The lines, my dear, are Lom chat Poet? 's 
You have or mo often — them ; and | 
peated them to him : dn 


1 Habitual evils change woo. an a ſudden * 

. But many days muſt paſs, and — Any 5 
— .... Conſcious remer/e and anguiſh muſt be felt, 
To curò defire, io break the ſtubborn will, 
And work à ſecond nature in the ſoul, 
Ere Virtue. can reſume the place ſhe . 
2. elſe D1s$1MULATION=—, 


J 2 
«7 2 : 
wa * 6 * ” . % 13309 ; " : ©. 4 44 He 
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He had often read theſe lines, he ſaid; but never 
taſted them before. —By his Soul (the — 
creature ſwore) and as he hoped to be ſaved, be was 
now.in earneſt in his good reſolutions. He had ſaid, 
before I repeated theſe lines from Rowe, that habitual, 
evils could not be changed on a ſudden : But he 
hoped, he ſhould not be thought a diſſembler, if he 
were not enabled to bold his — purpoſes ; ſince 
ingratitude and diſſimulation were vices that of all 
others he abhorred. 

May you ever abhor them ! ſaid I, They are the 
moſt odious of all vices. 

1 hope, my dear Miſs Howe, I ſhall not have 
— in LT" future Letters, to contradict theſe 

pearances, Should I have nothing on 
Eten e ſide to — with, I ſhall be very far from 
being happy, from the ſenſe of my fault, and the 
indignation of all my relations.—So ſhall not fail of 
condign puniſhment for it, from my inward remorſe 
on account of my forfeited character. But the leaſt 
ray of hope could not dart-in upon me, without my 
being willing to lay hold of the very firſt opportu 
nity to communicate it to you, who take ſo generous 
a ſhare in all my concerns. 

Nevertheleſs, you may depend upon it, my dear, 
that theſe agreeable aſſurances, and hopes of his be- 
gun Reformation, ſhall not make me forget my 
caution. Not that I think, at worſt, any more than 
you, that he dare to harbour a thought | injurious to 
my honour : But he is very various, and there is 
an apparent, and even an acknowleged unfixedneis in 
his temper, which at times, gives me uneaſineſs. I 
am reſolved therefore to keep him at diſtance from 
my perſon and my thoughts, as much as I can: For 
whether all men are or are not incroachers, I am ſure 
Mr. Lovelace is one. 


Nee it is, that I have always caſt about, and, 
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will continue to caſt about, what ends he may have 
in view from bis propoſal, or from that 2 In 
4 word, tho” hopeful of the 42f, T will always be 
fearful" of the wont, in every-thing that admits of 
doubt. For it is better, in ſuch a ſituation as mine, 
to apprehend, without cauſe, than to ſubje& fel 
0 ſurprixe for want of forethought. e 

Mr. Lovelace is gone to Windſor, having left 
two ſervants to attend me. He purpoſes do de 


back to-morrow. 
I have written to my Aunt Hervey,” to ſu ine 


her intereſt in my behalf, for my cloaths, 
and money; ſignifying to her, That, if I may be 
© reſtored to the favour of my family, and allowed 
: a Negative only, as to any man who may be pro- 
ſed to me, and be uſed like a Daughter, a 
iece, and a Siſter, I will ſtand by my offer as 
61 «ive ſingle, and ſubmit, as I ought, to a Negative 
from my Father.“ Intimating nevertheleſs, '* That 
6 wtf rhe of better, after the uſage I have re- 
© ceived from my Brother and Siſter, that I may be 
© allowed to be Aidan from them, as well for their 
ſakes as for my own' (meaning, as 1 ſuppoſe it 
will be taken, at my Dairy-houſe) —offering to 
take my Father's directions, as to the manner 1 
© ſhall live in, the ſervants I ſhall have, and in every- 
© thing that ſhall ſhew the dutiful ſubordination to 
© which I am willing to conform.“ 
My Avnt will know by my Letter to my Siſter 
how to direct to me, if ſhe be permitted to "ow 


me with a _ 

I am abel with 10) in 250 Letter; 1 1 
was with by er in That I wrote to ber, to obtain 
for me a ſpeedy Reconciliation, that I 'may not be 
further precipitated ; intimating, That, by a timely 
y 2 all may paſs for a miſunderſtanding only, 


© which, otherwiſe, will be thought equally: diſ- 
« graceful 


N 
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* graceful to them, and to me; appealing to her for 
the neceſſity I was under to do what 1 did.'— 
Had I owned, that I was over- reached, and 
* foreed away againſt my intention, might they not, 
as a proof of the truth of my aſſertion, have in- 
* ſiſted upon my immediate return to them ? And 
* if I did at return, would they not have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that I had »ow altered my mind (if ſuch 


were my mind) or had not the power to return? 
Then were I to have gone back, muſt it not have 
been upon their own terms? No conditioning with 
4 Father | is a maxim with my Father, with 
* my Unclkes, If I would have gone, Mr. Lovelace 
* would have oppoſed it. So I muſt have been un- 
der his controul, or have run away from him, as it 
is ſuppoſed I did % him from Harlowe-Place: 
In what a giddy light would this have made m 
appear Had he conſtrained me, could 1 have 
* appcaled to my friends for their protection, with- 
—— the very 8 to prevent 
* which: (ſetting up reſumptuouſly, as a 
middle perſon — famini irits) IJ have run 
into ſuch terrible inconveniencies : 
But, after all, muſt it not give me great anguiſh 
N hr be forced to ſanctify, as I may ſay, 
* by my ſeeming after- approbation, a meaſure I was 
ſo artfully tricked into, and which I was fo much, 
* reſolved not to take? 1221 5 1 ITS, a 
Hoy one evil brings on another, is forrowfully 
Fa V TH 1 


* 
* 
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Mr. LOoVYIIT ACE, To Jorv Bit yor, E. ; 
OY, FO: UTE VAR 10. 034M Friday, April 14. 
I HOU: halt often me, Jack, with 
1 my vanity, without diſtinguiſhing the humorous 
turn that accompanies it; and tor which, at the ſame 
time that thou robbeſt me of the merit of it, thou 
admireſt me highly. Envy gives thee the indiflinfion : 
Nature inſpires the admiration :: Unknown to thyſelf 
it inſpires. it. But thou art too clumſy and too ſhort- 
ſighted. a mortal, to know how to account even for 
che impulſes by which thou thyſelf art moved. 
Well, but this acquits thee not of my charge of 
vanity, Lovelace, methinks thou ſayeſt. 
And true thou ſayeſt: For I have indeed a con- 
founded parcel of it. But, if men of parts may not 
be allowed to be vain, who ſnould? And yet, u 
ſecond thoughts, men of have the leaſt occ 
of any to be vain; ſince the world (ſo few of them are 
there in it) are ready to find them out, and extol 
them. If a fool can be made ſenſible, that there is a 
man who has more underſtanding than him ſelf, he is 
ready enough to conclude, that ſuch a man muſt be a 
very extraordinary creatun ee 
And what, at this rate, is the general concluſion to 
be drawn from the premiſes ?—ls'it not, That us man 
ought to be vain? But what if a man can't help it 
This, perhaps, may be my caſe, But there/is'nothing 
on which 1 value myſelf ſo much as upon my Inven- 
tions. And, for the foul of me, I cannot help letting 
it be ſeen, that I Jo, Yet this vanity may be a means, 
perhaps, to overttirow me with this ſagacious Lady. 
She is very apprehenſive of me, I ſee. I have ftu- 
died before her and Miſs Howe, as often as I have been 
with them, to paſs for a giddy thoughtleſs 2 * 
44 wh | * | 


You, II. 
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What a folly then to be ſo expatiatingiy ſincere, in my 


anſwer to her home Put, upon the noiſes within the 


garden ? But ſuch ſucceſs having attended that con- 
trivance [Succeſs, Jack, has blown many a man up!] 
my curſed vanity got uppermoſt, and kept down my 
caution. The menace to have ſecreted Solmes, and 
that other, that I had thoughts to run away with her 
fooliſh Brother, and of my project to revenge her upon 
the two ſervants, ſo-much terrified the dear creature, 
that I was forced to fit down to muſe after means to 
put myſelf right in her opinion. | 
Some favourable incidents, at the time, tumbled in 
from my agent in her family ; at leaſt ſuch as I was 
determined to make favourable : And therefore I de- 
fired admittance; and this before ſhe could reſolveany- 
thing againſt me; that is to ſay, while her admiration 
of my intrepidity kept reſolution in ſuſpenſe, 
Accordingly, I 1 myſelf to be all gentleneſs, 
all obligingneſs, all ſerenity; and as I have now-and- 
then, and always hag, more or leſs, good motions pop 
in my mind, I encouraged and collected every thing 
of this ſort that I had ever had from Novicehood to 
Maturity [Not long in recollecting, Fack I] in order to 
bring the dear creature into good humour with me (a) : 
And who knows, thought I, if I can hold it, and pro- 


ceed, but I may be able to lay a foundation fit to build 


my grand ſcheme upon ?— Love, thought I, is not 
— a doubter: Fran is: I will try to baniſh the 
latter: Nothing then but Love will remain, Caz- 
DULITY is the God of Love's prime miniſter ; and 
they never are aſunder. - . 

Hie then acquaints his friend with what paſſed between 
Bim and the Lady, in relation to his advices from 
Harlowe- Place, and to bis propoſal about lodgings, 


ta) He had ſaid, p. 354. that he would make Reformation 
» his. Stalking-horſe, SC. 
Cc pretty 
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pretty much to the ſame purpoſe as in ber precede 
mg Letter. | 


When he comes to mention his propoſal of the Windſor 


 bodgings, thus he expreſſes himſelf. 
| Now, Belford, can it enter into thy leaden head, 
what I meant by this propoſal ? know it cannot. 
And ſo I'll tell thee. 8 2 
Io leave her for a day or two, with a view to ſerve 
ber by my abſence, would, as I thought, look like con- 
fiding in her-favour. I could not think of leaving her, 
thou knoweſt, while I had reaſon to believe her friends 
would purſue us; and I began to apprehend, that ſhe 
would ſuſpect, that I made a pretence of that inten- 
tional purſuit, to keep about her and with her. But 
now that they had declared againſt it, and that they 
would not receive her if ſhe went back (a declaration 
ſhe had better hear firſt from me, than from Miſs 
Howe, or any other) what ſhould hinder me from 
giving her this mark of my obedience ; eſpecially as I 
could leave Will, who is a clever fellow, and can do 
any- thing but write and ſpell, and Lord M's Jonas 
(not as guards, to be fure, but as attendants only) ; 
the latter to be diſpatched to me occaſionally by the 
former, whom I could acquaint with my motions ? 
Then I wanted to inform myſelf, why 1 had not 
congratulatory Letters from Lady Sarah and Lady 
Betty, and from my couſins Montague, to whom I 
had written, glorying in my Beloved's eſcape ; which 
Letters, if properly worded, might be made neceſſary 
to ſhew her as matrers YA Et 
As to Windſor, I had no defign to carry her par- 
ticularly thither: But ſomewhere it was proper to 
name, as ſhe condeſcended to aſk my advice about 
it. London, I durſt not; but very 1 and 
fo as to make it her own option: For I muſt tell thee, 
that there is ſuch a perverſeneſs in the Sex, that, when 
they aſk your advice, they do it only to know your 
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opinion, that they may oppoſe it; tho?, had not the 
thing in queſtion been your choice, perhaps it had 
been theirs. | 

I could eaſily give reaſons againſt Windſor, after 
J had pretended to be there; and this would have 
looked the better, as it was a == of my own no- 
mination ; and ſhewn her, that I had no fix d ſcheme, 
Never was there in woman ſuch a ſagacious, fuch an 
all-alive apprehenſion, as in this. Yer it is a grievous 
thing to an honeſt man to be ſuſpected. 

Then, in my going or return, I can call upon Mrs. 
Greme. She and my Beloved had a great deal of talk 
t . If I knew what it was about; and that 
Zuber, upon their firſt acquaintance, was for bene- 
fiting herſelf by the Otber ; I might contrive to ſerve 
them Both, without hurting myſelf: For theſe are the 
moſt prudent ways of doing friendſhips, and what are 
not followed by regrets, tho the Serve. ed ſhould prove 
in Then Mrs. Greme correſponds by pen 
and. ink with her Farmer-ſiſter where we are: Some- 
thing may poſſibly ariſe hat way, either of a conve- 
nient nature, which I may purſue; or of an incon- 
venient, which I may avoid. 5 5 

Always be careful of back-doors, is a maxim with me 
in all my exploits. Whoever knows me, knows that 
I am no proud man. I can talk as familiarly to ſer- 
vants as to principals, when I have a mind to make it 
worth their while to oblige me in any-thing. Then 
ſervants are but as the common ſoldiers in an army : 
They do all the miſchief ; frequently without malice, 
and merely, good ſouls / for miſchief- ſake. | 

I am moſt apprehenſive about Miſs Howe. She 
has a confounded deal of wit, and wants only a ſubject, 
to ſhew as much roguery : And ſhould I be outwitted, 


with all my ſententious, boaſting conceit of my own 


noſtrum-mongerſhip—{ I love 3 thee, who art 
a pretender to accuracy, and 8 ſurface-ſkimmer in learn- 
n * — 
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ing, with out-of-the-way words and phraſes) I ſhould 
certainly hang, drown, or ſhoot myſelf. 
Poor Hickman! I pity him for the proſpect he has 
with ſuch a virago} But the fellow's a fool, God wot! 
And now I think of it, it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
complete happineſs in the married State, that * 4 
be a fool (an argument I once held with this very Miſs 
Howe). But then the fool ſhould nw that he is fo, 
elſe the obſtinate one will diſappoint the. wiſe one. 
But my agent Joſeph has helped me to ſecure this 
quarter, as I have hinted to thee more than once. 
| ETD e ene 
Mr. LOoVELACE, To Jonn BeirorD, Ei; 
In Continuation. © 
UT is it not a confounded thing, that I cannot 
faſten an obligation upon this proud Beauty? I 
ave two motives, in endeavouring to preyail upon 
her to accept of Money and Raiment from me: One, 
the real pleaſure I ſhould have in the accommodating 
of the haughty maid; and to think there was ſome- 
thing near her, and upon her, that I could call mine: 
The other, in order to abate her ſeverity, and humble 
her a little. OE | 
Nothing ſooner brings down a proud ſpirit, than a 
ſenſe of lying under pecuniary obligations. This has 
always made me ſolicitous to avoid laying myſelf un- 
der any ſuch: Yet ſometimes formerly have I been 
Put to it, and curſed the tardy revolution of the quar- 
terly periods. And yet I ever made ſhift to avoid 
anticipations : I never would eat the calf in the cow's 
belly, as Lord M's phraſe is: For what is that, but 
to hold our Lands upon Tenant-courteſy, the vileſt of 
all Tenures? To be denied a fox-chace,: for fear of 


breaking down a fence, upon my own grounds? To 
be clampured-at for repairs fudied for, rather than 


really 


aw 
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really wanted? To be prated to by a bumkin with 
his hat on, and his arms folded, as if he defied your 
expectations of that ſort z his foot firmly fix'd, as if 
upon his own ground; and you forced to take his 
arch leers, and ſtupid gybes; he intimating by the 
whole of his conduct, that he had had ic in his power 
to oblige you, and, if you behave civilly, may oblige 
you again? — I, who think I have a right to break 
every man's head I paſs by, if I like not his looks, 
to bear'this! —No more could I do it, than I could 
borrow of an inſolent Uncle, or inquiſitive Aunt, 
who would thence think themſelves intitled to have 
an account of all my life and actions laid before them 
for their review and cenſure. | 1 
My Charmer, I ſee, has a pride like my own : 

But ſhe has no diſtinction in her pride: Nor knows 
the pretty fool, that there is hee, Sores nothing 
more delightful, than for Lovers to be conferring and 
receiving obligations from each other. In this very 
Farm- yard, to give thee a familiar inſtance, I have 
more than once ſeen this remark illuſtrated. A ſtrut- 
ting raſcal of a cock have I beheld chuck, chuck, 
chuck, chuck-ing his miſtreſs to him, when he has 
found a ſingle barley-corn, taking it up with his bill, 
and letting it drop five or ſix times, ſtill repeating his 
chucking invitation: And when two or three of his 
feath ladies ſtrive who ſhall be the firſt fort [O 
Jack / a Cock is a Grand Signor of a Bird ] he directs 
the bill of the foremoſt to it ; 'and, when ſhe has got 
the dirty pearl, he ſtruts over her with an erected 
creſt, and with an exulting chuck—a chuck-aw-aw-w, 
circling round her, with dropt wings, ſweeping the 
duſt in humble courtſhip ; While the obliged She, 
half-hy, half-willing, by her cowring tail, prepared 
wings, yet ſeemingly affrighted eyes, and contracted 
neck, lets one fee, that ſhe knows the barley-corn 
was not all he called her for. 

Cc 3 When, 
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ben be comes to that part of his narrative, where 
be mentions thepropoſing of the Lady s maid Han- 
nah, or one of the young Sorlings's, 10 attend ber, 
Ibu, be writes: l a 

Now, Belford, canſt thou imagine what I meant 
by propeſing Hannah, or one of the girls here, for 
her attendant ? I'll give thee a month to gueſs. _ 

Thou wilt not pretend to gueſs, thou ſay'ſt, 
Well, then, I'll tell the. 

; Believing ſhe would certainly propoſe to have that 
favourite wench about her, as ſoon as ſhe was a little 
ſettled, I had cauſed the girl to be inquired after, with 
an intent to make intereſt, ſome how or other, . that 
a month's warning ſhould be inſiſted on by her maſter 
or miſtreſs, or by ſome other means, which I had 
not determined upon, to prevent her coming to her. 
But fortune fights for me. The wench is luckily ill; 
a violent rheumatic diſorder, which has obliged her 
to leave her place, confines her to her chamber: Poor 
Hannah ! How I pity the girl! Theſe things are very 
hard upon induſtrious - ſervants -I intend, to make 
the poor wench a ſmall preſent on the occaſion—1 
Know it will oblige my Charmer. 2 

And ſo, Jack, pretending not ta know any-thing of 
the matter, | preſſed her to ſend for Hannah. She 
knew I had always a regard for this ſervant, becauſe 
of her honeſt love to her Lady: But now I have a 
greater regard for her than ever. Calamity, tho' a 
poor ſervant's calamity, will rather increaſe: than di- 
miniſn good- will, with a truly generous .maſter or 
„ rann 

s to one of the y rlings's atter there 
was nothing at all 1 for if either of 
them had been choſen by ber, and permitted by the 
Metber. Two chances in That I] it would have been 
only till I had fix'd upon another, And if afterwards 
they had been Joth to part, I could eaſily have given 

| my 
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my Beloved a jealouſy, which would have done the 
buſineſs ; or to the girl, who would have quitted her 
Country dairy, ſuch a reliſh for a Landon one, as 
would have made it very convenient for her to fall in 
love with Will; or perhaps I could have done ſtill 
better for her with Lord M's Chaplain, who is very 
— of ſtanding well with his Lord's preſumptive 
ir. n 

A bleſſing on thy honeſt heart, Lovelace! thou'lt 
ſay ;. for thou art for providing for every-body. 


' He gives an account of the ſerious part of their con- 
Der ſation, with no great variation from the Lady's 
Account of it : And when he comes to that part of 
it, «where be bids ber remember, that Reformation 
cannot be a ſudden thing, be aſks bis friend; 
Is not this fair play ? Is it not dealing ingenuouſly ? 
Then the obſervation, I will be bold to ſay, is founded 
in truth and nature. But there was a little touch of 
policy in it beſides ; that the Lady, if Iſhould fly out 
again, ſhould not think me too groſs an hypocrite : 
For, as I plainly told her, I was afraid, that my 
of Reformation were but Fits and Sallies; but I ho 
her Example would fix them into Habits. But it is ſo 
diſcouraging a thing, to have my monitreſs ſo very 
good !—1 proteſt I know not how to look up at her! 
Now, as I am thinking, if I could pull her down a 
little nearer to my own level; that is to ſay, could 
prevail 6 her to do ſomething that would argue 


imper fe ian, ſomething to repent of ; we ſhouldzog 


n much more equally, and be better able to compre- 
dend one another: And ſo the comfort would be mu- 
tual, and the remorſe not all on one ſide. 


He acknowleges, that be was greatly affected and 
Pleaſed with the Lady's ſerious arguments at the 
time: But even then was apprebenſive that bis 
temper would not hold. Thus be writes; 

CCA This 


* 
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This Lady ſays ſerious things in ſo agreeable a man- 
ner (and then her voice is all harmony when ſhe 
touches a ſubject ſhe is pleaſed with) that I could 
have liſtened to her for half a day together. But yet 
I am afraid, if ſhe falls, as they call it, ſhe will loſe a 
good deal of that pathos, of that nobleſelf-confidence, 
which gives a good perſon, as I now ſee, a viſible 
ſuperiority over one not ſo good. 
But, after all, Belford, I would fain know why 
ple call ſuch free-livers as you and me hypocrites. — 
That's a word I hate; and ſhould take it very ill to 
be called by it. For myſelf, I have as good motions, 
and perhaps have them as n. as any- body: 
All the buſineſs is, they don't hold; or, to ſpeak 
more. in character, I don't take the care ſome do, 10 
conceal my lapſes. s. 
wg 7 4” as of 4 op » » 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWER. 
SH Saturday, April 15. 
H' pretty much preſſed in time, and oppreſſed 
by my Mother's watchfulneſs, I will write a few 
lines upon the new light that has broke in u 
gentleman ; and ſend it by a particular hand. 
I know not what to think of him upon it. He 
talks well; but judge him by Rowe's lines, he is cer- 
tainly a diſſembler, odious as the fin of Hypocriſy, and, 
as he ſays, that other of Ingratitude, are to him. 
And pray, my dear, let me aſk, Could he have 
triumphed, as it is ſaid he has done, over ſo many of 
— had he not been egregiouſly guilty of 50th 
His Ingenuouſneſs is the thing that ſtaggers me: 
Yert'is he . enough to ths, that whoever ac- 
cules himſelf firſt, blunts the edge of an adverſary's 
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Hes certainly a man of ſenſe : There is more hope 
of ſuch a one, than of a fool: And there muſt be a 
beginning to a Reformation. Theſe I will allow in his 

vour. 1-40 17 SOL (LB 
But this, that follows, I think, is the only way to 

judge of his ſpecious confeſſions and ſelf-accuſationg— 
Does he confeſs any · thing that you knew not before, 
or that you are not likely to find out from others ?— 
If nothing elſe, what does he confeſs to his own diſ- 
advantage? You have heard of his Duels: You have 
heard of his Seductions.— All the world has. He 
owns therefore what it would be to no purpoſe to con- 
ceal ; and his Ingenuouſneſs is a Salvo—* Why, this, 
Madam, is no. more than Mr. Lovelace bimſelf 
* acknowleges.” * | 
Well, but, what is now to be done ?—You muſt 
make the beſt of your ſituation: And as you ſay, fo 
ſay I, I hope that will not be bad: For I like all that 
he has propoſed to you of Windſor, and his Canon's 
houſe. His readineſs to leave you, and go himſelf 
in queſt. of a lodging, likewiſe looks well. And IL 
think there is nothing can be ſo properly done, as 
(whether you get to a Canon's houſe or not) that the 
Canon ſhould join you together in wedlock as ſoon as 

I much approve, however, of all your cautions, of 
all your vigilance, and of every-thing you have done, 
but of your meeting him. Yet, in my diſapproba- 
tion of that, I judge by the event only; for who would 


1 


have divined, it would have concluded as it did? But 


he is the devil, by his own account: And had he run 
away with the wretched Solmes, and your more 
wretched Brother, and been himſelf tranſported for 

life, he ſnould have had my free conſent for all three. 
What uſe does he make of that Joſeph Leman! 
His Ingenuouſneſs, I muſt once more ſay, confounds 
me; but if, my dear, you can forgive your —_— 
| or 
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for the part he put that fellow upon adding. I don't 


know whether you ought 'to be angry at Lovelace : 
Yet I have wiſhed fifty times, ſince Lovelace got you 
away, that you were rid of him, whether it were by 
a burning Fever, by Hanging, by Drowning, or by 
a broken Neck ; provided it-were before he laid you 
under a neceſſity to go into mourning for him; 
repeat my hitherto - rejected offer. May I ſend 
it ſafely by your old man? 1 have reaſons for not ſend- 
ing it L ere ſervant; unleſs I had a Bank 
Note. ng for ſuch may cauſe diſtruſt. My 
Mother is 40 buty, ſo inquifitive—T don't love ſuſpi- 
CIQUSs . | 


And here ſhe is continually in and out I muſt 
break off. oh. 


Mx. Hickman begs his moſt reſpectful compliments 
to you, with — his ſervices. I told him 1 
would oblige him, becauſe; minds in trouble take 
kindly any-body's civilities : But that he was not to 
imagive that he particularly obliged me by this ; ſince 
I ſhould think the man or woman either blind or ſtupid 
Who admired not a perſon of your exalted merit for 
your own fake, and wiſhed not to ſerve you without 
view to other reward than the honour of ſerving you. 

To be ſure, that was his principal motive, with great 
daintineſs he ſaid it: But with a kiſs of his hand, and 
a bow to my feet, he hoped, that that fine Lady's 
being m Friend did not leſſen the merit of the re- 
verence he really had for her. 

Believe me ever, what you, my dear, ſhall ever 
find me, 11 

Tour faithful and affectionate | 
| ANNA Hows. 
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6 6594 3 er ee 
Miſs CLarissa HARTOwz, To Miſs Hows. 


Tine. Sat. Afternoon. 
Detain your meſſenger while I write in anſwer to 
yours z the poor old man not being very well. 

Lou diſhearten me a good deal about Mr. Love- 
lace. I may be too willing from my fad circumſtances, 
to think the beſt of him. If his pretences to Refor- 
mation are ut pretences, what muſt be his intent? 
But can the heart of man be ſo very vile? Can he, 
dare he, mock the Almighty ?- But may I not, from 
ane very ſad reflection, think better of him; That I 
am thrown too much into his power, to make it ne- 
ceſſary for him (except he were to intend the very ut- 
moſt villainy by me) to be ſuch a ſhocking hypocrite? 
He muſt, at leaſt, be in earneſt, at the time he gives 
the better hopes. Surely he muſt. You yourſelf muſt 
join with me in this hope, or you could not wiſh me 
to be ſo dreadfully yoked. | wy 7. 

But after all, I bad rather, much rather, be inde- 

ndent of him, and of his family, altho* I have an 

high opinion of them; at leaſt till I ſee what my own 
may be brought to.—Otherwiſe, I think, it were beſt 
for me, at once, to caſt myſelf into Lady Betty's pro- 
tection. All would then be conducted with decency, 
and perhaps many mortifications would be ſpared me. 
But then 1 muſt; be his, at all adventures, and be 
thought to defy my own family. And ſhall I not firſt 
ſee the iſſue of one application? And yet I cannot make 
this, till I am ſettled ſomewhere, and at a diſtance 
from him. | 

Mrs. Sorlings ſhewed me a Letter this morning, 
which ſhe had received from her Siſter Greme laſt 
night ; in which Mrs. Greme (hoping I will forgive 
her forward zeal, if her Siſter thinks fit to ſhew her 
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Letter to me) © wiſhes (and that for all the noble fa- 
* mily's ſake, and ſhe hopes ſhe may ſay for my own) 
that I will be pleaſed to yield to make his Honour, 
©'as ſhe calls him, happy. She grounds her officiou/- 
uc, as ſhe calls it, upon what he was ſo condeſcending 
(her word alfo) to ſay to her yeſterday, in his way to 
Windſor, on her preſuming to aſk, If ſhe might ſoon 
give him joy: That no man ever loved a woman as 
© he loves me: That no woman ever ſo well deſerved 
©:to be beloved: That in every converſation, he ad- 
© mires me ſtill more: That he loves me with fuch a 
©-purity, as he had never believed himſelf capable of, 
or that a mortal creature could have inſpired him 
with; looking upon me as all ſoul ; as an angel ſent 
©. down to ſave hig; and a great deal more of this 
fort :- * But that he apprehends, my conſent to make 
© him happy is at a greater diſtance than he wiſhes. 
© And complained of the too ſevere reſtrictions T had 
laid upon him before I honoured him with my con- 
© fidence : Which reſtrictions muſt be as ſacred to him, 
© as if they were parts of the Marriage-contraf?, &c." 
What, my dear, ſhall I ſay to this? How ſhall I 
take it? Mrs. Greme is a woman. Mrs. Sorlings 
is a good woman. And this Letter agrees with the 
converſation between Mr. Lovelace and me, which I 
thought, and ſtill think, ſo agreeable (a). Yet what 
means the man by foregoing the opportunities be bas 
bad to declare himſelf ?— What mean his complaints of 
my reftriftions to Mrs. Greme? He is not a baſhful 
man.—But you ſay, I inſpire people with an awe of 
me.—An awe, my dear !—As how? 72 
I am quite petulant, fretful and peeviſh, with my- 
ſelf, at times, to find, that I am bound to ſee the work-- 
ings of this ſubtle, or this giddy ſpirit z which ſhall I 
(a) This Letter Mrs. Greme (with a good intention) was put 
upon writing by Mr, Lovelace himſelf, as will be ſeen Vol. III. 
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How am I puniſhed, as I frequently think, for my 

vanity, in hoping to be an Example to young perſons 
of my Sex! Let me be but a Warning, and 1 will now 
be contented. For, be my deſtiny what it may, I 
ſhall never be able to-hold up my head again among 
my beſt friends and worthieſt companions. 
It is one of the cruelleſt circumſtances that attends 
the faults of the Inconſiderate, that ſhe makes all who 
love her unhappy, and gives joy only to her own ene- 
mies, and to the enemies of her family,  _.. 

* What an uſeful leſſon would this afford, were it 
properly inculcated at the time that the /empted mind 
was balancing upon a doubtful adventure? 

Lou know not, my dear, the worth of a virtuous 
man; and, noble - minded as you are in moſt particu- 
lars, you partake of the common weakneſs of human 
nature, in being apt to ſlight what is in your own - 

wer. | | 
Lou would not think of uſing Mr. Lovelace, were 
he your ſuitor, as you do the much worthier Mr. 
Hickman—Would you ?—You know who ſays in m 
- mother's caſe, * Much will bear, much hall bear, 

© the world through (a).“ Mr. Hickman, I fanſy, 
would be glad to know the Lady's name, who made 
ſuch an obſervation. He would think it hardly poſ- 
ſible, but ſuch a one ſhould benefit by her own re- 
mark; and would be apt to wiſh his Miſs Howe ac- 
quainted with her, 100-30... 

Gentleneſs of heart, ſurely, is not deſpicable in a 
man. Why, if it be, is the higheſt diſtinction a man 
can arrive at, that of a Gentleman? A diſtinction 
which a Prince may not deſerve. For Manners, 
more than Birth, Fortune, or Title, are requiſite in 
this character. Manners are indeed the eſſence of it. 
And ſhall it be generally ſaid, and Miſs Howe not be 
an exception to it (as once you wrote) that aur Sex 
are beſt dealt with by boiſtrous and unruly ſpirits (4)? © 

(a) Vol. I. p. 56. (6) Ibid. p. 321. 
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Forgive me, my dear; and love me as you uſed 
to do. For altho* my Fortunes are changed, my 
Heart is not: Nor ever will, while it bids my pen 


tell you, that it muſt ceaſe to beat, when it is not as 


much yours, as 
Your © 
Crartssa HarLowr's, 


LETTER LXI. | 
, Miſs CLa nis8a HARTOwWE, To Miſs Hows. 
Saturday Evening. 
R. Lovelace has ſeen divers apartments at 
Windſor; but not one, he ſays, that he 
thought fit for me, and which at the ſame time an- 
ſwered my deſcription. 

He has been very ſolicitous to keep to the Letter 
of my inſtructions : Which looks well: And the 
— I liked him, as, altho' he propoſed that town, 
he came back, diſſuading me from it: For he ſaid, 
that, in his journey from thence, he had thought 
Windſor, altho* of his own propoſal, a wrong choice ; 
becauſe I coveted privacy, gx} that was a place ge- 
nerally viſited and admired (a). 

I told him, that if Mrs. Sorlings thought me not 
an incumbrance, I would be willing to ſtay here a 
little longer; provided he would leave me, and go 
eee or to London, which ever he thought 


He hoped, he ſaid, that he might ſuppoſe me 
abſolutely ſafe from the inſults or attempts of my Bro- 
ther; and therefore, if it would make me caker,, he 
would obey, for a few days at leaſt. 

He again propoſed to ſend for Hannah. I told 
hi I defignel te do ſo, thro you—And ſhallT beg 

Tis inference of the in his fayour, is what 
he had hoped for r ee n of 
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of you, my dear, to cauſe the honeſt creature to be 
ſent to? Your faithful Robert, Ithink, knows where 
ſhe is. Perhaps ſhe will be permitted to quit her place 
b. by allowing a month's wages, which T will 
1 took notice of the ſerious humour he found 
me in, and of the redneſs of my eyes. I had juſt 
been anſwering your Letter; and had he not ap- 
hed me, on his coming off his journey, in a 

very reſpectful manner; had he not made an unex- 
ceptionable report of his inquiries, and been ſo ready 
to go from me, at the very firſt word; I was pre- 
pared (notwithſtanding the good terms we parted 
upon when he ſet out for Windſor) to have given 
him a very unwelcome reception: For the contents 
of your laſt Letter had ſo affected me, that the mo- 
ment Ifaw him, I beheld with indignation the ſe- 
ducer, who had been the cauſe of all the evils I ſuffer, 
and have ſuffered, 
He hinted to me, that he had received a Letter 
from Lady Betty, and another (as I underſtood him) 
from one of the Miſs Montagues. If they take no- 
tice of me in them, I wonder that he did not acquaint 
me with the contents. I am afraid, my dear, that 
his relations are among thoſe, who think I have 
taken a taſh and inexcuſable ſtep. It is not to my 
credit to let even them know, how | have been frighted 
out 'of myſelf : And yet perhaps they would hold me 
unworthy of their alliance, if they were to think my 
flight a voluntary one? O my dear, how uneaſy to 
us are our reflections upon every doubtful occurrence, 
when we know we have been prevalled upon to do 


a wrong, thing | Ae 
* An! this man, my dear } We have had warmer 
* dialogues than ever yet we have had. At fair ar- 


A bmest, 


* 
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gument, I find I need not fear him (a): But he 
zs ſuch a wild, ſuch an vernable creature [He 
* reformed I] that I am halt-afraid of him. | 
_ + He again, on my declaring myſelf uneaſy at his 
* ſtay with me here, propoſed that I would put my- 
* ſelf into Lady Betty's protection; aſſuring me 
that he thought he could not leave me at Mrs, 
* Sorlings's, with ſafety to myſelf, And upon my de- 
+ clining to do that, for the reaſons I gave you in 
my laſt (3), he urged me to make a demand of 
my Eſtate. | 1 
* He knew it, I told him, to be my reſolution 
* not to litigate with my Father. | 
Nor would he put me upon it, he replied, but 
as the laſt thing. But if my ſpirit would not permit 
* me to be obliged, as I called it, to any-body; and 
« yet if my relations would refuſe me my own; he 
* knew not how I could keep up that ſpirit, without 
being put to inconveniencies, which would give 
him infinite concern—Unleſs—unleſs—unleſs, he 
* ſaid, heſitating, as if afraid to ſpeak out—Unleſs 
* I would take the only method I could take, to 
+ tain the poſſeſſion of my own. | 
What is that, Sir? 5 8 91 £31) 
Sure the man ſaw by my looks, when he came 
* with his creeping Unle/s's, that I gueſſed what he 
Ahl Madam, can you be at a loſs to know 
* what that method is ?—They will not diſpute with 
a a max that right which they would conteſt with you. 
Why faid he with a man, inſtead of with bim? 
* Yet he looked as if he wanted to be encouraged to 
* ſay more. | 
* So, Sir, you would have me employ a Lawyer, 
* would you, notwithſtanding what I have ever de- 
"lated, as to litigating with my Papa? + 
_ © (a) See this confirmed by Mr. Lovelace, p. 314: 


« (6 A 
(5) See P. 395 No, 
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No, IL would not, my deareſt Creature, ſnatch- 
ing my hand, and 1 with his lips —ex- 
cept you would make me the Lawyer. 
+ Had he ſaid me at firſt, I ſhould have been above 
J : the affectation of mentioning a Lawyer. 
I bluſhed. ' The man purſued not the ſubject 
. ſo ardently, but that it was more eaſy as well as 
. more natural to avoid it, than to fall into it. 
Would to Heaven he might, without offend- 
ing 1— But I fo oyer-awed him {[Over-awed 
him Mur (a) notion, my dear !} And ſo the 
over · awed, baſhful man went off from the ſubject, 
* repeating his propoſal, that I would demand my 
own Eſtate, or impower ſome man of the Law to 
NP won oc it, if I would not (he put in) impower a 
er man to demand it. But it could not be 
* he thought, to acquaint my two Truſtees, 
- 1 I intended to aſſume it. - 
I ſhould know better what to do, I told him, when 
* he was ata diſtance from me, and #nown to be 
* ſo. I ſuppoſe, Sir, that if my Father propoſe my 
return, and engage never to mention Solmes ta 
* me, nor any other man, but by my conſent, and I 
jou ville —— condition to think no more of you, 
„ 
I was wilng to whether he had the-r: regard 
* to o all my previous Fat ar which he preceded 
: to have to /ome of them. 
* He was ſtruck all of a heap. 
* What fay you, Mr. Lovelace? Lou know, all 
2 my or barbs good. Surely I am my own 
need not aſk your leave to 
: 1 terms I pleaſe for myſelf, /o long as 1 
* break none with you 1 
Hehemm'd — or thrice. --Why , Madam, Why, 
Madam, I cannot ſay Then gan riſing 
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from his ſeat; with petulance. I ſee plainly. enough, 
ſaic he, the reaſon WHyů none of my-propofils can be 
accepted: At laſt 1 am to be a ſacrifice to your re- 
conciliation with your immplacable — as 
* It has Uways dens dur reſpectful Mr. 
Lovelace, to treat my family in this a Roy . 
But — Sir, when you al others. implacable, 
ſee t deſerve not the ſame cenflite 5 _ 
i 1 Wit needs B. there was no love - 
tween ſome of my milly and him; but he had 
- not deſerved of thevi what they had of bim. 
oo + Yourſelf being judge, Ip Sir? 
All the world, you yourſelf; Madam, being judge. 
9 Ten, Sir, let me tell you, had-you- Been ſeſs 
upon eur defiances, they would not Have been ir- 
- ritted 19 much againſt you. But nobody ever 
heard, that avowed deſpite to the Relations of a 
rſon was a proper a dne to that per- 
6 on, or to her friends. 
Well, Madam, all that I know, is thas their ma- 
4 lice againft me is ſuch; that, if you determine to facri- 
© ice? me, you may be recoticiled. when you pleaſe. 
And all that I know, «Sir, is, chat if 1 do give 
my Father tie power of a negative, and he will 
be contented with that, it will be büt my deꝶ to 
e it him; and if 1 | preſerve one ts mph, P ſhall 
chro? ho obligation to 0%jſr. 
* Your duty to your cious Nuker; not to 
*, your Father, you meah, Madam 
«If "the diſpute lay between my Brocher and me 
po forth, Air, a Father ten chuſe which party 
he will 
- "He may, . Mili Bee that exempts $ him not 
le for all that, if he take he . 
| c people will judge differently, Mr. 
ies 1k 07 the 2 883 3 9 64 | 
* as_ & 8 others c 
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* And who has a right to controul a Father's judg- 

* ment in his own family, and 1 in relation to his own 
Wii 

* I know, Madam, there is no arguing with you. 
* But nevertheleſs I had hoped to have made myſelf 
* ſome little merit with you, ſo as that I might not have 
* been the preliminary ſacrifice to a Reconciliation. 

Tour hopes, Sir, had been better grounded, if 
- 560 had had my confent to my abandoning of my 
Fathers houſe g- 

Always, Madam, and for ever, to be reminded 
of the choice you would have made of that damn'd 
Solmes - rather than— _ 

Not fo haſty ! Not fo raſh, Mr. Lovelace] I am 

convinced, that there was no intention to marry 
: me w that Solmes on Wedneftay. 

80 I am told they now give out, in order to 
: Juſtify themſelves at your expence. Every-body 
Bring, Madam, is obliged to you for your kind 
thoughts, but J. 

Excuſe me, good Mr. Lovelace (waving my hand, 
* and bowing) that T am willing to think the beſt beſt of 
- ny Father. 

Charming Creature! faid he, with what a be- 
* witching air is that faid !— And with a vehemence 
in his / manner, would have fnarched my hand. But 

2 withdrew it, being much offended with him. 

* I think, Madam, my fufferings for your fake 
- „ might have intitled me to ſome favour. 

* My ſufferings, Sir, for ygur impetuous temper, 
* ſet againſt your 1 for my ſake, 1 humbly 
* conceJve, leave me very little your debtor. 

Lord! Madam, [affuming a drolling air] What 
© have you ſuffered Nothing but what ou can 

* calily forgi ive. You' have been only made a pri- 
* ſoner in'your Father's houſe, by the way of doing 
* credit td your judgiment?—You haye only had an 
"FI * innocent 
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innocent and faithful ſeryant turned out of your 
* ſervice, becauſe you loved her—You have only had 
your Siſter's confident ſervant ſet over you, with. 
leave to teaze and affront you. 

Very well, Sir! 

* You have only had an inſolent Brother take upon 
him to treat you like a ſlave, and as inſolent a 
Siſter to undermine you in every-body's favour, 
on pretence to keep you out of hands, which, if as 

vile as they vilely report, are not, however, half 
ſo vile and cruel as their own! | 

* Go on, Sir, if you pleaſe ! 

* You have only been perſecuted, in a ta 
* oblige you to have a ſordid fellow, whom you 
have profeſſed to hate, and whom every-body de- 
* ſpiſes! The Licence has been ny got! The Parſon 
has only been held in readineſs ! The day, a near, 
* a very near day, has been only fixed! And you 

were only to be ſearched for your correſpondencies, 
* and ſtill cloſer confined, till the day came, in order 
550 deprive you of all means of eſcaping the ſnare 
hd ier you! — But all This * can forgive ! You 
2 wiſh you had ſtood all This; inevitable as 
the compulſion muſt have been !— And the man 
* who at the hazard of his life, has delivered you 
* from all theſe mortifications, is the quly perſon you 
* cannot forgive | 

Can't you go on, Sir? You ſee I have patience 

to hear you. Can't you go on, Sir? 

* I can, Madam, with my. ſufferings : Which I 

- confeſs ought not to be mentioned, were I at laſt ta 
* be rewarded in the manner I hoped. 

* Your ſufferings then, if. you pleaſe, Sir? 

Affrontingly forbidden your Father's houſe, 
after encouragement. given, without any reaſons 
they knew not before, to juſtify the prohibition : 

* Forced- n, I wiſhed o avoid, the 


firſt 


r m ** 8 py 
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* firſt I ever, ſo provoked, wiſhed to avoid: And 
that, becauſe the wretch was your Brother a 
Wretch, Sir - And my Brother This could be 
from no man breathing, but from him before me! 
Pardon me, Madam !—But oh! how unworthy: 
to be your Brother The quarrel grafted upen an 
old one, when at College; he univerſally known to 
be the aggreſſor; and revived for views equally 
ſordid, and injurious both to yourſelf and me 
* Giving life to him, who would have taken away 
* mine! | | | 
* Your generoſity TH1s, Sir; not your ſufferings : 

A little more of your ſufferings, if you pleaſe !—T 
hope you do not repent, that you did not murder 
my Brother! | 
* My private life hunted into! My morals decried ! 
Some of the accuſers not unfaulty ! ! | 
That's an aſperſion, Sir! ; 
Spies ſet upon my conduct! One hired to bribe 

* my own ſervant's fidelity ; perhaps to have poiſoned 
* me at laſt, if the honeſt fellow had not— | 
Faß, Mr. Lovelace — Do you want facts in 
the diſplay of your ſufferings ?—None of your Per- 
* haps's, I beſeech you! . 
Menaces every day, and defiances, put into 


every one's mouth againſt me] Forced to creep 


about in diſguiſes and to watch all hours— 
And in all weatbers, I ſuppoſe Sir That I re- 
member was once your grievance !—1z all wea- 
* thers,” Sir (a)] And all theſe hardſhips ariſing 
* from yourſelf, not impoſed by me. 
* —Like a thief, or an eves-dropper, proceed 
he: And yet neither by birth nor alliances un- 
* worthy: of their relation, whatever I may be and 
* am of their admirable Daughter : Of whom they, 
every one of them, are at leaſt as unworthy |— 


(2) See p. 273. and 276. 
ad Dd 3 * Theſe, 
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„Theſe, Madam, I call ſufferings:  Fu#ly call ſo; 
if at laſt J am to be ſacrificed to an imperfect Re- 
conciliation— Imperfect, I ſay: For can you ex- 
pect to live fo much as zolerably, under the ſame 
. — after all that is paſſed, with that Brother and 
Siſter? db (4 
O Sir, Sir! What ſufferings have yours been! 
And all for my fake, I warrant I can never reward 
you for them Never think of me more, I be- 
ſeech you How can you have patience with me ? 
* — Nothing has been owing to your own behaviour, 
I preſume: Nothing to your defiances for de- 
* fiances : Nothing to your reſolution declared more 
than once, that you would be related to a family, 
which, nevertheleſs, you would not ſtoop to aſk a 
* Relation of : Nothing, in ſhort, to courſes which 
* every-body blamed you for, you not thinking it 
* worth your while to juſtify yourſelf. - Had I not 
* thought you uſed in an ungentlemanly manner, 
as I have heretofore told you, you had not had my 
notice by pen and ink (a). That notice gave you 
a ſuppoſed ſecurity, and you generouſly defied my 
friends the more for it: And this brought upon 
me (perhaps not undeſervedly) my Father's diſ- 
* pleaſure ; without which my Brother's private 
* pique, and ſelfiſh views, would have wanted a 
foundation to build upon: So that all that fol- 
* lowed of my treatment, and your redundant Only s, 
» might thank you for prineipally, as you may 
* yourſelf for all your ſufferings, your mighty ſuffer- 
* ings !—And if, voluble Sir, you have founded any 
* merit upon them, be ſo goad as to revoke it: 
And look upon me, with my forfeited reputation, 
as the only ſufferer For what Pray hear me out, 
Sir, {for he was going to ſpeak] have you ſuffered 
in, your pride? Your reputation could not 
(a) See p. 276. 
: » ſuffer: 
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ſuffer: Tha it was beneath you to be ſolicitous 
about. And had you not been an unmanageable 

man, I ſhould not have been driven to the extre- 
mity I now every hour, as the hour paſſes, de- 
plore With this additional reflection upon myſelf, 
that I eught not to have begun, or, having begun, 
not cantinuæad a correſpondence with one, who. 
thought it not worth his while to clear his own 
character for ay ſake, or to ſubmit to my Father 
for bis own, in a point wherein every F ather ought 
to have an option.— |  - 
Darkness, light; Light, darkneſs ; by my 
* Soul !—Juit as you pleaſe to have it. O Charmer 
of my heart! Grching my hand, and preſſing it 
between both his, to his lips, in a ſtrange wild way, 
Take me, take me to yourſelf: Mould me as you 
pleaſe: I am wax in your hands: Give me your 
* awn impreſſion; and ſeal me for ever yours We 
vere born for each other You to make me happy, 
and ſave a ſoulI am all error, all erime. I ſee 
what I ought to have done. But do you think, 
8 I can willingly conſent to be ſacrificed to 
* a partial Reconciliation, in which, I ſhall be ſo 
great, ſo irreparable a ſufferer? Any thing but 
that Include me in your terms: Preſcribe to me: 
Promiſe for me as you pleaſe Put a halter about 
my neck, and lead me by it, upon condition of 
* forgiveneſs on that diſgraceful penance, and of a 
proſtration as ſervile, to your Father's preſence 
(your Brother abſent); and I will beg his conſent 
* At, his feet, and bear any. thing but ſpurning fron: 
him, becauſe he is your Father. But to give you 
* up upon cold conditions, D—n me (ſaid the ſhock- 
' ing wretch) if I either will, or can! - 

* Theſe were his words, as near as I can remember 
them; for his behaviour was fo ſtrangely: wild and 
* fervent, that I was perfectly frighted. I thought 
a0 * | DS 4 . * he 


| 
| 
| 
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he would have devoured my hand. 1 wiſhed my- 
ſelf a thouſand miles diſtant from him. 
* I told him, I by no means approved of his vio- 
lent temper: He was too boiſterous a man for my 
* liking. I ſaw not, by the converſation that had 
* paſſed, what was his boaſted er — to my Injunc- 
tions; and ſhould take my meaſures accordingly y, as 
* he ſhould ſoon find. And with- a' half-frighted 
earneſtneſs I deſired him to yo ompgs and leave me 
* to myſelf. | 
He obeyed ; and that with extreme compliance 
* in his manner, but with his complexion y 
* heightened, and a countenance as greatly Lal. 
0 fied. | 
* But, on tecollecting all that paſſed, I plainly fee, 
-thas he means not, if he can help it, to leave me 
to the liberty of refuſing him; which I had never- 
* theleſs preſerved a right to do; but looks'upon me 
as bis, by a ſtrange ſort of obligation, for ving 
ru away with me againſt my will. 
* Yet you ſee he but touches upon the edges of 
* matrimony neither. And that at a time generally, 
when he has either excited one's paſſions or appre- 
* henſions; ſo that one cannot at once deſcend. 
* But ſurely this cannot be his deſign, —And yet ſuch 
* ſeemed to be his behaviour to my Siſter (a), when 
he provoked her to refuſe him, and ſo tamely ſub- 
* mitted, as he did, to her refuſal.— But he dare not— 
What can one a of ſo various a man ?—I am now 
* again out of conceit with him. I wiſh I were fairly 
out of his power. 
He has ſent up three times to beg admittance 5 


in the two laſt, with unuſual earneſtneſs. But I 


have ſent him word I will firſt finiſh what I am 


* got 


What to do about going from this place, J 
6 14 
* cannot 
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cannot tell. I could ſtay here with all my heart, 
* as I have ſaid to him: The Gentlewoman and her 
* Daughters are deſirous that l will; altho? not very 
convenient for them, I believe, heicher 2 But I fee 
* he will — while — pag page 
* ſomewhere. 

* I have: 2 — gk of * 2d hows F 
am more and more ſo. But let me not loſe your 
1 nion. en eee 
en of 8 * { od 102 mü 

55 A * F a rien 
2 cu. Hax.ows: 


LETTER IX. 
Miſs CLakts54 HARLOWE, To Miſs OY 


| Sunday Night (April 16.) 
q May dad im you, altho* you are” forbid to 
1 write to me; may I not ?—For that is not 
0 2 (Is i it ?) where Letters are not an- 
wered 
* I am ſtrangely at a loſs what to chink of this 
man. He is a perfect Proteus. I can but write 
according to the ſhape he aſſumes at the time. 
Don't think me the changeable perſon, I beſeech 
* you, if in one Letter I contradict what I wrote in 
another; nay, if I ſeem to contradict what I ſaid 
in the ſame Letter: For he is a perfect chameleon; 
or rather more variable than the chameleon; for 


= 


that, it is ſaid, cannot aſſume the red and the 


* white ; but this man can. And tho? black ſeems 
* to be his: natural colour, yet 3 2 
ins to make me think him nothing but bite. 
hut you ſhall judge of him, as I proceed. Only, 
if I any-where appear to you to be credulous, I 
Werren e 
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by, as you ſay in a former (a) Would to Heaverr 
] were not to —— afterall, I am 
held ao a d game. 
efbre I could finiſn my laſt toiyou, be Ant 
up twice more to beg admittance. I returned for 
* anſwer, that I would ſee him at my own nme 1 
would neither be invaded; nor preſcribed to. 
1700 Conlidering how ue parted, nd my delaying 
* bis exdrexcs, as he ſometimes calls it, I expectec 
him to be in no very good humour; when I ad- 
* mitted of his vile, and by what I wrote, you 
will conclude that 7 was not. Yet mine ſoon 
changed, when I ſaw his extreme humility at his 
. n. and heard what he had to ſay. 
I have a Letter, Madam, ſaid he, from Lady 
Hetty Lawrance, and another from my Coufin 
Chatlatte. But of cheſe more Ayu eng I came 
nw to malte my humble acknowlegements to you, 
. eee 


* 
I was ſilent, wondering what he was driving at. 


I em a moſt unhappy creature, proeceded he: 
55 Unhappy from 2 ſtrange itapatiency of ſpirit, 
Which I cannot conquer.—It always n 
me deſerved humiliation. But it is more Jaudable 
+: to;acknowlege,: than to .- wow: PO the 
— of conviction. &3 115) den 

vas ſtill filenc.- 

I have r 2u ede to 
1 me. Madam, that I ſhauld — with ſuch 
terms as you ſhould think proper to copy With, 
5 in eee with pas friends. 
Well, Sir. 
a And I find Al juſt, all right, on your fide 4 and 
h Wine * 1 on _ 


n. 8 


1 (a) See Vol. I p. 55 Alfo Vol. IL p. 306. 


Le. ty 
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* 1 ſtaxed, you may ſuppoſe, r 
. Sir? "oy oſoon? 
52 ſo much convinced, chat ou 2 
e Shigh Rf it upon, .t ic 
ſhall for the. future miſtruſt myſelf ; and, if it be 
ible, wheneyer I. differ with you, take 
5 — 's time for recollection, before I give way to 
that vehemence, which an oppoſition, to which, I 
* have not been accuſtomed, too often gives me.. 
All this is mighty good, Sir: But to what, oe 
. ie tend ? 
Why, Madam, when I came to conſider what 
+ you had propoſed, as to the tems of Recanciliation 
+ with your friends; and when I — 2 that you 
had always referred to your/elf to approve: or 790 
me, according to my merits or demerits ; 1 plainly 
+ ſaw, that it was rather a candęſcenſian in you,” that 
you were pleaſed to aſk my conſent to thoſe terms, 
than that you were impoſing a new Law : And I 
. now, Madam, beg your pardon for my impa» 
* tience ; Whatever terms you think proper tocome 
into with your Relations, which will enable you to 
* honour me with the conditional effect of your pro- 
miſe to me, theſe be pleaſed to conſent to: And 
if I loſe you, inſupportable as that thought is to 
me; yet, as it m be by my own fault, I ought 
to thank myſelf for it. 
* What think you, Miſs Howe b you be- 
lieve he can have any view in this I cannot fee 
* any he could have; and 1 thought it beſt, as he 
* it in ſo right a manner, to appear not to doubt 
{Fi ſincerity of his confeſſion, and to accept. of 1 it, 
0 ſincere. 
He then read to me part of Lady Betty Letter! 
turning down the beginning, which was a little too 
ren e him, he . for my eye: Ang 
KA e, 


an 
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Beve, by the ſtile, the remainder of it was in x 
* correFrve ſtrain. 
ft AI was too plam, I told 7”) un be mul have 
eat faults, that none of his Relations could write to 
but with pie 8 cenſure for ſome bad action. 
«And itis as lain, my deareſt creature, ſaid he, 
+ that you, who know not of any ſuch faults, but 
. *b aue, ate equally ready to condemn me. 
il not charity allow you to infer, that their 
E d are no better grounded And that my 
principal fault has been careleſneſs of my character, 
and too little ſolicitude to clear mytelf. when 
A * aſperſed 7 Which I do affure you, is the caſe.” 


Lady Betty, in her Letter, expreſſes herſelf in he 
moſt obliging manner, in relation to me. She 
© wiſhes him ſo to behave, as to encourage me to 
© make him ſoon happy.” She deſires her compli- 
c ments to me; and expreſſes her impatience to ſee, 
ag her Niece, ſo celebrated a Lady [Thoſe are her 
© high words]. She ſhall take it for an honour, ſhe 
© ſays, to be put into a way to oblige me. She hopes I 
will not too long delay the Ceremony; becauſe 
© That performed, will be to her, and to Lord M. 
* and Lady Sarah, a ſure pledge of her Nephew $ 
©" merits, and ood: behaviour. 

She ſays, © She was always ſorry to ber of the 

© hardſhips I had met with on his account. That 
che will be the moſt ingrateful of men, if he make 
© not all up to me: And that ſhe thinks it incum- 
© bent upon all their family to ſupply to me the loſt 
* favour of my own: And, for her part, nothing 
F kind, ſhe bids him aſſure me, all be 


« wantin 
- Her Leadyſhir obſerves, © That the treatment he 
6 had 


had received om my family, -would have been 
* more 
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© more unaccountable than it was, with ſuch natural 
* and accidental advantages as he had, had it not 
© been owing to his own: careleſs manners. But ſhe 
© hopes, that he will convince the Harlowe- family, 
that * had thought worſe of him than he had 
« deſerved ; ſince now it was in his power to eſtabliſh 
* his character for ever. This ſhe prays God to en- 
* able him to do, as well for his own honour, as for 
; _ honour of their houſe,” was the magnificent 
word. 

She concludes, with deſiring to be informed of 
our Nuptials the moment they are celebrated, that 
© ſhe may be with the earlieſt in felicitating me on 
the happy occaſion.” | | 

But her Ladyſhip gives me no direct invitation to 
attend her before Marriage : Which I might have ex- 
pected from what he had told me. 

He then ſhewed me part of Miſs Montague's more 
ſprightly Letter, congratulating him upon the ho- 
© nour he had obtained, of the confidence of ſo admi- 
© rable a Lady.” Thoſe are her words, Confidence, 
my dear! Nobody, indeed, as you ſay, will believe 
otherwiſe, were they to be told the truth : And you 
ſee, that Miſs 27 (and all his family, I ſup- 
poſe) think the ſtep I have taken, an extraordinary 
one. be alſo wiſhes for his ſpeedy nuptials; and 
© to ſee her new Couſin at M. Hall: As do Lord 
M. ſhe tells him, and her Siſter; and in general 
© all the well-wiſhers of their family. 

© Whenever his happy day ſhall be paſſed, ſhe pro- 
< poſes, ſhe ſays, to attend me, and to make one in 
* my train to M. Hall, if his Lordſhip ſhall continue 
© as ill of the gout as he is at preſent. But that ſhould 
© he get better, he will himſelf attend me, ſhe is ſure, 
and conduct me thither : And afterwards quit either 
of his three ſeats to us, till we ſhall be ſettled to our 
* mind. , This 


— 
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Fbis young Lady: ſays nothing in-excuſe for not 
meeting me on the road, or at St. Albans, as he had 
made me expect ſhewould : Yet mentions her having 
Lada (oY 1 70 och Ml M nag rep 

abe pour; | ifs Mon 

Le were, Err ? 
But hy did wit allo men Mew ine cheſs Letters 
„tt nig f Was he afrald of g me too muck 
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Letter to her Uncle Harlowe on — Subſtance 
of a Letter excuſatory from Mr. Lovelace. He preſſes 
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0. From the ſame. Her Uncle's angry Anſwer. Sabſtance 
of an humble: Letter from Mr. j He has got 
à violent cold and hoarſeneſs by bis fruitleſs attendance 
all night in the coppice. She is ſorry he is not well. 
Makes a conditional appointment with him for the next 
night, in the garden. Hates tyraum in all ſhapes. _ 
III. From the ſame. A characteriſtie dialogue with the 
pert Betty Barnes. Women have great advantage over 
men in all the powers that relate to the imagination. 
Makes a requeſt to her Uncle Harlowe, which is granted, 
"Ro — — from Solmes. 
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VIII." Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Obſeryes upon the con- 
tents of her ſcven laſt Letters. Adviſes her to ſend to her 
all the Letters and Papers ſhe would not have her Rela- 
tions ſee ; alſo a parcel of cloaths, linen, &c. Is in 
hopes of procuring an aſylum for her with her Mother, 
if things come to — | A*IA 0 =) 
IX. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe. Requiſites of true ſa- 
tire. Rejoices in the hopes ſhe gives her of her Mo- 
ther's protection. Depoſits a parcel of linen, and all 
 Lovelace's Letters. Uſeful obſervations relating to fa- 
mily- management, and to neatneſs of perſon and dreſs. 
Her contrivances to amuſe Betty Barnes. | 
X.  Mifs- Howe, To Clariſſa, Reſult of her inquiry after 
-  Loyelace's behaviour at the Inn. Doubts not but he 
has ruined the Innkeeper's Daughter. Paſſionately in- 
veighs againſt him. INKS 1 
XI. —_— in Anſiuer. Is extremely alarmed at Love- 
| —— ſuppoſed baſeneſs. Declares her abhorrence of 
XII. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Lovelace, on enquiry, the 
tells-her, comes out'to be not only innocent with r 
to his Roſebud, but generous. ' Miſs: Howe raillies het 
| 2 the effects this intelligence muſt have upon her gene- 


XIII. Clariſſa in Reply. Acknowleges her generoſity en- 
- "paged in 15 4 _— — tenderneſs and 
regard far him; and owns, that the intelligence of his 
- / ſuppoſed" baſeneſs had affected her more than ſhe thinks it 
_ ought.” Contents of a Letter ſhe has received from him. 
Pities him. Writes to him, that her rejection of Solmes 

is not in favour to himſelf ; for that ſbe is determined to 
bold herſelf free to obty her Parents (as ſhe had offered to 
them) '#f 1 infifted on her renouncing him, as a condi- 
tion ef their giving up Solmes. Reproaches him for his 

libertine declarations in all companies againft Matrimony. 


| Hernotions of filial duty, notwith/fanding the perſecutions 


e meets with. | 24000 | 

XIV. Miſs "Howe, To Clariſſa. Her treatment of Mr. 
Hickman on his intruſion into her company. Applauds 

: Clariſſa for the generoſity of her ſpirit, and the greatneſs 
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XV. Clarifſa, To Miſs Howe. Dr. Lewen makes her a 
formal viſit. Affected civility of her Brother and Siſter 
to her. Is viſited by her Uncle Harlowe : And by her 
Siſter. She penetrates the low art deſigned in this change 

of their outward behaviour. Subſtance of Lovelace's 
reply to her laſt. He acknowleges his folly for having 
ever ſpoken lightly of Matrimony. 

XVI. From the ſame. Another Letter from Mr. Lovelace; 
in which he expreſſes himſelf extremely apprehenſive of 
the iſſue of her Interview with Solmes. Preſſes her to 
eſcape ; propoſes means for effefing it; and threatens to 
reſcue her by violence, if they attempt to carry her to her 
Uncle Antony's againſt her will. Her terror on this 6cs 
caſion. She inſiſts, in her ahſwer, on his forbearing to 
take any raſh ſtep ; and expreſſes herſelf highly diſſatiſ- 
fied, that he ſhould preſume? upon ſuch an intereſt in her 
efteem, ds to think himſelf intitled to diſpute her Father's 
authority in removing her to her Uncle's. | She relies on 
Mrs. Howe's protection till her Couſin Morden arrives. 


XVII. From the ſame. A viſit from her Aunt Hervey, 
| ve to the approaching Interview with Solnies. Her 
Aunt tells her what is expected on her having conſented 
to that Interview. ; , 
XVIII. XIX. From the ſame. A particular account of 
what paſſed in the Interview with Solmes; and of the 
occaſionally taken in it by her boiſtrous Uncle, by 


8 Brother, by her implacable Siſter, and by her 


8 Her perſeverance and diſtreſs. Her 
ulin Dolly's tenderneſs for her. Her cloſet ſearched for 
papers.—All the pens and ink they find taken from her. 
XX. From the ſame. Subſtance of a Letter from Lovelace. 
His propoſals, promiſes, and declarations. All her preſent 
wiſh is, to be able to eſcape Solmes, on the one hand, and 
to avoid incurring the diſgrace of refuging with the family 
of a man at enmity with her own, on the other. Her 
emotions behind the yew-hedge on ſeeing her Father go- 
ing into the garden. Grieved at what ſhe hears him fay. 
Dutiful meſſage to her Mother. Harſhly anſwered. She 
cenſures de Las for his raſh threatenings to reſcue 
her. Fuſtifies her friends for reſenting them, and condemns 

her ſelf for correſponding with him at firſt. 
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XXI. % Howe, To Clariſſu. Is veked at the heart to 
de obliged to tell her, that her Mother refuſes to receive 
and protect her. Offers to go away privately with het. 
XXII. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe, Her diſintereſted argu- 
ments in Mrs, Howe's favour, on her refufal to receive 
her. All her conſolation, that her unhappy ſituation is 
not owing to. her gun inadvertence or folly. Is afraid ſhe 
is ſingled out either for her etun faults, or for thofe of 
Der family, or perhaps for the faults of both, to be à very 
_ unhappy creature. Juſtiſies the Ways of Providence, let 
_ what will befall her; and argues with exemplary great- 
_ neſs of mind on this ſubject. Warmly diſcourages Miſß 
© Howe's motion to accompany her in her flight. 
XXIII. From the ſame. Further inſtances of her 2 85 
tiality in condemning Lovelace, and reaſoning for ber 
Parents. Overhears her Brother and Siſter exulting in 
the ſucceſs of their ſchemes; and undertaking, the on- 
to keep his Father up to his reſentment on occaſion. of 
Lovelace's menaces, the other her Mother. Exaſperated 
at this, and at what her Aunt Hervey tells her, ſhe 
, Writes to Lovelace, that ſhe will meet him the following 
Monday, and throw herſelf into the protection of the 
Ladies of his family. 8. | 5 
XXIV. From the ſame. Her frightful dream. Now, that 
Lovelace has got her Letter, ſhe repents her appointment. 
XXV. From the ſame. Receives a Letter from Mr. Love- 
| lace, full of tranſport, vows, and * promiſes. He pre- 
fumes upon. her being his on her getting away, 150 /h 
has not given him room for ſuch hopes. In her Anſwer 
ſhe tells him, © That ſhe looks not upon herſelf as abſo- 
lately bound by her appointment: That there are many 
points to be _ between them (were ſhe to leave her 
_ © Father's houſe) before ſbe can give him particular en- 
couragement: That he 8 ſhe will do her ut- 
m moſt to procure a Reconciliation with her Father, and 
- © His approbation of her future ſteps. All her friends are 
to be aflembled on the following Wedrieſday : She is to 
be brought before them: How to be proceeded with. 
Lovelace, in his Reply, aſks pardon for writing to her 
wh ſo much affurance ; and deelares his entire atquieſcence 
with her will and pleaſure, WARE 


XXVII. 
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XXVI. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe. Confirms her appoint- 
ment; but tells him what he is, and what he 75 not, to ex- 
pect. Promiſes, that if ſbe ſhould change her mind as to 
withdrawing, fbe will take the firſt opportunity to ſee him, 
and acquaint him with her reaſons. Reflections on what 
ſhe has done. Her deep regrets to be thus driven. 


XXVII. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Reaſons why ſhe ought 
to allow her to accompany her in her flight. Punctilio at 
an end, the moment ſhe is out of her Father's houſe, 
Requiſites friendſbip. Queſtions, Whether ſhe will 
not rather chuſe to go off with one of her own Sex, than 
with Lovelace? And if not, Whether ſhe ſhould not 


marry him as ſoon as poſſible ? Jaw | 

- XXVII. Claria, To Miſs Howe [Miſs Howe's laſt not 
ber received]. Lovelace promiſes compliance in every article 
2 with her pleaſure. Her heart miſgives her notwithſtand- 
* ing. She knows not but ſhe may yet recede. 
of XXIX. From the ſame. In Anſiuer to Letter xxvii. Re- 
ted flections worthy of herſelf on ſome of the paſſages in 
ſhe Miſs Howe's laſt Letter. Gives her home-put queſtions 
ing a full conſideration ; and determines N Or #0-withdraw 
the with Lovelace, © | | 

XXX, XXXI. From the ſame. Subſtance of her Letter 

hat to Lovelace, revoking her appointment. 'Thinks herſelf 
it. obliged (her Letters being not taken away) as well by 
- promiſe as in order to predent miſchief, to meet him, and 
re- to give him her reaſons for revoking.— The hour of 
2 3 now at hand, ſhe is apprehenſive of the conteſt 
hb * the have with him, on her refuſing to go off with 
* him, as he will come with a different expectation. 
ny XXXII. From the ſame, DATED FROM ST. ALBANS, 
er Writes, in the utmoſt anguiſh of mind, for the little parcel 
n- of linen ſhe had ſent to her with far better hopes. Con- 
t- demns her own raſhneſs in meeting Lovelace. Begs her 
nd pity and her prayers. L 
40 XXXIII. Miſs Howe. In Anſwer. Is aſtoniſhed, con- 
0 founded, aghaſt. Repeats her advice to marry Lovelace. 


b. XXXIV. Clariſa, To Miſs Howe. Gives 2 particular 
account of her meeting Lovelace; of her vehement con- 

| tention with him; and, at laſt,” of her being terrified 
- _ out of her predetermined reſolution, and tricked away. 
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Her grief, and compunction of heart, upon it. Lays all 
to the fault of correſponding with him at firſt ag 


paternal prohibition. Is incenſed againſt him for his art- 
ful dealings with her, and for his ſelfiſh Love, 


XXXV. Mr. Lovelace, To Joſeph Leman. A Letter which 
lays open the whole of his contrivance to get off Clariſſa. 


XXXVI. Foſeph Leman. In Anſwer, 


AXXVII. Lovelace, To +4 In ecſtaſy on the ſucceſs 
of his contrivances. ell as he loves her, he would 

ſhew her no mercy, if he thought ſhe preferred any 

man living to him. Will religiouſly obſerve the In- 
JUNCTIONS ſhe laid upon him previous to their meeting. 

XXXVIII. Clariſſa, To. Miſs Howe, A recriminating con- 
verſation between her and Lovelace. He reminds her of ber 
Injunctions; and, inftead of beſeeching her to diſpenſe 
with them, promiſes a ſacred regard to them, It is not 
therefore in her power, ſhe tells Miſs Howe, ta take her 
advice as to ſpeedy marriage. [A Note on the place, 
pg conduct, p. 274.] Chuſes nat to ga to 

any of his Relations. p o why. Is attended by Mrs. 
Greme, Lord M's houſekeeper at the Lawn, who waits 

on her to her Siſter Sorlings, with whom ſhe conſents to 
lodge. Hit looks offend er, Has written to her Siſter 
for her cloaths. | 2 

XXXIX. Leuelace, To Belford. Gives briefly the particu- 

lars of his ſucceſs, Deſcribes her perſon and dreſs on her 

firſt meeting him, Extravagant exultation, Makes Bel- 
ford queſtion him on the honour of his deſigns by her, 
And anſwers doubtfully, 


XL. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Her ſentiments on her nar- 


rative. Her Mother, at the inſtigation of Antony Har- 
lowe, forbids their correſpondence, Mr. Hickman's zeal 
to ſerve them in it. What ber family now pretend, if ſhe 
had not left them. How they took her 8 projected 
flight. Offers her money and cloaths, Would have her 


ſeem to place ſome little confidence in Lovelace. Her 
K and Siſter will net permit her Father and Uncles 
fo cool, | 
XLI. XLII. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe. Adviſes her to obey 
her Mother, who prohibits their correſpondence. Declines 


. 49 accept of her offers gf money: And why. Mr. = 
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| lace not a polite man. She will be as ready to place a cynfi« 
dence in 12. as he will be to deſerve it _—_ Ficked 277 
by him as ſhe was, cannot immediately treat him with 

pn complai ſance. Blames her for her livelineſs to her 
other — Incloſes the copy of her Letter to her Siſter. 

XLIII. Lovelace, To Belford. Prides himſelf in his arts in 
the converſations between them. It alarmed at the ſu- 
periority of her talents, Conſiders W and reſiſt- 

ance as a challenge to do his worſt. His artful proceed · 
ings with Joſeph — | | # 

XLIV. From the ſame. Men need only be known to be 
Rakes, he ſays, to recommend themſelves to the favour 
of the Sex. Wiſhes Miſs Howe were not ſo well ac- 
quainted with Clariſſa: And why, 

XLV. From the ſame. Intends to ſet old Antony at Mrs- 
Howe, to prevent the correſpondence between the young 
Ladies. Girl, not Gold, his predominant 2 = illies 

Belford on his perſon and appearance. Takes humorous 
notice of the two daughters of the Widow Sorlings. 

XLVI. From the ſame, Further triumph over the Har- 

lowes. Similitude of the Spider and Fly. Is for having 
ſeparate Churches as well as ſeparate Boarding-ſchools for 
the Sexes, The women ought to love him, he ſays; 
and why. Prides himſelf that they do. | 

XLVII. Clariſſa, Te Miſs Howe. Particulars of an 

conference with Lovelace. Seeing ber 3 di af, 
he begs the Ceremony may immediately paſs. He con- 
ſtrues her baſhful ſilence into anger, and revows a ſacred 
regard to her Injunctions. | 

XLVIII. XLIX. L. Lovelace, To Belford. The pleaſures 
of a difficult chace. Triumphs in the diftreſs and per- 

lexity he gave her, by his artful and parading offer of 
arriage — His reaſonings for and againſt doing her 
juſtice, Reſolves to try her to the utmoſt. - The honour 
of the whole Sex concerned in the iſſue of her trial. 
Matrimony, he ſees, is in his power, now ſhe is. 
LI. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Will not obey her Mother 
in her prohibition of their correſpondence: And why, Is 
charmed with her ſpirit, | 8 

LII. Clariſa, To Miſs Howe. Knows not what ſhe can 

do with Lovelace. He may thank himſelf for the trouble 
he has had on her account. Did he ever, ſhe aſks, make 
him any promiſes? Did ſhe ever receive him as a — * 
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LIII. LIV. From the ſame. She calls upon Lovelace to give 
her a faithful account of the noiſes and voices ſhe heard 
at the garden-door, which frighted her away with him. 
His confeſſion and daring hints in relation to Solmes, and 
her Brother, and Betty Barnes. She is terrified. 
LV. Lovelace, To Belford. Rejoices in the ſtupidity of the 
Harlowes. Exults in his capacity for miſchief. The con- 
dieſcenſions to which he intends to bring the Lady. Li- 
bertine obſervations to the diſadvantage of women; which 
may ſerve as Cautions to the Sex. | | 
LVI. Clarifa, To Miſs Howe. A converſation with Mr. 
Lovelace wholly agreeable. His promiſes of Reformation. 
© Bhe remembers 20 hit advantage his oſity to his Roſe- 
bud and his Tenants. Writes to her Aunt Hervey. 
LVII. LVIII. Lovelace, To Belford. His CO 
vanity, Aecounts for his plauſible behaviour, and ſpe- 
cious promiſes and propoſals. Apprehenſive of the cor- 
reſpondence between Miſs Howe and Clariſſa. Loves 
to plague him with out-of-the-way words and phraſes. 
LIX. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. How to judge of Love- 
 hace's ſpecious N and promiſes. 5 — devoted 
to their ſervice. Yet the treats him with ridicule, 
LX. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe, Lovelace complains, ſhe 
bears, to Mrs. Greme, of her adhering to her Injunttions. 
What means he by it, ſhe aſks, yet forego ſuch oppor- 
tunities as he has had? She is puniſhed for her vagity 
in hoping .to be an example. Blames Miſs Howe for 
her behaviour to Hickman, g 
LXI. Glariffſe, To Miſs Howe. Warm dialogues with Lovelace. 
She is dilpleaſed with him for his affefedly 2 775 hints of 
matrimony. Mutual recriminations. He looks upon her 
as his, ſhe ſays, by a ſtrange ſort of obligation, for having 
run away with.her againſt ber will. Yet but touches on 
| the edges of matrimony neither. She is lick of herſelf. 
LXII. Fram the ſame. Mr. Lovelace a perfect Proteus. He 
no applauds her for that treatment of him, which before 
he had reſented ; and communicates to her two Letters, 
one from Lady Betty Lawrance, the other from Miſs 
Montague... She. wonders that he did not produce thoſe 
Letters before, as he muſt Know they would be highly 


